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PREFACE 


Some friends and pupils of MaiiamahoprulliyayM 
llr. (Jauj'anatlia dlia. desired to present to liim a volume 
of Essays on Oriental Subjec^ts when he eompleted his 
sixtieth year oji ^oth September, HKiiJ. The proposal 
did not materialise till the KJth of Mareh, when an 

E«litovial Hoard was formed. Work eoukl proeeed only 
when a pidilishei’ ready to tinauee (he [)ublieation was 
found. 'Pile Oriental Hook Agem-y of f’ooua having 
agreed to publish the work, the Seeretary of the Editorial 
Hoard issued invitations h)r contributions to sehohu’s in 
India, and outside on the 9th of Novend)er, 19H2, and to 
Pajidits of the old school cm the 12th of Mai’ch, lOJki. It 
was then intended to present the manuscripts <jf the 
{)apers to Dr. ilha in April 1938. In spite of the short- 
ness of Jiotice the invitations met with very good response. 
The presentation ceremony had, however, to be postpon- 
ed (ill the 24th of November, 1933. On that day a meeting 
was held in the Vii'ianagram Mall of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity for this purpose. The Chairman, the Hon'blc 
Dr. 8ii- Sita Ham, President of the Legislative Council of 
the Ihiited Pi'ovinces, the first post-graduate pupil of 
Dr. dha's, presented to him the manu.scripts of the (con- 
tributions rec'eived. At that meeting the Secretary read 
out or i-eferred to greetings sent by Sir Oeorge A. tl riersou. 
Professor Otto Strauss, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Oopi- 
natha. Kaviraja. Mrs. Khys Davids, Professor H. L. 
Turner, Profes.sor (diaries Hally, Professor A. H. Dhruva, 
Professor 8. K. Helvalkai', Dr. H. P. Paranjpe and Dr. 
N. (jt. Sardesai (proprietoi' of the Oriental Kook .\gency). 
Speeches were also made by Hfio Raja 1‘aiidi;. Shyam 
Hehari Misra, Mr. Panna Lai, Mjiijlavi Syed Mohammad 
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Ali Niimi, Dv. Tara CMuuul, Dr. tshwari Prasad, Pandit 
Iqbal Narain Gurtu and the (diairman on the great seholar- 
ship of Di-. dim and his serviees to the cause of education. 

Arrangements for printing the Volume, however, 
could not be made till after a year. Progi-ess in the Press 
Hrst selected was ex.tremely slow and we had later to <.;hange 
over to another Press. I’he Volume is now, at last, com- 
pleted. Oil behalf of the Editoiial Hoard, the Secretary 
offers his apologies to Dr. .Jha and to the kind contri- 
butoj's for the great delay in publication. As most of the 
j>ro<jfs had to be cori’ected locally there must Ik? several 
mistakes which would not have escaped the notice of the 
authors. VVe crave their pardon for not licing able to 
send them proofs. It is melancholy to contemplate that 
during the long time that has elapsed between the receipt 
of the papers and their [lublication as many as six 
contributors have left us for ever and one member of the 
Editorial Board is also now no more! 

Oui‘ intention was to present the volume to Dr. dim 
on his completing the sixtieth year but circumstances 
delayed its publication till the end of his sixty-fifth year. 
May he live long to continue his untiring laUnirs in the 
interpretation of our past cailture and to inspire younger 
Sanskrit ists with the noble example of his devoted service 
in the caicse of Stira-Sarascatl! 

K. CHATTdJ'ADIIYAYA, 

AtnAlFAj^Al), Sfcretanj, hkUtorial Board, 

I5th Hirptcmbrr, 'Bf J7. Ganganatha ilha (^)mmemoratiou 
• V(»lume. 
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Professor Otto Strauss wrote to Dr. .Tha from 
Breslau : — 

Dear Mahamahopadhyaya, 

It is this old and beautiful title among all you beai', 
with which I beg to address you on your 60th birthday. 
For you have been a real Upadhyaya to all of us who 
strive to understand the philosophitail systems of ancient 
India. Without your works on Mlmariisa, Nyaya and 
Vediinta 1 could not have written the humble contributions 
which you perhaps know by name. You appear to me as 
the happy blend of the ancient Pandit with his depth of 
knowledge and of the modern scholar with his wide 
horizon. May God grant you many years to come in 
such a freshness that you may be able to continue your 
labour for the good of all who are approaching the jewels 
of ancient Indian thought. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Otto Strauss. 


From Sir George A. Grierson’s letter to the Secre- 
tary - 

No one values Dr. Jha’s learning more than I do, or 
can be more grateful to him for what I have learnt fium 
his writings, and 1 should consider it an honour and a 
privilege to have an opportunity of showing this by a 
contribution to the proposed volume. Unfortunately, 
however, owing to advanced age and failing eyesight I 
have been compelled to relinquish literary work and must 
therefore regretfully decline your invitation. 

IX 



From the Right ilonoin’able Dr. Sir Tej Bahaclui* 
Sapru : — 

The tributes which have been paid t«) Dr. Danga 
Nath Jha are none too high for his great intellectual 
gifts and his achievements in the domain of scholarship. 
Of him it ijiay truthfully l)e said that no graduate of the 
Allahabad University has done moi-c for the advani^ement 
of learning than he, and no one has in recent years 
vindicated the claims of Indian scholarship among the 
learned societies of the world than the great Randit who 
combines in himself profound learning and deep reverence 
for our ancient culture and philosophy with a marvellous 
faculty for interpreting them to the modern world, llis 
learning and his intimacy with everything that is best in 
our philosophy and culture is reflected in his daily life, 
his purity of character, the sirnffluhty of his ways and his 
inveterate contempt for the advertising methods of 
modern life. His conservatism may try the patience of 
the present day reformer hut it also extoils his admira- 
tion for its genuineness and sincerity. A great .scholar 
and a fljie gentleman, he has shed undying lustre upon the 
University of which he is the product and to the guidance 
and service of whic'h he has dedicated years of ceaseless 
and fruitful activity. 


Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
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’SfJstTpfmBfirfh’ 5f^T5[Tn’^i7 gft^ m ii 

f5f3r?PT5^«T^'qn^T^B^aiNTcUI^ II II 

^ ii 

??^mT ii v» ii 

I ^ aiWIW: I ‘:0^t’ I 

'3n<Rt^ I 



tjo ?»^?^sn«i5rT ] ?iTf|?Wt?TraT I 

'3mTs?i??i^5c^^-5n^T *T?r: 

^RJHE?iTO55N?i5pft jtsr: 

5rT5^s5(^r5R^ ^iflT»=Jnt!q 

?Tf^T5??«I JT^fT^’’- T^lTf^iTT^f^rat JTfSTT 

52RTli^ ^ 5?RIJT 


15 

II 

II V? II 

II 

II V-. II 

II 

II V^ II 

II 

II vv II 

II 

11 vy II 

II 

II II 


( 



?tnn5^5rF-?j<cr^mra 
sriftfT ?:eT^ir5BT^^ to 
?nw5i5iT5Ji^?:firi; xr^rsRT^^^Isrq: 
i?.?rH ^3 5f^WT ^T 

^fT^jiisftvpn^ N«rf^«rTf^f!T=^ risq 

m’T, srt'elf^l ^ i?5rf^ 

'3?3JiT5Rfir'* 5r»i®rf^ ^^rn. 

5r?qTssih^''--54f5i=^R5n^raT pi>: 
^5n?fmT «i=^ 


q^^m^ror^T— =^ssiFn«TqT ^wnfiL 


^'IfTrlT 


rl^sr 


II 

II II 
II 

II w 11 

II 

II V<£ II 

II 

II Vg II 

It 

II 'iX II 

II 

II v< II 


^ fe»«q w q6W T q ? I ^6$qor ^o;iw \ ^<3T{^f|iip<nqi^f^yif;- 
jfmia#: I irf^q^rsiq i ''?i?nfq un^nfon- 

I 
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( ) 

ii ii 
5ctf?r: II 

^9n II 'ix II 

m ^TTsuofrc^r Ii 

5?ng;^?5??'T?^ ii *1^ ii 

wTfT riTgq^^f^F^" ii 

<3Trg§ giTT^^irofi. ii Hi ii 

»frf^ ii 

qr^iU^T qi’pqrsf <Tf^gfTT: ?li^T II V> || 

q ?Ti^i5qrq5FRqii?^rg li 

giTTfil iTig^3Ttq^TT?T’?qT: II H.^ II 

^T5?iq ^71 qT«TT^ qT, S'^’T. 1 1 

^P»3rRqHt^^— fqfsi^Tf^r: il II 

(!#t TS^ ^t5=?^?n q»4T qgf^ ii 

lUe^lg^q; gWT ^tt ^ II II 

?i®5T4qt4g^;qreN?iiq^^ gfiiqrfttft %rr ii 

«nf ?( ((^ ^ g’jn: ii ii 

% q^q^qj ii 

3fq»^ 5T'^5=^ rim^TST^Tq II V( II 

^sg q iq qg^ T: ^qm^JT^cP^ 11 

qfq^ Mqqr qrFq feqi II i\ Il 

gfrewqquine— q^'tqf Jraf'rpqqp'qrquil il 

qjRRn^j «rqT— II II 

ip^ ^f^»TT5r q^q^qq^ <i^igr*l ii 

qq IqBPsiq i ^qigqqinsRilqwora^qg i ’^qwm- 
I ^qqqwFsigqn! • '^qT*qT *nqq^qqqf^?q i '^q^qqqtqqj i 
fi^; I '^nqwwRa’j&tq*. | i 



«To ] 





( 3^?:«isiT ) 

^15^ 3?rf^»?T m «^53 t ?5q^5^q 


( ?3q?iir<orij ) 

^jirTiyiiJT JT^?iT f^^§rfttsT?cr^5!;Tra?rqr 

5tT«^T— 

f^r^tTTJ ?5nj 




II Vi II 


II 

II II 


II 

II €>9 II 
II 


II i^: II 

II 

II irS. II 










( sahrft, ) 

»T^5n«W^4f?T4N[tS«f f^R*^ II 

I ?rw fi*r(rf f%5^*Tf^«i: 

f^«ST^rsf^ 'R5i^ ^ g^E«^t^nsrf^n^R^^l^; i mm- 

1JIR W ?R?TJIIPSrat»T I ^ flf^ffTRl- 

?T^J^ ^ ^T?^Rm «INt4MfaS^e if^ I 

?ifti5injf f^Tpr ^TSTcfifir wfi^ %fi ?i»>:n^is«ii^- 

t^T-ii ^ts^i«raq[H?rn^sfJr5iT^f%MLi 

»iP7TSiTp^?i':?i^m3?ifl%f^ I r«rftog i sii- 

simr »rTf^ i 

=5r ?]f^g;: ^T^iT3«iTf«n5<rafRTf^T qi v.€rtfig^q>«iT- 
I ?ET%?rii:qT ^'ivnB<iTF.^T ^i Ptstt 

ffljSTrfkciT ?r^Ti^W:i ?f5r w%TK7i ^.% 5'Trf5rciTtr?wfi?an<i:, 

^ ^i%r: i 

asuT^ ^i«?5T^ I ?ra[ =?r 9T^or<n?«irssi; ir^fl^ra 

«rt«rRhwisf^r f^q?nTra»=7?q?T ^%tr?!i 

H 5?h: I ^ yinsftc^iPwT?!^ i ^ ^arg I ^ 

^%?r«f5f<RT<TRI^^ ia ^^^*iTat?i ^5 1 
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I %f^’^3?WPir ST^qr^^rW* 

?ri JT?g?fT5rfipn?^?^ st^qf%- 

?i5?UrR?r ^ itr i?fli«T^ «BRoni; | ar^r: ^«i5rw sTf^R?* 

^PCRfuf^ srf^g- 

I ^ ?TftfiWT?n‘^PlfqUflcf I 

I 'SPlt g I 

?IRT?T^^'h[^UEt%5rTOmJT ^ STPR I '3Tg5Rfg 

^5[T«^'^sfl I u ^ ^5R»iRfir^ vwrr; o^ i 

q?w ^w( I Ri^ ?ian I ?f 

q>R^ S^qwr ^srsw cr^q «iqrftf?r ^ 

5rg?r vwr q ?fsn qq?ftr^qTgqqf^q[ I ^r%r!sn- 

qrqrus^ uq^qfq -sw u utrai- 

qft 5qw>nq??5;q I 'STf^T ^ ?i%?r m ?Tf^% 

q'Tftsrf^ui5^^q^^?:'3rqTq>ft?:q5^rqRi1^f^ q>Tq»?irFrq^fft- 

f #?r I UT 'q T^q: u5^A-q>ssR>qt qqfir ^5 

utqrorqi'ifTu^^ ?q qrqiu^vqtsfq m: 
qqRRi qq 1 =q U H ’^T.qfTq^utsf^I I 

?i5^qt q^qr^R qRiugRq^ ^^5 u^g ?r^f^qfqoft 
HFUU5?Fi5^q^'i qRqRj^lqmq^ 1 qr^q^q jr#r- 

f^ig^?n5qq»^UT5^'Rt q g %?RTr^§F?Tq I ^iRRfqfN^R 1 

«RR^ ^qqrf^uqlf^^q qppi qnRfJqqMqnft^r: 1 3r qq 
^ 5 ^ qgonqq^f^qt gq: qqPr— ^ bir^i wsraru- 

qnt^TRq I qjqqq qn^R.qw gwq^ 1 qqqf^ ft: 

fFftlRTftR^ ft^fpJftrfuSFIT^^q: I q^T U5^R qsioq. 

, • 

Rr<n q w ?TT5?^q Irgqqqq^ftr ^1 ft^^- 

FfiRTiri^q q w gq I ^tris-r q^qg^qiR^qr* 
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^ 5T i %?!, ?wriq«i 

q! | qRq qrs^M^ ^ i 

^Ts?Rr^o[srTrfk <flof^?rwr?^ i ^T5?i w?t, 3T^ ^ JSi^i, q>T5?r 
qnsqg#: fPnf^qsnftqs^iqirTT?!; 

5r«iT srqtqrqr i era qrr^^ qq i ^isq^Jraf^rrai?!^^- 

5rahng5HHeReT^ ^rqjTT sqprat i >3Ter qq ’qqeq^fei^ra^q^- 
^wqqfhqT^q>?T5^q^4Braqra q^qr: i q«ir ^qiiT- 

qqtS5i^nT: raqraf-q^ra ^Nq w^qf^er q|q- 

fqse^q ersiTf^qs^^^ f^Pjqqf^ qns^rq i 

^ =q firf^: ^57RrqiT^i arar^^TJ^ i ^^^FRr^eqq^T- 
q^5srT?nqqts»ffl^R??T?q: ^i^qq^f^qN 3T8ira^wJ^rqqrqqts4 
JTTijqf^qef qTf^q^5 qqJi^qN i wqf^r^^’^sraqs'wra^R: 
?^qT ^qTqT^qqiraTe^^qiqff^^qTq^^MqJT?;q^5jeirara qqqei: 
qhB: I arsik^RT?? f^’qf I ^3T^IRRT 

\^TNq^^qftwraTsqff^?vqq>Tqq: i ^qqsqrqrj? ggp^q^qy e iqqT- 
qtqq^5qqtf»TeiT^q: i ^qqi =q ^?qvTR’^T?ei^rq i ^it =qrqqT 
^qqR>qqq^ns3[qqqt^qi^T’qT?:qra^f^qT i =q?^?5?5f g?q?fqra?rT- 
qqR^T'raqs’qf^^tranorqqeiq^qi?^: i ^imqqraqv^n^qjq 
qfirsrraq: i qqi qi ^’s'iq f.'ir q qfifqwqqnraqqTg;^ ieqq?qqT- 
q5?5wqqrT%f%^nqTe;qr> q^: ??nTqTqqrg;q?qifq: i ^n^^qqfqqi?- 
^^eRI5q: 1 


iq qtqqT qifJT^^qrfrf^iq^Ty^efT I qq q^^qiil^qTqer, 
‘^fisFqsqqr ^ orar^rs^q q^ #e^^orqi%Pren>TOTqq^q 
qfirairq I ^ 5Errq ^irarasq^ qrarq:, qq i^eqqq q»ra 
^ ?fqT«Bi^ qra ^ ^n«Fq qqtqq wfq i 'qcnrfir nHqq 



?!?Tq^ ^jqi^qqR? 
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??f^ jt ^«i*w?rRr«re^«f i 

?r?iR?i ^^q^?nfii5?nf^?f5r i '3rfe*imfrff,rarsPr sr^nft«ncw \ 
^iu#rs?r ^s}'q!ih: \\ ^n»sr»:^ 

I ;j%i5«un I H3 ?n«n#i?^ra 

?EnsF4??i ^^Tof ^ ?isn 

1 3Tft??n5Rr^^sqt??r^ q4^?f5^P7T^?r 

SI sirfir ^inscT^rfirfsi^r^^sft ^ i sn^(l^i?ng- 

'45iw^RiR^ irflsri^n ^ crfl^rar: ii ?cqr?isi?^«n^^ 

I 3T?si«n w ^«i^r^nvn=^si rrarf^ m^^^siFT i 

rwfsfrrf^ \ 

^f^qwRtTiF^T II 5?q5r IsrisifsiTqJT ^TT^^qrgqifiR: 

sBRMgqr?!^ ^ si i w??qrgsrtf>iqf^nsit^qT^- 

swR^q^w I ?iT^ ^^m'WR^RritsrrgsT^ftrs?! sqf^^qiT- 
sisq^ sr?ftsisnsR^qT5r^R^ ij3r^i:«irsq>jr- 

«isrftqf^: M^q^tqi^Tsis^q^siftieRsngqr^si^lf^ i 

^^qsT^^isRqqnts? ?iR*^gwr?i 5iwg«g i ?R^- 

smmsi:-^siR«i% ^^^uRriRsPr ct^q 

sqraR^I mq4gq^Rr i ar^^q^^^isq ^n^Fqgq^ 

^i^pjTRj^f^ I iR ^nq4 gqqjT.qqqf^cuqf^f^’ssgq uni nsn ?rfcr 
^qq^qTq|5Rq|5?r'%'Rlf^?rqmq I '3T^g?q?qf^^or|q^qilfq. 

I SRIc!Wqg?q;qrq^qW^ RT^SI 

qr UR ^ipksmfq er^rPr ^qqqruqtjrsr sq^^q i 


%f^qf^^3<ir4Tqin^:iTqf^^5'jrRtq^qR sng: \ 

^SRJ'g^rsra sltR^qTfrigf!sq?j^n?^«i^ii slf^^qr^Rfir^sfir 

^ ^qWsRsi I qq ’q .’wraroiq; i 
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?T?iTO: infirm ?:^f^?m9TT?i;r3qT55a^^ 

srf^STSrftlS^lf 'Rtc^iT ITOWR mt ?2JTrI. I ^ 

srftrgTsrftrs'i^KHT^^ jrfctqT^Wcr 

^ RftraiJrftra'?^ ?q«ssifirqT?i4 j? n^?5Rn^^si% 


g«TOi5i^R 1 ^n?^?r- 

^ I ^51% f^?SlR5rfrl^^— ^ORWT IIRTcTl?BRF-§5S^sn^?lRT- 


15 1 R?R^T?«rWR: I 

=?jT?R«n^T?:: i ^iorr 


S?l4 W RR o.^ ^l^Rt- 
i ^^?«r f^^KofR ?Rft- 
3^ gq^iRRr gaT^ngt: ^«igq^R»R, q^tRR 

?ruRR^ R^g^gRT ^ ^»fRR?ig?iRTgirNgfl«J: i 

<^?i =^ gorviimTRgil^^Taw^lf^IRR |IT’R?t4 I 

^or ’sn^RpN ?iRRfef^5T Ri^g?i^g5^ft#^RTfg’5«?^wiii5r 

?jreR^Wg»I5S*l5?iRft^ ftrftg5I^O|5^l3[ I ^ ^JT- 

J ^gwR 'R?»?Tfir 
I 5I»RT5l ^gR’fi: II ^T^- 

Rgil»RRT gi^RT^R^BR^RT ^ «5fRg)R5T- 

^ % Rg: ftlSSf f^*T 
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JOi?nftTO»# I ^ ?Tf.rc^: ii TR«t5RT- 

II iPt ^^or^4F?iq. i «??i^ f.?jgF?i^or 

I ^nsF^gw- 

cffqqFtsfii ^ qn'??3qqf%: i 

?fT«F^ =q q^'WT citq 

f.?j^q^?iT4f^5n?5»T4 ^ i sqfii* 

NjtI^ ?:qiftqr5rH %5ra?n«Fq5Pi ?:?jrqT»iRsfq qwc m 

i?>«fTsPr 2uf^T?qt ^ I q?ns?rqqR5ft?jTq ii ^t- 

fST^qwf^pT 

gjfTqj^Pi ^^1 

qfwS?|5RKjfiT?U«FRT?3 §?< qiW^T'R^RqjfWra^Pr- 
w^r qiqFR I ^H^^nqqf^qRqi^: I 

^qqF«M cJR^I^qR^^?^ 'q^TW^Rfs?^: I qq =q 

RRTgtn qq^qiPr ^qT5TT?fflgts5i^: i ^^uRfq^^qT ^ §i»^qR 
^qtqq: II i?qRf qrqqiq qq ^s^prfqfq qgq^^T^^qroiqq q 
(aqrqrifrFq#: i rPi ^'tqtqqi qiPr ^qf^iTPrq qiq^ ^qq gqmr: 
qrqqJHTqRsqqtqqrqT qr^jqq i?qfq q qRqqr i qf^ qrq^T- 

q'WW RiTife, qrq^T ^[nqT qiqq qRnq^q^q^qT'qcRR^rqiqT 

qifl I q;^qtqqTiRq% m^?nm f.?I?qWTqqqratq ^qs^q I q 
qT?Rpfq<^Ff^q qq^q qpq ?iq>lTqqq#Pr q^qq; I qq>:qtqqt5r. 

w'qt^f^’^qqqr sdqf^qT^cMqtq^qrfq q^^RfqqjR^qfqTrl. I 
^T^qq^ij;, qrs^^t gqt qTqqTqTqR!T?:^?qq qrqqr^iqRiR^F 

fit qqRqTf^!^'ts4: qTftqif^ORlq’qFg qiqq: I ^pq«n 

g^tfqw q^qqqr q qf^ f%f^g^?qFqfsrrqg?^Mr qWTSq^ I 
qf^apnTRrncqf ft; q^gfqiF^f^ ftisiRim^q 51^^ qis?t ^ 



sw 5i^tiRm<ninm*^ i ^^lreJfNTftmfa^«?afea^^• 

m«r45«i^a ?j?«i?nq: i jr?ftqTmmn^ 
w1a»iiar *» va: I af? ^a?qTftmfqa;f?rfrr am ^ #.a?Fm^ 

faapam^afmrftaV #a fifaMim^i^ wani^a^ire^ma 
ftf a aa TOsm: i^ aaa m^ w ga aw i 

fmm i aa 3 ^ ?m>[fi: ^ aaifta^ II 

??aT^ aTaaT^«5T^a^^wi5fai?:aiqf^: i a agn^: i 

artfsa^araLi ^agr^oraf*^ a>. 

?^aiai: arniFJ^feaKt^fii 1 


'Sia aa ‘aairaaiafaf9ig3fe^saa?^>Km5itqaT- 

qrqinacai aaaialftima a mfaaVaa^a-iaafaat^qsar- 
g^aiga^PwRataaaa^fic a^at; 1 wfi^ aifia??«^ar mft^saia- 
ai^iamata: i aa: aa'i^ ^remn^^ar ^m?ta a a ?qsi R^Hi aaR- 
fafti«23fti:i?aJ9a?atm aiaftRaa^j^i aia?a^ ^ af^ai 5 a 
afegrai |rai^ RafaaTfria.aif^aT3a‘ifaa.taa»armaiaa ^r^an- 
ai^sFaaai aiaaiRa: 1 mmafTmaar aaf^ana) 5 fe^aaa?aT?:sRft- 
asrnm^aaiqiaWR at ^ata: 1 af^ a aa?a;Ria3aaaifii 
?iwamN^i ^laiorsfRa atftaTfaaj^ieai:, a ar^aTmwmj 
aif^ ^askaaasaa ?qR?c«f5m3i 

as §i^qaT^a aia?;ataafti.Ksfir ^aaa af^^tfta aam 
asfta faai fa^ as: 1 a?:ofTasfir3^ft^ aiaft ?iaa ^arf^r aa vm- 
caaHaa'taaTRa ^laf^maai^a 1 aa^a afeft?aa arcmwa aa- 
5anftR f^imai^?iaa: mftaR ifir a a aiaan 1 afiift?a- 
ataJRiaaaar aa?mftaTmasRftfirftfir fa^aiaai afiifta aa%- 
?a<a amaa w?%a afcift^a ^a aa sr?fta^ a aia^n 1 aqa%ai- 
^a?«f ^aainaa^ 1 ^ a ^a af^ft?aa 
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sr I I 

si^oNt 

fSRRwnfirs^iif^: %r sri or 'i5?4^ 

sRft^ra 

ffir ^ I ?i?^ ^ ?ri \^- 

or>Rsr^«:r: i nsf ;!5«ft^TOi5i^of i 

Vi ^ 15 ! I »jp[T^nmi^Pm?iRT?:Of5q^h;»T- 

srf^qi?^T!iigqi!?i^ 1 irt ^ s^ft^ion- 

I liorf ^ ?!?TRRT 5ffe?|iifrr «JW4f^: O^htt , 
^Rtqrn f^feRT 0=5jfw^5I^RT I «r^^- 

I R^^T3^*rsfR I '313 ^3( 

“5R1^R!T ?:?TRnRT iT 5r%?IT I 

^?5ifwf5?3^: I 3TRT 3 R 13 ?8R3 ?,R?f ^cRctts^trwt^jrt 

^ I 

^ R RR ^T5J?3 ^^'RTR^ RlcftR 3RRI[R. I RSIT, 

Rt ^'^R'TfR5IRWR^^RRR«lR I '3?R 

Rtf^^^ireRTgRlf»l«=^»ftfR^RRRRlf^?I=5l3:^i«jRraNRW^r Rff^- 
SRTRR ^ RR: I RSUji?5f5^fq^^q?5SI 
R5lT^f^1RRTR5l=R3R^-RI^nR WR5^^Vl?:ijfTg^^oqTqT?:T«RT R 
I ^R»g5R3. 1 '3^5^ ?IR 

^ ^ROIRV: I ifm 

ROfir I ^RT RtR ?Br 9 

irrrsrt:! RRSfv Ri 1 JI^m3TR^F?f 

RTvftiRfllRiT Wll ?RR R^RSr«RTR5r^RIRf^?l>RRi?n^3ITg3|Y 
RRfk*nR3f§its?iRR|f%RlR: I ^3 ?^Rrr 
^? 5f^^Pra?JTSR!iRRtB^^Rf^R “R^SSR^Rrr ?if^?!RT- 
I ’ERT^ fRfelR^^flR'lRirfon^R^ 3 



«fo vmfqjDI^ ] 
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I 

f^T ^ 


^?T?^ftrRr ^STf^rrs^^isRtsr^ of^oir ^ 

filr^ wh? 3n«RW>I: I ?T«n %^J?IF5Rt ^iWRnJT«ftfrT I 
?I^f^^»i^TPr %f^ I ^ 5 ^s?fcr*ft- 

fh^F^CRr^^g’^tHw^iPrsf §=^^fiT^ •ft’?: i ^ %^|?TFW5TO?n^- 
?r I in»n>HR^?F^«jft!?nF§ f^TqTri#ftwf%^ i 

5T f%f%^«rTST?>q I »n^?ftf ?5*T^r?:^*=^nfR: ^ 

5riw?mt??iw f^rf^??TftB3rT(^JT^ eHwRsft qg^tqg p i 

»Tr5r?ft^gj?5rf^?TTftTqFn??^55ftpT0T ^^orr w«Frjfh?T i «i5q^5=5n- 
II 


II ftr^rq ii 




( vTTtrstd, otswc ) 


^^RTT r+^lr*l*?)trT5Wf^5»f 

5T ftT«^fl., ?T^ 2njffJr???rsf ?n«i^ 
5nf^?irpr^>mf^: i ?r8irf^— ^ 

^Jd^, ?r«n ^ ^5 ;iT?isrMtfJi »T?rfir, m 3iRw;rcaf ?w«T»Rf 

I worf^ri 5 ^?:^?R?^T?o?i^qr^jT 

ni^ ?r%#n»TT^ ^ ^ i 


‘5dre?R^5t% ^ dPsf 3R«?fir ‘sn^^T'T?^ f??n^- 

^5q-q> n;THT fi i 5q ^ ^ ?3ffT5f ftiBjrfrr ^ ^njfgR^ij;! 
5r«nfir f^nnf^^:, 55?rift^T 

5TW*lTqT 3Tf5d5!!I^Hf sr^gtqTJIW^- 

5r?snf^5TWT^ I rT*n ^’^sTf^?«n^S ^ng?r- 

5dhn|^ 'S^TTR^g^Trl^^^ftrRSrsiJTT ?ISIT 

^ f^. «n?r, 

^ «rf^ ^ ?r«iT ^ 

is^^r^n^nsif «rnf»irf ^sit^ ^ ^ «fH wfir 

4mR[^ ( ^^<idnj^^ g ? T^ q difqTt ?Rl. i ?»«n 

*iig# gitnT dT^Ril^rd^n^sd 3j«i»r<i(^^f?» oTi«:4:i^^i- 
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35!^ ?R?? ^ «r 3»T«Tqg»i* 

W*T9TTf^-*nqqK?nTf^ l q# ^qqorNiq I '3T?r qq ^ aucjftqw 
q^3qq 5Erq;i?gq i 

quinqi^or ‘sqT^w^w yi5!?^q’ f^qr^qr i q«n 

q#l^f5iqTSrq ‘f^I??R§ q^T^cqrq,’ (3;qft-?-?-?<:> f^qrf^ 

f^Trqcq qw4q I 

q«nf^“^5?mT^qf f^ q^ipq %q^, 

qt3f^iqT5Jiq^:,qorTqTq^Tf^^5ft?qT%?Rt^nr?qTq?«n^ ^qf 
qq q ftT«qr]Lq?q?rf%q^iqT qqi^fwq I q^T q fcT qq 

^q qRtqf^ qq qrq qpTO'^qftlfe; I qofqqrqqtq^r^J 

??nq^, qqi q q^q qq sqqsir?;!^! qqqfJr^ftqt ^fev^qr, q=q ?iqiq- 
qf^ qgqq, ?q«BT^qRnr^=q jjqqqqqqit ^qi^q^q q q^; qt^q? 
?if^i3R[ qq qif^ qqT q ^qqq^q^%q ^ q^qf ^^q qi qrqqqrqq 
^1 3Tq ^n^qiqq qftqqqRW 

qu:nrq q ^qqf^ ?iT5qqtq:?j»^?i^^T5qqtqqt: ^^RorqqqqT 
qtqqqrqqqrq, i qq q qqfwgquunfJr Tt^ q^Sqqqrfq ^: i 
q f^^gquTif ?n5?^q4q??Tfq ^qrq i 

f^q qqr^^iFq^ qq ^if^qrqTfqrq^: i m q^^ 

qfqq q^qig^qrq 3Tq?Tfw qrqqrf^ ^qtqqrqsfir qR^q- 
Tn^TF^qW^Tfq, qf^ 'Sn^qf q^qf ^^qiqTqpT, qqq’ 5.^ q^- 
qiqqri3qqf%?qq ^qrq i fVf5FqqqTf^?:?[T-^sfTP qq f% f% q qqqf^trqf. 
filfe sqq^qrsgqqf^: I qiqq f^^iq ^rqqf qtqqiqf 

5nqf^irq««f qr ^qrq ,^^^qfWRifq?qqq qi ?qTq i 

f%=q ^ qwTqwgqq^^ ^ptw q^fq^f^r q qq^, ^r- 
J!q ?Fq^rqqq«qTqTqq qjqrqqqTgqiq: qqi q q; ^ t 

^fir qgqf?’ qqrfqiqgqqtq^ qnrqiq^qq^Rw^or qlq i^^qiPt 
?l?qiqnq%: «tt, % «T qortgq^ q^T-qq^qrf^ wnnqf^:, 
#I qoifqf f^on?RqTf^q ^ ?»5^qTWSf» qoj^qqtrrt 
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4o Jiwsmwft ] 

I 3Tg5|^RW^IO[qtl?|»T* 

S’j^N^rfSwm^iTsrTn: i ^orRm^- 

5T ^^Tlrl., cTWTf5!c2I?5f ^nn^JT 

q^sr qtwspqT^^qTrr^ 

?ijn 4 :i ?i«iT qra^^ 5 qT^?;wqf.wi 5 qsfq ^3 

#ra 5 qq 5 iqT^q 5 T^fH^ftf>i:’ ^ ?qg^^ ?ror^?q?q 5 ' 5 fiq 1 q^sfq 

‘qi=qT ^q^cqqr’ qofq^qrqqiJiqTqT q^=qT f^cq?^ 

m qq qtfqqf ?iqiq} qtj[qfq^?q 31?qqT qq|qT?:orWT- 
qiswfqTq^Rq^q ^«r q^q^sqq^^^rqti qoffqcq?q ftis 
q 5 fq?q?qfq?TqT 1 

arq qqfq^q^qfqqr?:: I 

arq qor^jqTei: q?ft^ fl[ ^a^qf qmfqqnqf 1 qq 

qoriqwfq?q?qq=q q^qq^agRi ^Tsqrqi^fqqTfqq ^ ^rqqqngtwq 1 
qqr qwf 5 i?q?qqT^^sfq qorTqt fq?q?qT^5qTq^5qig ^sf ^qf 
f^qqiqiifqq??iqTq: q q.qTqfiqTq |fq ?TfT gqlqt^f^ 1 

qq ^^qm:-— 

‘arqqt: ^?qq^: 5n^: ? qTO^Rfq^iqqtqT^fir qqqigqqq:’ I 

§fq ‘4t5qf^^3’ (3. qt. ?-?-'<) ^^^ifqqqqq quri- 

fqftfB q^ qiqflfq qqqqT^.^qrT^^q §?sqPr 3q^qt%q^ 1 
qqr qq q: w^: q aqi^irf^g: q %qq ?T^R?'qq qqi ^is?r- 
q;fq«BtqT?;qftqTfqf^gT^^ ^ qwT: q?fq53^5^, qqr q q qT=^T^qiq- 
^qwTqr f^qrqwpq^qg^qi^ qif^ 3 qTq 5 flqiq: 1 

^q qoritorqqi^qifq^q^sf^ qqr^w^g: ^q qq q? aii^r* 
qoftq:, qTqisanqt Jeqiqqqiq,, ^q?q f^qi^qqq5?qfqqqifl 1 qorr- 
^\ qifq^mT?:qrqTirqq;Tqqtq‘lqTrqqTqq%, qqrq q^qqi’^qf^^'lqRor- 
q;^?qlrqjqq?q^ftt«qf^, q qwT5q% qit qqqqft^Piqi^^^- 



B2 JHA OOMMJflMORATION VOLUME [ Pt. MadhAva SMASTfei 
W ?IW !l53^R5R(^3r5J 

^ ijrsTf^wiorT- 

^5r q?tsiRorsf«i ^wsE??w l^^icR^ii^gtsPi 
vik z^r 

^rnSf^f 51^ f%3 ^2 qi^JT^ RIT^, g«IT i*=5(PB^ 

gw WFWWT I 

RW ^w: %fH 

«n«RRlRR^ ^gwiwwfwf?l«2 I w^gfg 

5 ^g'l^RRg^w 

^^Wsgi^mRORj «J5k:, : 1?: I^f:. f^WT 

»n^ f^w^:, ^WJRi^ ^ fw5iww:, fwwT »^5? ^wnsft, 

jWRoMfijsiwm w?Tgi g^?wwiw^?5Rw 
w f^pra5WT?i.i gw^^')w?B?wwfegw q^rwf ^iw w w 

ww w ?:i5ra^ *JT5 wTs^w, ^[TWT^w^ife^igwft 

«Fwq^w: I i5wt?i*J w RTSRife’ fg'r^RTfg^ 

?ng ?5wra4wt«w?wwfew fJjw^ swi^o^ urasqij^ i 

g«n fwi^5SH»i;fg«j»gf wmR §‘^ 1 ?^’ 

^ WT fwjfirWT WT, ?% fimi s^^gjjpw: «w I 

3fw f«R*R^ ww ^pit^^5w I gw wz 

i[% qt zw sfjwrf^^or ^rwrf^q? ^k^aw q ftw^4 

q»i 3zqwrg!^ ^rifan !n% ^rz grf^r gr^ 

^q^g ^Toft fe i 



( f^ri!R?rq[ ) I 

> 3 T^ai^ .w'^rom^rr: W ^w^q’ i ‘qoiJ^% 0 - 

mi q?[T5iT»ng^bT^^:, =^«n ‘arBufi^ !jTt^.?iq’ s^ ‘^w: 
q^S5^’ 5r!JT^ ^t% I 


q?:, ^M: ^=^§ 5 ^, n-.^ffT 3 ?!^tTili:, 3 ^qt ^T- 

lft »Tf^?ftc!iTf^?qT 'RRT fif 3 n 33 ^^^^q 
^|q[aR» 5 q, ' 3 T^«IT qi wi, qTq '4 ?^m- 5 ?ifiTfg^q^, fiq ^If^^I- 
qf 5 ?)roqgf^q^atqT ?^»qqiT?>T- 

^qi^S 5 qTS:?r^ 3 irT I 3.3 nq rlTlSRq- 


5 J?i^TtJi 39 TR 3 TfT q^wrR^?:: 

‘W15R ww^ q^T'3r?i5Rl4 ^f qqqqfqJRPqt qqfrf 
an^ qR qraqiflf^’ qT^ q^RiqiS'J.qifq’^qTqRqi^r i ?i?!ifq 


«P 2 fill^qmfgffTqq 


q>riT’ f fcf ? 3 r??Rm qg-qq?qTf? 



q^T 3 ?qqq q qi^Pi^JT^Rq;, 3 R qq 


ftnarfq i 


3qq:, 3qqt w:, m qi^qirsqqR qqm ^13135^ ^ mn- 
H 3 q«Rq^T^qi?T^ 3 ?q^ 3 r ^frr ^ Rife, 

qtq^ g^, ?r?r qRq 3?5qRT?n=%q qqq 1 q?r 3 
wrra 3 q 3 t?t »r q^^rei^R?q 4 

qm\ *R ^ ^f%q»qTqq 35 qRjm-’qT!?»ft 4 qf«r ^ qreftfq 


ftlSq I 3 q 3?q^R?5qf^f^ ^%q: I 


5^3 q^iqTqq q 5 ^q?^R- 5 qq,?g=Kq^, rif q ?TqgJ^— q 6 fq 
q^ qr qrsssisff q?qTW??i^w q qw^qq^^«>qR- 

qftqif^q»qqTg 3 sq q^ vi\^, i;? 3 «>^, 'r^Mqqjjpfq^BWR- 

oftqTf^^^qiss 334 qifq qra^ i q«iT ^ clf^qsqiqq q«nss 334 - 
-qqTsgqqqqtwRorsT^T ? 5 rr ^ =q ?i^ 3 ^ 

ftl«l^, ?l«n K^snqqiqwfq 3 lT 33 ^^qqi^T 33 ^!qt^?;qftinfq. 

X 



JHA t!OMMKM<MiATI()N VOLUMK [ Pt. Maohava Shabihi 

i ?isit 

^ ^ riw 35<iTorf ^?P5«f 5n??ft^ 

^req;! ^OTff q ^^cqrgqs^wiqT- 

s3«n^‘t^T^or??i 53^?:»jr^5!9i^q 5%, N- 

I ?isn1^ ^31^ '3??qqTS3«m?iRtwwqT5r- 

qi%q!^'t'3Tfir, q ?r3;»m !3^T?W«TqF^q '^TTfisqf: 

ftras^nq;, ?i«n ^ jrsTqmor^qRT^qiri, RaimqRr^§|sr^q;3?qTq:q 
q^qTsPR»?rf 52IW 

^ ?qi 3 , gfr v3!q^q RifrT, ^ ^ 5TRTcRSW: 

‘snm i??nf? i ^?i l^^dsfq qqf Ist- 

?!?q^sfq t^i q?iq;5*ft4 M ?.^rqiqf^^f5r ^ § 

^?iq?iT I '3i?r t?.^ ‘qt sigiiw fq^vnf^ qr I 

I qNWf^ ^iq^Rr, q RprRiqTOfR, q1^> 

I?:, ?r!il^ qS[t^f%Ji?itn ?r?4^ Sg^?i:i 

Pif^ , w^: ^jmTfq srfiii?:’ (^r^: <3?. ;f. y>) 

(9l5r ‘qi?> I ^gq. ^T/<-,?"?-n |Ri ^r^T 
q^[srRq:) g«n 'qqr 3i?|5q??r ■argqj^^t ^Tf ^ i^^r- 

^:’ (m V< 'i) I 5i«iT ‘jrjnqfgif^^^rg’ 5r^ 

«njHFg 3?^ # 'H, ^ 

qTgqfq ^ qmt: p-^t, g^spjq ^qftJjq^ , gqr 

^Ssnsn^t^Rr^^R-.^j^rgiRr^, ‘?i3r?g?fmT^q?if,5ftq:,’ (f%^T. ?r. r) 

f^g:’ (?5?lsnq 5ET. y) qwqqraisi^q I 

'3R qq ‘qt srgfiw f^qrRr qq 1 srflwt^ g^n’ |Rr 
q*R*n«PigT Ri%?i«B§wg^gT ftfWiRr 1 Rb^t Riggw^ «ri^- 

^5iT^TgRg''tq)i3c gqr^ fg^aft: g»Nsr- 
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irrsr'^:, ^f^fRrsrrgfi^^ 'a^'Tf^^nrww ^ 5?i^?*n 
jjift ^«iTft, ftisF^ g 

!3ifR:»ir*TT5rt5|^? ?j3nf^rft: ^ ^s'^R'ItN:, i^^sr^TfciFjp^- 
5|R:orR»?^ I rl^^: ^«IT 5r«IR ^ 

?T«B5RT#J^n^?m5r^ I 

?Tsn »T?wi3^rirsf^ ?7gM i ?r«Trf^— 

3TWI fmir: ^5TT^ i 

sqir^: #.q5f f^qr ^ q;?!? it ^r^rq: ii 
qgnof girq: 35 i 

^wiTfeQriqq^rq f^qi an^qf^r ^rf^mq 11 
3T«R =q— sr^rorr 'qt^rfr f^5q5?ife?t:qt fesrmqr: 1 

' -z» 

q^cTfrT w. II ?fir ^ I 

qTi!fidsPSr--ii ^fkrs^^rTT ^ q? T?cqi 1 

wk TTir: ^qT??ilsi=ei^ 11 1 

^ ^^fqiRTiqi^W q^qfq^PT 3%q?qM?5?j 
qfR^ssnqqrf^ri ^gT^rr^oTTf^iRTf^m =q 1 q^ir ^i3^f^?RTiw- 
’^^qqiqqT'TT^'cr: qTT^qi: 1 ^TRT^qRr: qqqiTqrar^" 
ftTTT^qtqqrqr rfTit^qifqqjvTiT »TTTr«qT»TTqTq 1 '3TT«qq- 

qif^5qTTTisqTqT: arPr qr^^qqriT ^TqrrnqT^fksrf 

^?T*TF^ 'q qj^fqJTTJ^ 'q^qjqq fqqiq^rq sci, IT =q q«TT Iqiirt ^- 
^THT^q f qtoTR ^ q»3^rTTn^qqT f^dqqr ^rq^qw, qqqpFqnm- 
gi^q? § qqi^iTMqiqqif^cq^ q g qqqtqrc^Rq: qJflTSSf^t?!^, 
qqi^wqqqiq^ argqq^rqRfqrqrqrf^^ riiCJPffrgrB^^- 

R^qi 

3T5n^ TTjfqift^fqrqTiTT ?TTTfinrgqT«nqqTq; 

(cF3rqTfq% "i^-qt. ?-v?'’-^j#): 

qq ft; qT#q q^qiqq?TqTqTrqq;?qf^^qi^: ^qq;?q^TPg. 

4qf^— 
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Ji yi^Tse^j^^rR JiJiTJTf'r ii 

'‘Zt 

O nO 

<#5 iRi: ?BT5?iTf^i II 

snra^gt^fJpTrRsnc^: qf: i 

q>: || 

‘ 3#JTift% ndf^rT qsRq I 

rtrrrt ?:r^Trmii’ q>*iq ii 

^ qi S|T I 

?^53^t qRq f% qqt^Rq || 

=q q; ^ ^ i 
?is?q4t7TSr ^ II 

’Erreq ^tq5i%?rq i 

jrf^qjqfqqr^ I 

q ^jTTrqT ^q?TTR uN^^ai oqqfStsraq || 
ajlRq 9q?nfR^qjq I 

T?qqT^rWf«l' =q ^(5r I ^aR q;qq II 

arf^riTjonqi =q aR^qq r^r q g i 
a^rT?5rt n[t?ir%q%T II 

‘|q ?q’ g^oftaRR ^jpf I 

^T^R%?tqqpi?q qfiRrq^f || 

'•Z/ ^ 

nq ‘q^’ r?R q?5r: #R ^pqTgqi^ I 

sra g%i4wfton ii 

‘qiqq: ?qaf qcqTqTq»?:or qf^ I 

qq^ q»: ii 

?ng?i#i qg^^gsT qig^qtsqqrq 0.^^ qw>s^jvftaRr if^ 
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sni?ftscf srgs?il i 

^ ^jn^rtsftcT ii 

^ 5TW 3^^ssiff5?vnJiTO'JiT*Rr^Tnri IfT^o^n^orT' 

^jmcri5q[ ‘3n^’ 3r«TWT«Ror i 

?rsiT ‘^'tcPT’ i 

?i?i5^ ^ ‘at’ ?T5? ^^5?PiissPia:'ianj^ ii 

f% 5 a5f^ ?TS?f 5^N5%a ?ri 7 1 
a^nf^r §{i=^?ft g?T €?aa ii 

^ a^sfc-aaTTtswnaPran:: q^a^siT at ^ ataaaa«laaiwaT- 
qfHaPa, aar ??Ri^aaT’^a^raa«aa?a^a i ?fa i 

3TSI w a^ararf a ^aa4^a ^ a^ar f5#aT ?f?i %af 
ina^, aa4a«aTf^?aaa aaRiT?a aar^aara: i 

^ef^Ra^a'rtt^ora. 

‘ataar ^rf^^^a^safs^Tarsiql^ a?^ asiRr, araa^ 
aiaaqf^rafirf asaOr’ aft: i 5!^a»:- 

3Tftft?aT ?EftFsj^ttaa ataaa a i 
atstaia^sift aTfiara ara^ g a: ii (f«:^aT 

l?aTftaa^na^a?aaa?fc^faiaa laaiftiaa ara^a, i 
aa acftaaiaftaR %aaT^, f^g ajaiwi ft?:aai?ft?a aaft, 

awaaaiaL, ‘a aarssar ^r^raf 7?.w aaasR^a’ (ar'R-?>v») ^ 
saraat^^liai: 

^ ^nfftwi ^ ftift:: arm g aa 1 1 ' 
a^ a?atai?aafa^a^ii 



;J8 JlIA COMMEMORATION VOLUME [ Pt. Madhava Sbaktbt 
rT^^^cTTOTirlor I of 

q4or?qRri ?r*n ^ ?r?rt«rmss?ivR«T% 5 ^ 5 ^ ^^Ruri 

rr?»5^% STTO, ?R^#?ra[*iT^ «R 

^^oft>^ ^rm I «rRsn nTTg^n^RT^iT ?ni?»T?5r^^or- 

«5«nsft?®: I 

m ’R ‘^?R5R^T?Kh5rarf ’ 

(V?-?) ‘«i>Pr§n?twrf^T fet: 

Jin^i fir f^ra::, ^ ^ ?Tsn ^ 

jqsiR ?ftr<RC^ srw «wii?ia|jrr?n «T5^sri§ionR^- 

^JRSwq: I 

^ ^ gsT-.^T'rf^fR Vjl5orsrrf^iT?^r: gfr:^<n?jrT»n¥r!r ^fir 
fqoz ^FjftfiRmRor ^ 1 ?i«n fir 

^^qr— 

^ g R>> t ^ 5 ^ qT^«n sfir^sTf; 11 
STRT^qrR ^TSSfilR ?Tcr: ftrfeqsTR^lfe I 
' ^ 5 5^Rfk?T: II 

5CT3n^ ^UTwr^ft^g^rR w 1 
!a5r^ir JT?,T3frR ?ftEf ?r^: 11 

^ ^ ?rgqT^^ 11 ffir 11 

^sftr— 

Tfe^Fq^gisrrfiT ^ fir^f sr: i 



4 3U 

f?n^ I ?iTr?<rs=5nwT^'t5^?rTf^5=^^«i: qT^R?^ft!snrf*r 

‘?Tt ^ «TT ?c3n^^^W??IT rr^Ttwfq 

'31^^ TF^noii I 3TP?^sn 

3T%fe^'t^Tfi: I ^ ^ ^tthf^rt: JT-5norr sTsjfqfif- 

q5R?n?R^l9i:, ^nfRqPtwTri: 

f^wsfq ^Jisfrir ?iqjT?5n«r?n^i^<:tjnri i 

f^: qq 

q;5q ?r^i[5rqR*n^f^qqTqTf^?Fi?:HqTir«T^?^?iJTr5n5qf^?i^ 
f!«JT =q 5!Tq^ ‘q3TTqfe%^H3I?l’ ifg ‘^> q?T 'Sr^.^q^I <3!1 h 4»^ 
qraf%% aTT^Rerqq^’ ^ *q i 

q 3 f^Rqrfiiqir^q ?i^iqT?^T4fqqq^^»Ri?q;n5Fq:, 

^swif^?i^^qT3^T% qjf^RqjT ^^nps?^?!, 

qsTTqrqr^tJTt f^5r^g?qTf^?qf^ ?qg^ i 

^Rqifii5ri?R?<i5cq^5qi5^TqT«5TqT f?ife5cqlw?i^; sttst, 

?Kft?q ^ ^tqi^ ?WI5q^, qTSFqife^ftrqT- 

»p% q5?:oftqt ^Ts^?:q5M't^wPifrr 

I 

riTpqr^fM fi?f4qT:, q^p^FSRRor^^Rqt 
^vm #1 3T?r q«r qqT3^:qfe?5qi^ ft«Rng 
tfTr^^?Rr^Tg ^5r^9r»iq55nf^[?«ifq?fqf^?iqfl55non^ 5«|?q^ 

»T#an gqt?»R5i^^qTtjrmq ?wiq»TO 
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W: I 

w®«TCt 

t. ?. ?? 3^ I 50. ^ 



^ cTc«i 1 




[ ^i8*iai4:, «n[5*n^w:, «;, wt <?», 

5j?mt-ra«ra?na®r: ] 

f^^fE;qR 3^-i ^csn ^§orT‘ i 

?rf^:f?T^'T^TSTf »? 2 Tr It 




“ws?m?rTW ^T JTftf^fr twiftfr 


srf RT=^w5^???ni5f^5?iiic??nftf*i% “ 15 T- 

wCra: «fTiT3?^«TT^'t»n^R f^fT?5n 

3?10nj5n?!ITf^ m «T?n^ 

««f sqiRIRRl^ ^5T 5 ip^T 35W? I 


JTRor ^ 3 it^ w^i 3 «i- 

^nsra ^TOffsf^r ^ 9 ^ ?sRif^ ‘‘5^1013 jtIW*?’’ 

^ I <3m«?d3Tf?T 



a 


JHA (H>MMH)M(HtATlON VOLUMK [ U. M. Sit-iBiuf 


’gsn^'k??r«w«55r»iTORT|^- 
R^mrq. i 5rfq?i>?2rfor«if«rq?iN?i?:- 


1 (ar) IJCT^'^ramis^'i^W lt?wi^q g?y.^qfi f q? fagwt 
gin^^€5rft «fTfeair%»sr:??ft5i^{^a: q € > wwftiq i g< *T^ ^ qr € t m <tn j iqrift<T- 
vWt I [ ^TOfsira^tn: fww^ ^=:* «Wi. i ] 

5m^^gf?R^iJsnsrHtiT^ 5 iqtmiw??i*?fKi3!f«or^5TOii#« ^,^ toHi 
cn^nq I 


(f) ««jiw;nwi«sRn^sf sh»n5ins?n??r- 

q5iwi?i I [ »it?^fpn^afs5rfr*?i ‘«55?n<Jf’-wraTf^ 

«Ra5»wi i ] 


(3) sOTTwn^ 

niwldfF«'^iF«te«nimrtirww*n«i?!l ‘ « f^.«wifiF; iw: ^.af ? 

I Rffian^w^^r ?r*i i 'Sm- -’- 

*' • > 
vf)irl»H 


fiwwm ’arai ?f?T <9 i 

■3Trnil^«f ?3RSR«ra^5;W> 5?rf^F: 

^f«?g^WRT ntfpj 5in<T: ii [^] n” 


%h 5^ [ nm^iienT^nF^nn^qT: 

a«mjiwiw ^«?w ] I 

(Ft) FW«ITO5^«WW»ftft*R«»5«F^f ar^W*iaFf‘ FBlfis* s«:q?p?nia*! 
‘w «nf?& Frt F« ifwt€i^ f*i?’-f»?fe I 5«i^sMnf~ 



] «fmfk 5 r:»ai[ 5 r 

m 

im ^ I 

'?g5iior«nH ^q^rnp^nnT 

5^5^ ?qiff^ H w’ln’iRWT: \ r ^\\ 

’T«i^f%jj^^f%^5trsr^»*T?JT»fn^ srsiift f^: i 

o,^ rTsiTSS3rif^r?T: I ^T ’^T^^n^qw qftw^T # 5?iqr5r^T' 

I” I 

^r#¥tT?f^trT o?rr?H^<*^qr qft'Jr«T ^ wnri^wfl?- 

^ ;<g o?q I” ifir I 

«r€: it®*n; ftrai3?q^qsw? ns?»n>qt 

«Ti?if 3n 3ifiRi ^ «r^ ir^ncRrt ?ro^ i 

^w' 5nqq qqTOi>mf^fqfwf|j»nfnqjjfW: u*’ i 
[ ^r3i7«i^qqhiq>Tr9i^{^'aqqTR?q«^^n^m9i?:Rim>’!i»nqnin?hi«ra)i(- 
nF?qq?PW»^?a*?qs' i ] 

(^) wnqqirtqi’ qnanq^^q *wf asiw- 

5 ?^ww siR?rfat«' n' ?»gAl!?qt(q 

swTOmsoi qwT^q;’ ?ra wfqfni i 

5!«jf? f^fer, »iw‘ wrmr^ihqgwr- 

^»ii*inft95Nwi?i«»si?q^q i?f^:?5flrq?qiN q'q^saffpqq af*i^q ^saqsat- 

"wHi* ^ snumts? g«n* 

wf<Rf^i?tff?«*nqi 9^ q«q^r«wRt«#^q qiqm 
g??wnrqftg»f orrwi^fq Tf^crp q «t«^ ? qqt 3Ppqt?ni?rm 
‘^. s^i#f ft qg ^q q ^«g>sy qs^*n»qt I q»qq^ # q»q 
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‘ ft: 5^rirs ^FarmftisPniftjn- 

^<R ^ i ^ ft?u ^ 

tftft 5rsRT ’iHtwn 1 w?Rm crit ^ Jifnft ^’jnr i ?Rr 

ftERRT=sRrftft ^TStlTTO^ ftjfWITf «! W: Slftw: I 

?r<T: ?r ^ 5ftft?[: qtft?ra gnftRR^^r SR|^ I ?Rr: «fft3[«i 
a{Rt s t ^i ;R f^"T rR?! qjji^Ri fl«ra: i” ^ l 

mk^ IT9?lRqRS^ qqjllnftq^- 

ftilclt 7^— 

‘•q’R fftqr ?i;qf fqq»i|^qr Jl^: I 

^qf ITtT: |ft q: l| II 

qqq^ ^qft Wqq gqi: i 

qttftfg^qi igqqi ftqr«llrqRq>>?qq II II 

??r q w i 

?FSB«nft»g:yi^fai»ilq qjqqqi qq^ft i 

q*n ft— 

•‘3'’»^vmqt|q ^fftqqftqqn i 

ajwq Iraqqqi fqqt s^qqqsq II II 

q»qqil; qq ftsiftft JSfqr 1...11 11... 

^Ivnqtqiftq: g» gqqiWlasqq; I 
nqw: qhn?Rq qis^qt II II 

Vieqiqq: «qq???T«n q^ftq q: l 

qftrqmnqltf^ qwfqfelfiR=iq^ II »o l|” 

fft qqwnff— 

“ftqri^ qq»?Rq qiqnqq: I 

« 

wn? S«q?qftsfftft q^jqifegr: u c n 



^ ^ »F^T^r7i?nw^ 5r^: ii ii 

^iffrogfera*!. I II II 

?r^ iam?r^ 7 i 

siwst «w »iT5?r?pFr lU’ ii 

^T l?«f ^oTtr: S^TTST 3^ ?|r Jf^rNfftsr i 
spriqf^qf^cFgf ?i?!iT3r glfecT^ar^ II ^!| II” I 

?i«iT--“?f^ =!Ti^ ?Tra3«n«wn; ii v*; ii 

JWI7(^«: ?rmt: »inihT«; i 

f?TOf^ ^ ^^95n srf? ffiOTi II »*. II 

fsrcBjm *miq^ffi f^is^nni 

arsr^ jftirasjnr ^ ?P^on^ ii » 

»iP^t ufil?^? 3e'^^tR?l^»^ofl?^ 11 II 
3wr^ uplift ^Ji 5iFn^ ft fn^ II 

g«T!SfWTft*'in inr^ n 
n ?n i 

W5«raffT ^ ft^ft f^uf *ior»i: 11 4r» ii” 
si»4Jra?ff— 

‘ gaifc«ia 5^1^, 1 

n i??i q^’T^Sf ^ Hm II ^4r h” 

va 'O 

OT?I I 


aw # fei^ sft- 
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^Rnriqgrof iT5fcnfiT 5r?fmf^ i 

«nr fin^Kiji^ rijE^ i ?ffeq^TOlgtofs?R?.Tft5 


?nf?r ^ Hg[?if 5r3ri7ffr-75rr<Tgf^?snRT^3f^f^^^'Jrt'n^w>siT- 

5r|^W*I?IRRT ^ I 


“srsHT^fcTf^r^ I ‘sr3nTf>ir7HfT‘4r»5rf |??inRitiWT^»5:- 

|?5^Fpr (lo >®C) '3?^- 

§n7R*? I '3fT=??IRTII I 

onRRR 1 I ^ ^^T?ft?I^«T?I^=^R*4lW3RraT* 

;to«r; I (%c 95^) ?ufmf^5TRT?q^^nf^ir i 



•‘sft ‘srf'f ^rr ^i['jri?Tg'ir ir?fR?r?Tf^ i 

(^0 ^\o) u^^anf^T ir?ft^,5r il 

^f?i 5n i 

3T«rH ^r ^ f^»:7TR^«r '<4?f’?l:-ll 

«nTR?r JT'isnfiT g i 

tf^: «Bg5HTf(T^5T ^ ir 


^ 9wmat«t*i?^qfiTOT5twt awfltr^ <^ifhThn< 



{%'- ) ‘sniTqf^^TO4i*4?i. 

^TR fii’ssmRS 

«R?Tr5:: fii55T=^jriflT®?f i ?rat^-- 

‘^^«T»ii^i5ri3r ^ i 

»Tg«?iiifir^5r ^ ii 

^ ?TST rT«IT rt?; ir 

“sRfiqfit^rn^TTi sr3rNRRTr«i^?:T?T^ i ?r 

^5rr!r^9j5q;n% m ?T?T»mJn^Tjn( »!'- )^?i ifir 

5?iqT?^ ?R!ri ^'rg^^V 

n^q^R: i” 3^ i 

Irsi v?|qTl^Rn: 5?ftr5.^«iRT “j?isnqf^q?ifl^^R^ 

5^?T?:iT" I 

?JT ’i|?i rITW15?T3W5?or n.«nTF5lT?IT-- 

“ qsrrrfiRqeii^fT jf^rRrRq w: 'rn^ri, rRRri 5 ^- 
?f^«ftijnM ^ ^T ^T^^RqRt’i qjEf?^ r' sfii 1 

*?|qr^q?iR»TTqT5nj5T3flf^ ritlcar «rqq— 

“qnl f^?:i^T 5 5'-' i'S'? ) 1 iR^qr*.... W?i 

RRi=?i iPxii R^ q'fq?>qR^'' r^^sri^tiI^ ^^qR 

RR^ 11 ^ II ( loV.'iR ) I ^ftfbr qrsqq: li«ll (?o ^y»^) I” I 

^ ^ RTRTRTl^f^r «Tqq I q^TT ^ — 

^ ^f5WRRftqf*lf«aql^^-3fos^^<W^ cltO^psHinirW JWWPI* 
i;cRno)iiH: ?IS3q: iJC?tTO?«5 1 

[fwtftwR tfqnnftfq I wrttmr^qwnq^ i *n 
|« w «n«qi3!9?R i] 

'i «i4t^ ?iTowj*nR»>Fw ^itwm I [ aqq i ) 
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If 1 1 fir^tpn 

tTT* ?T*=«r^ ir<ii ^ i 

Ir.ll h f ^ 5: 1 ?Tts?i 
^TS34?r '^f?T ^ f?«i " 

?T - ^Tswn^ ^rs^ivr 53ifjT w: ?r«i5T^ 

il ^ tl rrWT?f!^'Jn^'q^?f*TJ WT 

^?t: ci^Tf^uR^rfi^fjq^ rrfiiTRf; w 

WNT 5^?«T 5r3iNf^*rfiq<T3Rj?rn!?T 

mZ ^ I ?iir i?.?r nsrrqfir: iivii ^ ^r^: i 

fTp?T^5 * Rlf^ ll'^ll” 

— ifir jn^nrsjsnsorR [ qgq'ns% fem^rmsor ] ^w^n- 

»«rR I 

‘?ris?r 35 : ^ ‘q^rJFqm ??:’ ir srswqjiws 

n.w qgjrqT3^'i?m«w^§i3r [ ^TJWi«qnq*Tfj^?ftqaT§jur ] ‘qt 

^ =q f^tftqqqTS^'Tq^rTlquT^j'JiR 

[5i?Ttqi«iRq?praqaT?iqrR] qsw^fo^qqqf TirTqsj^isror qqtffsq i 

n.qqq— 

» “q^TN^'^qr |f?i5t?;qvqt;qRi|; | 3n|^^rfiT5q?q I 

?rR^ ^?qT TTf|?r ^?fnr457. i ?f sqr arqiRsrf;?! t qsriqfej; 

4r [ ssimfe: awiqo5-^?B-qR-q?nRf 'Srfw^iHqi^ I 
f^9 ^rap'Jwi'wi monqoqFflqi ^qwiujm nPsfTTi^tjft qmsfqq q^iRsn ii- 
qqi« ^ II aq; ffepw^r qqwi ^afe n » n ^wr- 

I ft«» qisq ^gqii | ?!qOT q^niqw II ^ I *Eftqn *iRor | 
'3Tfq««q^ 3TfqW«s 1 gjpT: qji^fr qfqsifi |?t; <3TfMqqiqni [ 

WWtq ] II V M qi^qfiTOi?*ft^ q^Rfqflttr q^'qqt q ^*n qqt 

n sqwiqq quftqfif « ^ 11 ] 

^ [ qtW •STRo ?HfJio ) I 7 ^ )|p, jfipi 





i «rW^:?ei'T3r 

sitwuRfF? 3n9?m »^siT 5FW«R^m: iw ^s^^rfi i 

^^^sntT I t k%\ ?f ^^rr 'aTj^rsnf I 

jri3iT«r^ni:^?FisRftF i h cisi^^TstCirr i ?et I sfr sr fan ifir 

for1^9 I ^ p.cm ^wiofra qjfjfmtfn«T??nj, i i 

<i§m*r. ?TTs^?i^«f nm k% i rw«Tni?2nf^t?m i ?r ^ ^4 

^^inran, I I 2T ^ i qq ?it 

^'tf^. m Tt%.0ft I qt q^%^a5T I 4 t qqff^^TO^T I ?I5T Vt 

srsnq^ ftiq=cRvnqfi, ^Ftsq^n i ^ ^qr 3?5qq, ^ q^nqq ?3> 

I qqqqq, m q^iqq ^qf^fq i q^jn^wsm i qfni^qFr 

nrgq^q ^ I qi^q?; q^^rT^q*?. i q-qigq ?T5qiTgqfq?qrq^ 

qd%qr i q^T^fqqr ?q qqr: ii ^ (v^) \r 

sKgjRft sn^^j I -sT^q. ro^dr awaiq. i ar^q k >3T^H5a^ f s tiq ^w- 
wq I sTira' Jin^ qq: i q^fq ar^qof ^qasei: i sraiq- 

%qqi^ STRWq fq S’g ^OHFi ?q qJpWtfe OWOf qcMT q%iBq » 

{^qqqi: I qqf ^5 qi qq ^ifa^ qr^wn: awr: <3qfnT{4 q R T? n w n«g m: 
OTf qqriq^^q qqt? ^fiqqi: l m q^H FfOl^n: qfiq: l qq 
f^q U^q q^sfiro^qq I gjTT^f^ gyRSW I ajq ^ qjar ^5 qqwi 

^ q?fq(q— I q? -arq qqnra: -arqqg «»si!: fqj^iqRor ^qq?^ 
q^qtM qi'^q ^ qq»^f?q q^ ^ q ^ qq q^umn- 

fqqqf fqqtq.i q^qisqnonqw qqg qgq {dw«i<)dmi 

qm wrag i « q^: i 'srwnq^q qmg^' qgifqq «nf«r q 
q q tqfe q ft g qq i w irarrfq: fqq;: ^gqj: q^qqqq^ q^. 

q ftt q g q qg^ I qftqq wRRupqwJ q^a mt^ q m ^ seqr ?«q qq q?^ am; 

in ?qnqq^ itftaqR'qtsfqqqtq^^sqftqq ^qqftq'qqq* «qq^ I q ^q^^^ qy 
Pnqq 5?qq: I q«g qjf: qpiqi^ C? t^qqi^ q*>CSlM 

qqnnq I qt f^qt l^oif «5pft «Ji ^qqnsid j ^ ft oft qqqq- 

qf g q?af d6m 53: ftwaqT-aT^tqR qiqqr^WWi;’ ?^-«rqqq* 
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?n«T55T5?r¥n5tswr5«fi 5n^RTf%ri 5^5?^ i 


*; 2 R?i sfT^4^lwjr?3fe?f g I 

g5T5?i?T ^R^JiuTT gf^g^T 3ig^;mf ii v ii 
w^\ ^5T ^®srR Pmft g^?5nq i 

<fT;iT5Tn Im gt.5rw ii ^ ii 


?RitTOl flfl^siftc?:! ![3: I ^ i gg wftt q fe 

asniRHi *1?' m gni} ^ jjri 'ifirr m 

vjT^ri I H3a »=f9Wf5i^s5^snir aV I ^ ^T 

m I Ih^ sim «wtwj^i 

?!f a*3fit t«tpn\ar snaf! 

smr^a^a^JT afgqfiT;am^ araror?r%in%rft?g i ^ ^ 3^w: 

q^ai: H»Eri apdfa^f^^ sftfe p feg '3ai«iw:’ 

‘^rraw:’ ‘60#’ mprfVai^dw^flp q^ »nfe jftfn i 

?R«rifq(r^qw sraimqi ^ ii ] 


« ‘qRTO qqqi’ flrrag’ ‘gipqw-’ ffp 

»»r5»q:?Hm Off 31# v^ ddiaw ‘TtM »l?ii [ at at 

itf?# ]’ gjat’ ««q ‘nn«qia:’ y^ a ^aai tw r - 

am aq qis=?t a ?s waippoar: atpin^nat 
fevafe I 


t; [ a<a aaiq^aara^^ (^a ia#?w #?! ai«n^ 

;ai4:) af«pmi#g ^a: aataf^sqana Slfait II* 



Mf|[4UW|;^99Cinit J 




V? 


f«rm ^,prf 5f^froif^«*r,^*T«n q ^ < TW> ^ i 
«T«?ftssR?nr srw^ 5rMt««T^ smf ii ^ ii” ^ i 



I 

w— 


“«i|5t: snPT?3 «F^ imn i 

ft?n ii '<» n” fPr i 





TO 


ftm 3fft?iT ;nfiR5r tot qMt i 
iTrTJwrs5»^^T??T^^ 5^*wTTTO II v=? ir’ ^ \ 

»»^TOTTfiT^f^:»?ft^«l»?T 5T^^TT^5j»^r ^51^ ^TO5T?IT 
Jnrfcl I 


wft m ^ ss^s^fffg I tw: «Tf gr ( ¥^JT?Tr?T 

^ *w*^! ?^?Tr; ( awtBrPipi: i sraro^T ) ^raT^- 
^?i«^ I «Blwtft Js?; I 3T*nfr^f^wsrt^?i: i “snrrrf^ ^ 5%?TW?«i«?ti^ 
f^^6i^5?i 3iipTO(5iwtf^” sfiWTn II ^ II f^m f*Rff? 

iran?iT 3 ^ 5 %aw'<ii« f^Bi ^ ?whT'^ssfif?^^ sn ^Tf^Ttvrerfj^rf- 
;fTTOm ?T?iHf JRwnsq ^5Wwif5W5!^ I ft f 3iWPf I fsiWi qm?- 
j?ftiFE^ I srarrftsn ^ 15 %^ ^sii^ qa« fsrftfCTRfTr?--q4: 11 ^ ii 

ftm siinqftq*’|i ’m ^qgw qis«q?^?^ qftart m m- 
«qiiR: iraiqft?ftwiit% dftat gf^r lat ft fta^^i ftqswrarlff, 1 “arg- 
^ ^ Ttfta grn»r*^” ?ft aworg 1 a^ g^qiar: gwfnTt ai 

^ I ft af sift a?i? 1 a^arTgiaift^ tf?m- ^wfort ?a:- 

R’lft»q: qrsras* ( ^jf* ) 1 a^^n^g^qrft^a 

ftftaaar ?ww: 11 « 11 ] 
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5?nii ?^5 ^Hrin r^*i^ ^ i 

^ f^?ni?T?i ^ ^ IIH^II if^ I 

i!r: ^ ^m- 

??!»« q^qi^q^f^TT^ l 

fsrqrsmq qii^ qrqftqqq^tsftq lR<;il sfw ^ i 

9T3t qswRis^TRsqrqRraT— 

“vfT «ft55?ip^TTiqRftra:r q^rwqqi^JuqT’sj^^if^- 
«l§>:qRn q q tRTT ^ I *Rrr^* 

‘^f^|?Rrf,%qirR^:qwfr=qJTq- 

qq I’ sfir 

^ *}5rr?q^qpc ^!=rfT?!T4: i’’ i 

"wq f^?Tm?T5?n’^RtT5OT— 

“(0 irf^^^ftT q^or sfm^sTqr I 3r?T?r i 
»^3U'irin?ni^f^r i (’) w%; 

qt^q 1 q^rqtTT'-^RTq^’Jt q%JTm?^mfq ^wmTciT^ 
?i*nf^ #Tqqf^q^R frqwRsf^ q qnqsrRRqsqrqrrr: i (\) qfi 
3fqf^’SfraRz% ^iRT q?rK>Trafir ?|^: ?Rvf^ ?nqqi^- 

q^n \” ’‘^m ffH ^qqiq qi5T^: \ 

?^qqq^s: I’' ^ 'q— 





3 ni: I 



Vk 


«Tt 55 iPT'jn=^pjf 9 r^- 
tfWf^«» 5 n 5 rflsft?i»?fcR«isr 8 r?T?r 5 ^ »n«^— 

jtf4^ I m^sf qT#^f ^ijf^i: 3n»ifii^<^3aFT??rr:— 

JTirrl^^ ^ =^’— I 


“?n^JT3?q^: ^«?simfrti^ qsw^ol ‘af^sr WPf srwft?!! [^i?i 
?i?] 55 «nf^ 5 n J[q%<n i ^i^rffr i 

32 nn% ^ ^ 3 fi^: 1 ftaifri^ra 5 rfiqt^m??n 5 Ri 

^JTi5«T?i^5i:R v3TT?p?i^f^ ^ 

I” 


-|r?TI^: I 

5: «Tt^^T^sf57injr^Tf??raT- 

‘•'■q?T«iTsfjRWT 5 ^m*I^^F 5 ^^f^: I” 

‘# 1 ^ ^ 3 ft ^JTJ^TTT^ ^ I 
?fTW 3 fT 11 ’ 

« )3 'gw^nnpsrt — 

sraro^ nm mfti «iTtt s^n?ft smt siw[ «- 

«• , 

jffH{5?wfwaT m ^ fli ^n m ^ig^: w i ii 

#1 
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ym ?im ?il?[w?rra?rron; q??TPi: sr«it i 

^ t 

II ? II 

?m ^Ulrl I 

o^TfCT ft8r?f JTfbriiqr ii r ii 

Treri^'t^ ii \ it 

3?f^rns^ ftr^ fil[ ii il 

«m ^ ^^9»wTfJT®pq; i 

yrf^?^ n V ii 

W( ?5«T qT?TT?fl^; II i II 

ar^T??r3f»T^ ^ mq: I 

^ s?3'Esi^ II vj II 

^«rk^T?T5r i 

?E?T ¥fUn«5^ II ^ II 

«^f?IRUTf^R ?l^%5Tf5|5rra^q I 
WT R^'TIJnfjTiFriqq II ■€ II 

^jmwi Ft ^sr II ?o II 

?Tg;i^^ ?TT Ff »ri^?rw ‘^Ti;?nT ii ?? ii 
3I1FT awntw Ft q?:in?w. i 

\\ V-A\ 



] «rmf|5r:wi5r vV 

?iwt: 

5rs^ ^ fhsri^^, ii?^ii 

s^sn^: sft??n sftrft »rafiq?rT i 
?f«n ?fni')r!n 5ft?fT ii?^?ii 

'3?^z^T^ ?Rf;?r^ ^ 5Em?T: i^vii 
3!^^5»T5IT I 

V3i?q qqqfMr q^q^cr^wq ii’^ii” 

— |?qq?isq f5WfnqT«;q>qj4>:?^q|^qT5f I 

) fs^fm^qqqqgqr^qi^— 

“an q^ ^ ll’ivill 'sff ^ N q'fqrfq Il'iCll 

^ qqqifir Iiy-Sll ^ qgqf« |q q^fq ll^oii gfr ^ ^ gqqi fq 
ii.?ii mgq N ?fqqifii ii^^ii afr q>q qqqrfir ii^^ii 'sn q^q 
^qqqr^ 

“'3ff qqw qqir qqqi^ ii^v^ii ^ ^q5Eqq?qif qqqi^ 
lU^ii aftqt^^q qsif qq^ifir ii^'*ii «^q^q?q qgff 

ii^c;ii 3TT q?Rq q?qf qqqifJi lU-su artgq^q 

qsft iV'i'oii 3fr qlq^q q^jfif aqqrfii iiv»?»3r{ qfq> 
Iqw qqlf qqqrfJi ii'*Rii 

“iff qqw ^qw g?t qqqrfq \\^\\\ 3n ^ 

q«|qTftr ii'*«ii ^>rft^T5Rq gq qqqrf^ iivsyn ^ff q^q^^qw 
5?f qqqi^ iiv»^ii ^ q?^q ^q^q gq qqqif*? iivs^ii aftgq^q ^ 

10 iftqiqqqu'fjji iT^ft;^)53lfq?qqm)^i ( q^gdqft?«iaqftTOl?«Wt- 
qq-qgfewni qwfiqf ) 5i^«-^^^qqq^ qgsqq i ao q q q q wnm i wq- 
^mi>qnqtq&q«i^qfl»nfqqT ‘^qffnrt ift q w» re| f fwf 

»{q-q ic *tqqvwttf ««i\\ 
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5cf cTihnfiT iivsc:ii ^3ff ^ w^Vi «ff 

\Ko\\» 


^ 5rMti^«rtssT?crwg5PTF?R^ |^mOT^?TT?cr:'nfiRt i 

^ 3 H ^ \9 ^ 

n’s^»nT3Tror?j^^T^5 3T5r-^5f^Ji-*Tgqf^'5^si-^-*r5i^fir 
STTOTf^T ?Tfe5r:?3t5|^si^W??ft«T5rwj?^ I 


''>’’■ «^5r^sr ^3i:o3i%f^iigJr fsrTmsr# ^irfms^sCT^wtsfr— 

I I ^STR 

I 55n^T I I^TJTR I 'ig'TcR 5^R 

RTf.T I ?WTfJ I WWR Rr?T I 

Rrei I ffrT II € II 

qfJ5!it^q 'TtR I ^RR 3^ »t54 RTSTT. I 

qr4 ?qTfT I q?4 i ^str 

qoR RT^ I qgq^qR qf4 rt^i i 3^ q?4 i »ftJiR 
q^jq RTfj I ii?.?JT q54 rt?t I ifif II vs n” 

ffii [ ^jiirqr ] qsSfbr [ ‘srgi|?ft: 

^tf^’ ?RTf^T?i^‘?i5qRqT3^^T^ ] w->s?-5n^^R*qg- 

.qg*T-»fRR^^fe jRnfj? f«5rqRm«r i 

«RR^t^m«R?SRcR^^f^T ^5!?r: qifw^ ^ 

qfem itr »r ^RqgsgRf^q^T%grq^iF ^ q Rg- 

qsiwRij 

g3fTtw??^ormq^ fj^srs^fq^ 

^ar ^P» 5q%.5r:Rt5iq?i?ffi^^?T%g^ ?nr irijR^^irg 

gF«^?i:RR ?iRri=^fh^3^R5r I 

■" % % ‘5!%? ^o fq^«Tqn*ik5sc»5l^-^5^ « 

iwi ?ra%?n5^ 5RBIW# f?Rql6a^Ffijl v» 0 -vd ^ Cfiyy g^ gr^ 8<si^n( | 




Jrticn«f? 2 r 3 ?:mTf^^«R«r f% ^ 

JFSTFa?T^W 'T^’TJnn’Jr- 
*T 5 W r(PFik«JRnn^ fl:?ft^iit«r ^r^pT^rf^i* 


“aTgT« 5 T«n 4 ^nt» 

^^ms: f% sTTgJTT ^ f^gT^rnf snsraor^t^T^og. 

^T ^isi5rTi3or^ogf%%?t 5ri 

«BT5i^^ ^5?^ ^^3 ^ yr^??^ 1 ar?! »i5r 


?iFr?; ^ ^ 5 T 5 F?iF^n: ^rqJTFJin <if 3 ?Tt ^?n*!i^*T ?r?siT- 
^myiTSyRSRT '3Tf^'F:^ s^T^PTrarawi^ff^u 

“3JTJ5 ssTpgJs 1 ^n^TSfsn^ff^i ^ 

?qT^T 11 vs II 


“oTfJq" ^^qrqor qgqf^ 

I yiq »r?!FTFqi»ftyrFr iT^^»Fcr:q^q^"T*f ^ 

qftre^:^'t^T wyiF^iq. 11 «; 11 


“qjt qf>f^,^ f^Z ^ srafll^ 

q^«§: 3 ^'tci?lJI -6 11 ” ^ I 


snr qyj^-^-q^q^-’qq-’n^R-’q^i^-^'qrwFiRTs?^: 
yqts ersiF^itfr ^Hl^ww^qw «qi 5 rRwrqT^')qg- 

I q^’Kq^rtTWFsisq qq 

q^fwir^i 
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“ooo II ? Ilooo ^I#rs^RToo||»ll©o 

II ^ 11 GO ^ ^rJTtarraoG n <: n og cg 

II ?o II GG 00 II n II GO |?IHf)|W|TO GO II ir 

^5f ?!ITRT ;n«ii stm^i 

firsrtsr «t«nPi ?r^:fcrt^Tf^5ng^«^ ^TRRW^FiRTfri 
f^sr<T^ 1 

Tigr^ “ ^ 

«iRTS^'t5?T9iR?T’T2g^*i>sRmowf^q»R?Tq^’»gqg?^ 

^ ^ q^qf^js ^r: i 

?»jqT ’iqf R w. W^ ftRi: ll-fill” 

^ S?q;TftFf 

strglirF^irqif^ “gF^rrFqgTsrPswsqTfbroo 11 ?c; u» ^^g;sr^^or?i^. 
^qRTfrfi «ft?n?TqT^RC'q^^’?«^aTwar ^g^F«r^qgq^<y^- 
:cRTq«iqfriqR?riq?«nPr?rfiT«:qRi^: stfr i 3?r^^q*a^— 

“^iigsT srra'T^ [ 5n?fo ^ i ? i ? i ? ]”— ^g- 

^Fqf^; srqf^^^ ^rt: 5r«raf^WTafiiopit^- 

'?«r Rilin' srq%Rfw i 

“'30^?! I ?r5diT?»WRfWRrar?fT gf ^RU T S f ^W I - 

srfegi^n ^ ^ qf^: 

qf^r^fq^w^O^qr: q§ft n vs u 5i?nf5r ^ i ^ssj^s^ 

^ 3|?TRf qfir: ^rts«i qr ^fnr: q5s4N?ff ei ^ R W Tfir 



ijjn^r ’f ^<TRT ^ »Tfir: ?iw?^R: 

fiTFcts^im ^sd^ii t; II 

“?f I ^TE^JTwretsf^WT- 

^s^ftfir ?fts5i?ft^JT«T^^qr:*n ^ aT5»=^?|Jn*n 5!R ^ ?R?n?35r^^T 

STRR^ 5rw fulfil qp:i?w^«rR?i ?i?'T5??«?Pr f|[cr>iJTPr 
tlt<T RIW*m^Pd Il<^|| 

“?nTST«ft^ I ?ra^ 

?RiTT^ ?Tts^>s3!rnin^ ^n ar^sftjr ^ 

n?o!l tnT^c^*^S5ftfir l rJ?II^ 5f5rTm«Rt?N?5T5'W»T8r?^ 

I ’Ei^s^'^Tt ^rl 3rp^ ^ffssrooo ii??ii ?rJT3^ 

I ?i?n*n«d^'iI«T«rjTw«r3Tt^<T?Tt I qg^Rr- 

?critr: q?T«r 9ftf6fl^*TJ'^s«i qcft#rr j^s^ooo ii?»ii 

I g5iwT^% ^5R?T- 

3r^^5i?3*Tt ^rrat?^: ^ts^c^o ii^^il 

I ri?i^q ?i?rraT^d?: ?i?q*r*isrT f^nrRj 

■=* % C, VO 

^rtssrcoo ;n^ ii?vii i 

?Rf??q ?T5Tf*n^dil t ^^: q^qr^'t?"' 

Ov. 

^fts^oco ii \% II 5r?m^t5qi?l^#rOT'tfii i 

?r?nflTq»ftfrJ?[in^5T5q»wq^ qwiqfriw “q??*?!: qwiqf^q 

^Ttsqsftcco ;iT^^ II ?.; II i qp^nn^cd- 

wqq^^qt qr |?nq 3TT%q> fRq ?frsqqt??nqH: 

qr qr qd imr qr ii ?vs n 

“qp^Tpq^qpq^qrf^ I qqq: • ii?<iii 

s*o||?^||ooo ?r5iq ^cT: ftiqcf 5Rq ^fiq^ ?Tqg> ^fsFqqiqr^ 
qqqiq'- qq f^^qtq, ^iq?5I^SgqqT?I ?Rq 
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^raffbr irg II” 1 


m 55:‘nfbr 

\9^ 




T?nT( )-^T5nir w^irt «r^— 

“fft: srsn*#: srsnfe^Ricnrtstr^ »??ar3rui- 

??npjraT3u^r^^ 33Rf^r 

^%?IR^'TRT3'TTJ 3^T<1 

si^f^ rjt: ^ ^Tsftnafti ^ 5raT<T^ fJRnc^T- 

srRrf^mf^: ii '< ii 


‘‘^T R^STT# W *TTVA?n?F>@5?fftfir 

R SfT ^TRTS5m????Tlftf^ ?T I 

^ 3nq?^ s: qi lUT ^ liTwr f^fter 

m\ rr' 4 ?iq?i sfe ?i qr'ft^TRr 

R ?I ^ q«f ?R^ ^?T: qf^ir^f^ \\ k \l 

<i f^!ft?TRvqi?i^q ?nT5i5rtq q:«fT Jnv*:^R=53f?ftfh r ;nR 

^R35fT5T ^TT ^RfSSI RcRTHtf^ ^T I ?qfilr«I^qt=E^^ 

?T g[ q?! %f^crJIRq OGOOOO ?»??r 
3?t 5EI^^ II ^ II ?t ^ffUlRVRR=KgJfr. cT*T^?fTfr W 

?ns%RRR!sj^fif^ R 5iw iq siwif ^w- 

•♦RRWflcRUfTfir ^ I RfilRRqH ^ 

51 ?: ^ wt qgqfiif^flcr sn??? oooco ?R^i ^snfTowsr;? qft^- 

II II ^ rf?m)5w 5ns«rT?r5!ij^ftfir ^ 







^ 5 n 3 Rr err Brf^TJifjTpT^srflrfwrTiftfcr I ?«rfk?!T- 


^?r ffir Jl^iir qq^qqq^^q ^ 5 qi 

q^ 3 *Tr Nt 5 IRq 00000 ?R?I qff ^- 

11 ^ II 5 f «isw<:wEa 5 ri^ ?w^«ftri;^ «i»«n inswn^^?ftf^ qsrq 
q ff^rqsrqt^r sn *r t ?qto. 

^^qiri^er ^ ^P*T?H ^ q f. qi ^ 

fgq% qT?q 00 000 q?q qcr 5 qj=q^l^ ^#qR?r q?q %f^ || ^ II 

q qgqvqi?F^ qqqqtq, w qiswnq'^^fq ^ q qm ff^- 
qsftq qr ^ qsqfjrafqf^RqqqqTq^f^ q t ?qfi??qqql^ qj 

qq^ ^sj^iq«^q|tt)«i q q qr q»r q^l wqfei qRq 00000 q?q qq 
f^qqq qwlqFqsn^ qfir II vs II q qirqqvqiqEifq^qqqq'tq^ 

qrswqq^^^ftf^ qqq qqrq ^f^qq'tfq qr fq qqf^qfqfJl^rq- 
qqqnftfir ^ I tqfiTcqqqtqt^q qqf^ qqt??fRts?q ^ q f qi 

qqqknqt ^qftq qRq ooooo q?q q qq?q qq ^^q iq q SRqiq^- 
^ II q II qrnsqqqwnq'^ qqq^ w qiswqq’SifFrhq^qif 

q qjq fff fqqq>q qr iq qJTf^qfqf 5 ?^?qqqqiqtf^ q I ^qfJlfqqsft- 
q^fji^fq qq'^ft^=5^ q q qr qqqyrfJrf^rf^ qi^q qqf qrrFq 
q^pqr^q ^qi^rt qqrq q pq ife ?r pq qrqtqrq. qqf^ q 
q qq ^ q^q q?t q?qqq qqfe^^q q ^ qqrssqrqi- 

scjqi fM^cfr qfjq qq 3JT^ qr srfqi^iqTq Ijqqiq, qqT3?qqf^ 
q^'tqrq q^'tqrq |qipr qqrqrqr^Tqq q qq ^ 11 ^ 11” qfq 1 


3 ?q ^fiqqqqf^Tq^^ qq-^q-qg^q-qgi^-qq-TnqT^lR- 

qrqTqTSq^q-qi^qtqrqqiRqrqif^q-qyJqTSq'qT: ^riqqq^qqT^^St 2 qT 
f^fqqqq q^^4q q:qqqT fsrf^i: 1 


qqq qqffrqqqqq^ qiqq: gafrq^q'lqq-qg.qsqqtq'f^^rq^fT- 
qgqyrqSTwqqjqS JJTqqqJrnfrqqqrirorqTSq q^qs ^qq qtqsqfqftqqr- 
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riuTfi^ ^ •? 

•4TRl«2^5lftmS'?Rl#5r 1 

^ «ftR§?^m=^orw^sn?m3^ ?t?r«iw^^- 

crsnf^ ^ rn??iPr »Tf^:5E^wq?i^R^- 
fiTUiFi^ ^n^FST § 

sraral^'t: I 

sq^^rTT^fir ^ uujf 1 

?nsif’3Wi%![?j gr a«P3F?itor ^ 

»ftin?snfr«iii!ip«^'ra«i^ I «i*i( — “«fw?gfV«ini^f^wr ^rrar. 

^ *r g*wi: I” ( ii^AiO ) I *wwn mvsm ^ si ?p» «n 

sTO’Isftsid 1 ” ( 1l^a|^ ) I “*i!gT «Tgs^« SiftsT «TJ silf^ a^: l” 
( iwiK ) 1 “« sra^ sfm 3Ji; ansfhi 3K«n 1” 

( ^nooiH ) I “asft SI 5^ffT n^gqrnr: si aiggifsi 

( un^iiu ) I ‘ fnM ssjsraf s??: ^asii^^ 99^ aiH gn: 1 

ga »ASR H STtSI aTW ?cta ^^sil «” { ui^ol^ ) I “<3lfjR 

qsifii?^' |?ft 5^ H 'ii^si:(tf^ sftsil T’ ( ^11*5110 ) I “flr«ii|?q;9lf^ HJIPI 
?sinT(^ #?[itii sfm^i \" ( ) I i«nit si «ftii 1^: 

fpftwnsisifa a f^’ai: 1 ” ( 'siun ) 1 “wtsft f^3^f«R«iiiniTfe fsrar snrffa 

5’^ ai^iiTat F^ H^sri asnsi 1 ” ( ) I 

“si fs 5^ ^ aeifw i sFia SI »ii snTsi?^ 11” ( i; wiu ) i 

•31^ ?I#I?i; | ^ 

asn^fwaa^ ^ ^nasqf^: «» ( ) I “angs 

ivit SI qjiTSRt’ ^^a^'tsnsi' I «f?^5^6rii ^sn 



g ?!TTfT^T:T^irora|fill?ft^I^rJ?I?f ^^3 R^tir^^TeT- 
wi3f5i?WT »!f^«ci>nsTf^q?i?«i^?T5?TSTri^n muT ^ qift- 
“?i q^s^^ms’^sin qr^q- 

ttq sviiiw ^ q JTir^q^sr i 'im” 

qq ifir i 

?fir ynfiqsTsnfrqrqrarsf^ 5q?iq«r|ri?q ‘-^q:-’ iRr qrs^q 
qf^:?crtqT^ q^?5Sf =q qq^qi ^'tq^rqqqqqqfcT I qqqq 
qwqjir^qFqq ?imT5=qqqT qq5i3f^BrqrfT5Ror[?;Tiqrqscqq 
^Miq«nwq?qT ^qif^Tqq>qTSf?r qqr Jnifiqq- 

qnJW^ig^o^rqtqqf^ q q«n ^iqqsnsdoqq. i qqqTqqF5R«qfir 
irqjn^ sriq^fi: ^fifqqor ^mF^riiq^qr qTqrqqiq^^qT q 5 
qsn ^qq \ q^q q«n ^rqqq qqi ^nfmsfq qf^R:?qT- 
q^sRftqypq^q WT^s?Tf5r?i^q ^ qqifq ^iqqq 

qgsRiT^ qtjnn^^ ?jq'yqq^: 

qq^qqqn^^^qpqs qt^;??Tsq^fq^qqrf^%5qqTqq»=5Fqtq§rsq: i 

^qFq?wHu^ iiftjwiqsi«fi*Rqi^f a?^5q^q vm^ qwtiwnq 1 vm~ 
-aTnqqwp^ ( lU^R* ) ( iU4ri® ) ( ?i»'»i^ ) ( ?n»oi^ ) ( ) 

( ) I ( qi?,vii ) ( ) ( kik%\\ ) ( ) 

^qqwpqq ( ) ( ^|««1» ) ( iU»ist; ) i I5wf?ranis^ 

q«roiCT^nis^ q ( 5IU«I^ ) ( ) ( ^«>lio5l« ) I qf^wni?^ 

( ) I ^orqfq!^ ( q ( O* 

ifq I qqqq^^^tf^gTqwfq qwnns^qqtn ) 

( ) ( »lq«l^ ) (uil^l? ) ( 5«olUI3. ) ( ) I 

) ( iqm«® ) 

qqqq pRq#^. fsqq*™ ( ) 

I ^?ifq5nq5^q( ) ( n««» ) ( « 

^ aq y gq t q g ^ t N ^tJWts^q qqtiwi|5qw^^iqwi ( ^135130 ) 
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?is?t H gsn ?i?iq^T 

i[ I srm 'rdf w ^ 

I” ( 3n?*R 

TO^g: l W5|T«R5fT?faft«T artgvRT g!T?g?l?l?9 5?ft*T- 

gc?mf^ I 

spfi fm 5ft5if^r m- 

^*jr^ ?ori^*Trfi?f^ luvs ii 

^ f^nrapri 

“^'t 3nJT??WJT§3qT- 

w I sao I f^ig^ >|wr: i jg^: 

JT^eRl; I I I sr^Klj »I4II 

1 ?g$llW?*IT 53^%T^T 

S2??55BTO*T’* I ?PIT §3*^^?®!! ^’S2®r 

I %i 

3jiiw5®iii 1 ^i^RRg^ »” i?®iT^5®n^9®iH?®n3- 

^T^or ?TTW1^=!IT^’T^J’7T.>^ Uftrr |% grftfw: I 










swi«i^|4: ir<raT«RW: ^^sfa g attr- 

?q«2#sf*r ^rat-f^a-g^PR-qmima^aTg- 
qmggqoTS^ Wifta I #Tqm 

«#hTOT5rf?f sai^ g ^ “srmfamro” 





^ ^’^sar^aR snJmJtasrwi^ a^r ‘f^aitftft:’ ifamRaRT 
3na?raawRf a «fi35a|atsf^ \ aifir a ?r asn mi[ ^ 
a %a!sn: a^fat a?T an^ai aawa &af q ^ ai^a a«^ 

aa^'a?^ i m aa f^ 5 a??q?aT^ a^aa^itaaara: 5^: 1 ara- 
aifa?ai?nalaf a jRaiaaia af^rRTasafirftajma: \ 
aaiaaTara^aaRTfi^asaraaia a aafira'taftraaRft 






«Faai a a^aaar^ a40afaa3?i.i 


arat a .g^ara^ftatma^a^ra?^ a?aa?i'jafaam?m i 


aw a I OTiaw ai ajif atai ifWar: a sapaac'*^ am aaat 
aia^ mmw: ar aim aaa: arit aapr 1 ^fmaPa a aaa: a a iia^gaT ^ 
fau|« gi fii*a*^(a a iPa ; m aia^ 'nat aapr 1 ;jahn a): a aaa: a 
awfa; amik^ mip[ati an?an*i^: ai awR?atas aitt aaPi l ana^sw 
agoj^aiar a! ^a ^ a sPir: ^sa«K^*»§w<laa: Pn^i^ 

afwftjifm.aT aiii«!sa« ai?tt aafe iM II 
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3 w>r«^ftpnv: ^^*u"r^i5«nPr 

sjiwwn^ I ^ Rimfteiwu lw 

?ra ?n?F8[Fft»^t«i^wd fe5rt«nwiw^«itf«iwa®® atiitPR- 

snfinr?^ TO^n^rpn- 

] ^?R^T®nR?i qa;r»fe^ 

¥?RRrI.?»WT 3T^'?IUIT 0.?!T«I^r®f*lr 5J3jT.?5rftfir II ^ 11 

?n«iwRrH. ^rtfR: ?RraT 

II \ II” ^ — ( ^TonPs^ ) 

“sfsirifii^nts?!^ ® ?prer^i VT^n^Pt vit^^MWi- 
^r?tft^n6 svRT^ ^ ® «??ri’5flr 5^l®T;n«ra^ ®ts^fliw- 

s?rs?i?n?ra g'Tswt^s^5r?r ?r i??jf ^rT 

^ ??ir»Rrg?r oco&o ^ 

®T5nq: *&o” € i ) 

3iit{^'imf4T ^ '^t«n H 5 i «fw 

‘«8«n0 ^1 ^ ® «f fiiMliwWlRkwi ^gillfflltlrt ?^«lft»lOT:’ V^- 
m n i “fira q*i ^ ^fil ^^wi: i «t^‘ 

^ «nsft I wit 3 *I«w: I ‘l^YFJ^'Silf 





“sRnq^ «tsi!T>ra?T Fit snri^ 

?fts«nwiw 9^s9«Rr rwn^pRm ^^FrR^ 5pit 

u ? II ^ i ^^r^Treftfbr 

sqhft'^^'Rrirpp^rT^rs^ ii * n eftfbr 

««ifira?fw 1 ^v«TOwwrei^ kv «r3n?F?ni^'^ 

»l?if5?rml^: lu n ^T ?»if^ft%R^T?raN i ^wrf?r^wreft% ^jerwr- 

^sTPFgr ^ft 5 ^A«{i«s. ^ ^ ^r#?P! ?ra»l^ 

ift5nTf^?T ^ 5r«# ^ 

ht ^i g Htii4) ii iiH4( n v ii” ^— ( ?ifro wto [vie;]) 


“snrnfiRi^nRra i sran^ ^^ns r W T ft if ^ i e ^s?r«ra ^ 
ww^»Tfwrh5R?j3rfr i af55ft«BRwrqq?^ 

^■qtsf5??r^v?reft% ^qHlM^TPPrnfMq f^sqr ^stpri qig^- 
1 qeft 3qt#Hiwraqq 

3TirPF?T ^ qiq>: 1 mq 

l^-qrRq, ^-qts fi r g p^’ ^ q qftft r gq 

ifir qwt^Pi. I ?n^ gJ5T»»q»i5Rq ^■qtsfirai^- 

^ qqi anip^wn^iiT qqnrsf^ i qi^r 

I ?RqT#rf^ qaflrqtfjrfq | ^qiff qftq: ^- 
rq^ qqfrf I w snnqfirqinwgq qqrsrq ^qsra e ?E#q 

q«wl 1 ^ »nill ii^ fft^^S*i^ ^s^: i 

firqT?i^l?l sirH^ 1^ »nl?l i” i{^ ^ Rr ^ffinw< n < i )^ 

cnNt^ I «Tfi “«T^mti jpHH ’iqw ?fir s? :w ifi a^l4i i( *< - 
qf^fwr ?5«wi§l^jinwwr wl^ wn (ww: w’' » <« w i « Fn fi H( ®ihft )- 
ftferw «ii^pnww “«t»si aiwifir |fir v^qmfir* 
qpwpiRwiw I wi^H*iwfe^w 4i<|iip^> 

“«fSni^fftwre5 API «w wnasiq i nqfaF^q q i wiww- 
mvkn II” 1 3«Wna[i*^<5 w iqi w f^ aMR^r »i|w i ft» T %aii^ i 
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Br4 gait ^ sntRar- 

af«d?i; OQOQO^^ ?[5?IT^~( mo V I ) 

m>rmf ^ftfuar «^iii* 

»5iar l m^5*TT3>3pJian^[f^T^rftl 

sftfbr ^m«?uurf3R5R: g^i: i ?R<jmiTf^aj 

1 15^?R5r4»TmTt3TOI3n^3 

m*?: I V3riqf^?5 “3T^re^ I vin<Tf^:” { mo \ 

I ^ ai^:w>3r^r:eif%u'mff57mv: fcft3J^?f5w3^ 

I ^i^Hsr q?r«um ^“spifisg^m: i 


^ mu qm«»?3T ^ 

^T^R5 “aTmu^3’3r”-us^m^3, mprr riw«r?'jr»«:'i-u*u?T>i^ 
wf^r^i^'T-fhmumfuviPHjrmN, VTmfmf?i«i^i?am3Fr ’t«R3 


ufrf^uqurv url^i i 


uf^;?3tmsTmf^u3s^?Rr:3^UTgTf¥umig^- 
uTfi^umuor l?!^KmT% 

#h5r®^:, i*r siurF^r^^T m=siRT5«i4t»i: ^ 

^ N«W3^aftuir ?fir ftim? i 



ft,. 






«ft«nT?r3«nfi?t 1% =3n?rt i 

|g[Ts?f.«BTS?i.?ft4 il ? II 

II « II 
‘ w. I 

* 5^sn?H»=?i^ II \ It 








1 ??Rf R4f?»: ) 

^3«f^rrFcw»awf^«Rl^ 35n?3^Rf^?iRmTf5^v‘Tf^. 
^rerr^:, ff?rj5f^«Rlw i 

?gi^sPr f% frfe»w«i*fiTfir %5ww ^^F«j5?wrfi^T^ ^fnjr i ?i?if :— 

^ ^ 'isn^f^i^f^ ^Timsf^ ^«5rT Pt^si 

ar^nit^r: ^intsiT ^ 3ft sn gwr, i 
sr«Rss:^ m 3 rn^ji”— 

^RPRSTRR^^T f^.3RT?I I rrarf^wftWTSf^T fto3T ^ «l^— 

“a!l??^I $3«Braffbr 

fRT^3S^J I 

“Pr5: 3^01 3»=^: f^rw3?{T5it^«ftRn: ” 


3T ^rthc5?f %^srftr«rT: i 

f^TOW€il «n«^ t rra ^iq s fiio^K 
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fjRif ^symrqssg’i'r?: i q«wi ftjqf 



jrfruim't” 



WT^qT«lWT: I 


?f«IT 

fe?ii Ji«u?ra a«iT I 

3!l 5l5T5I«^3«n^'T?lT?P?ITai «Ti: <J5f: I JTe?mi 

?Ilf« I 

“sf^ i 

?jt*. fe=!n: srr^?^ eii ^mtr: ” ii 

?unf^Rf^«n»wi5— 



i\m «iT •^JT^ftunii 

I” i 




I 35n?n ¥n5^?tifipuf??iT «?5rt^<fsi»^<wm(^r«Tftor 



si«[f5fRn I 

fsi^m^nfSRr^ ^ ’^r- ^ i 


3?n: i 

js^or II 





^ ?i«Ni^ S^norf 










^mTartw«n^ i ^ ^ 

, Rf^Fwr«rT?r 

" '/? f ^ r ^ ^ :i ‘ 

‘'vng^nrr fr^wm w RsjfT t 

VITTOaJSSB 5fT% ,?TgT^y: II*’ 

^ 'i’-r 

^ ?fJT I «ffT^WTW I' 

t ■ 

••^i;jTW^in7T?TiiT«i^l^«n5r vr^ii 

«i%‘ ^r^ofr JTg^g^'iq;” 11 

:v ■' ■;; ^ : • ■i ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

sfefmj 

WT*ii f? ^TT^fjT^fiif^r I 'sngg^r^^r g^anfti^- 

«r.9r i 

“^^T^«i5fwR«T ^cgf^ I 

3^ : ffgwtg II" r . 

^i?^f^r w«T3rT3^' 'TrgrfWww: i \ giffRn^- 
Mt f% .'«5T0Tr?J gmjR^sTT^q??! ?!q3ftin?Tft 

^Tfto?5i?!wnw?r ’q qi^iw ^?mTq?qifVf^ Sfefro i 

qrT’qwf?rfiT?»i: ®f^JT3?rT»q^T^or*rqtfq 

I qf^H’^sfq ?Tq»ftg5RqTf^^m 5??wirTq»Tii^: 

wgqqnaifiif^ i tot 

»TST^ g^ww Hqr^'ig^TO q^rf^R: i ^‘niifhTT” firoT. 

f^?IT g5T?«nfH?^|5T’ g^R^ ^?TORI!fTf^T^T?T, l 

5 ' . srg Rq5ftg# g^RT^f^q^ rT^ns^Rrmr^ i Opg Rq«ftqnaft 
gf^nift5^5q55f: Rpro^sR^f^ R 1 g^qir”fir fm g ^q nfe * 
| ff R gR P> ft. RRqTgqT^^TT^ l g?Tc ^^ yi aRT* i|ygTO TOTOI Rggn ^ ^H T 
Trot I ST qr fi rfi TTO qTOTsr: g?TOifii^ miros^ ^ s wq»^ T q, i 

. 
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gsR^il^sfr ?i5?f«F^ ^ 9 

I ^ ^ ^ sr^Ton*^?^ ffd 
wlfir I ?ra'^tp»T?f %J5wft^or 

snaimf^ «R?T5?n«Tw^«rPr 

«WT^ stw 3 f^ f??i5nf? siwii 35n^-?ng<R«iif^eiw 
551W ^T^'!raT^:i « jfT -?i^«»T 

I Ti?Tf^*wfq ggR^mr?!^ 

SsiWt^r m 95f?fTf<i^?i?crsn ^ 


E fl 1 ; i L fl I L<\: i ( 


gsn: «nftRc.'’ 

“ftg: 5 ^^ ’s^t” 

tt!M i r<{^^?(^ g^»T^qT>T^w»!. I ^ «<i 9 fTgw 3^1- 

I ^ ^ g9TunR^5norq5g3«5r^ 
g 5 W??iwdT^^> 8 [«j^i^ «^«n?W 5 T g^rq^wraf^ ^g;— ?! 1 . 

“«[i5!r ftsiT ?i«it I 

?T0^n^ gwi: ?g: gF5i^?wf^?iT 11” ^ 

IWT 

' f??n?ran^wR^?!i srfriRit^ ^{raq; 1 srfeOiffeRTO 

I ?i«n ^ ^^^rg^nsrg^n^rai!# gsrt^ 




•i* ] 

“gprp^ smr ^onui 

^FaR«BTftof^ ^mNr: 5^«l!T5WTir’ 

“55n^ 51?^ jihBT »Tg5n ^ i” 

?WT ^ gpi^ 

?Rp58{l I «^wieuj5?rwi«rw ^n^ftg^ Ssiwr^Rr ftraiflu 
^?r g5Rf^?i 

i §«§ s3nR«nft?i*Ir- 

«r^«R«wfig?iw ^ q s ftg^ T^ ^ 5ftTi?:fJB«<Mwf^«RW«Jlf5l«- 

^ ?r5f5?R«rwm- 

3^^ t>^s3<Tfir«r5r?T5n^ 5Ei^33r^a??n59iNT- 

TT ?f?r ^ I 




I 

3TSI »i!rf^iRT5l qfT^f^: q^lRvgq. 

n4^ rr^riTuqt^^Tss^ ?Tf^flv^q5riTUT i ?TP??rsrfirqif^rr?jq^ 
#i[s«?ngq»TJ=5[5^rpn i 

^ ?itn5f5fRf^^5FRi^?r ^r«rfT^ i siw 

fjRPCt «qrg-f¥?ciig-^q'3T-fiT'^T, ^ ^ fi^firnr ?T«T3rr?r, ?r?JTTJqR- 
jfiriRpsB sTf^qT^^T ^T^msg^Tuq^ff ^i«5^-lf^Tqq>- 

5=«iR-f^q!?T^‘^ ??r^qnTf^ ?iFJr?ni;i 

3T?m qTT^rgS^ISSrq’^ ^iT?TR5f I 

T; . rra 5r«fflrqT? ’qtngqf?^^ i 5q^ ^fjtih- 

, sff g ?rR;isr ?t ?rfinn?T: i ?Ttsv!iral?:i»?iif^^JTTsggi^ 

?n^^qfi:,*nqr5»^'jfts5Rm^^q: ^ ^q^^sn?! sfs i q?;l?.n^ar 
«rTswR?wT^?r rRqr sirf^r ^qflgfTnq 5Er^T ^?T=sror^- 

; ?R«T^5i^?iT^w?pn ^srqn^ar ?f?q;TWT?ns^qqris?rf!!nJTqr^s^w- 
f^^nr: ^Tts?FSRn?T: I* ^tss^tort 

ftsifir: I ^efsriri«RT»TTs4 ii’ ^ i airrssfft 

w?iit5«w*»T5rsr??r«?-^nT i ^ra^qi^qf^wt ^ftf^r^nj?, i ?f^^?i-‘«r5T- 
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sinil # I ^^f^on*i«ig^*nc*r^siisfiT»i52i 5i5<irerspn 
5^rFnsiu?nfiif^[^ m ^ m ^*i?r- 

?T5«iwiPTr 

*n3rfSTOw^«: sr^srar: i upsRruoftf ^tg5=5ft^5?il^- 

4>t: [ wfcT^ jfT?i 'jjT 

I 'jpfuTO?^ firs5T?i5?T«f%;?rw: ii ^uof 
srr^ ^T5rawsi^9^i’ iflri 


^ f^; m i i sunw* 

^q?:?pr-fir^.fJ(ji.?jj%.^^ I rra qinoTT^ sTcq^isg- 

??Rissnq^qTfbr i i^sr^isiu 

^qqr ?iwi??if^U4Rff^s«f^q f%u'rrsqt?Ror4«ri^ 1^: 5R?rfn i §5«i- 
3nrft^«q3f€T ^sTRft^'qt qtsgww ?n=q?«;ucTfl?pn 

qW f W f W qPiWiPU^T if^: aT3*TR*i: I Tlftqsr, ^t«Rf^Fcr^ ¥ro- 
!r<iR-^qf^-q!^wisqT2Nrf?-!d45cf^ 3»!^ yi^ qis4 

yT5?i^f^4qr f «f^uiw: i fip^qwRUi 

fir4J54:— US^Rrsgqirft STf^^sq: jRqq: I ftsfi srw ^f r ft q w w^- 

wuJif^^qr 1%: I 3Tg)|^qqfsqqgq:orf^4^ #r: i »3Rn^rf 

Pf^f^^qwn^rlyuqTvqf Oid^: i ‘«wypf ir^ 

*451^ I «n=^iT^5i g lyp^or ^ ii* i m 

qnRim*ra#Kft:?R^ q^ff^’^wsv-qm: i 


fef%q*i, 1 3i45i:-q?:-^?[PT, i qqts^qq^ “qgf^ qrWRsq^. 





^«nf^TqqTss??qn q?unq^ i ^sqrf^^nqqiss^T^ ?ifli %q^ 


q^: %f^q^??l i qq q^wotwi: qqrrqi sq^qjiqqRnr 


sqfq^w I ff^^r«RI^^s^Iq^f^rqT q^qj i ^ ^qqq ttq sqq- 

^«n5i^%^3rq?iiii i .'sfhg^^qrPr fJiff^:— qqftq^f^r ^sqisf^- 
firqJi«iji^i5fer3cfc( qwg— qyft^^^tirr i 3Tqql<p q ^ qg gq^ ^q Tswrr- 

!jarr^»wpn yRqgqqFqm^qiqprf^ 



»wl?TRq, I 

35wn^»gJit^w«»»l’ I ^ ^ si^rar ’i^R^ja^^Rn- 

»T«?hn?nsf^5r«^-sf^^qT?i5l5^m - - sf^ 

a'^sFRiiRwr^sr: ^ i 

^JTf^r t^«n^»n??nsOT9ra?r: a?^»ifir i ?i^8ft^r^ 

‘f^r^«w<Ennf^ 3^ ?rt^ srsir^r’ ^ i m: i 

513 ^?«its<5'n=!i ?RTNjnw«i 5T ^ I 

I ^ ^^isftti3RT5iCTTf^^TOiT I rrsTTsf^^n 
Rii -arf^r^^ ^tii ^ 1 5R^- 

^ ‘?sn5n^ 3ft5TT3qs*wfti«5P^^sRT^Pt I 

^5 11’ ^ I 5 :# 5r5i^^ ^ I sRTRf^ WTsfsrei^ 

^ 3^^«5car «n JRfti anRRTTf^: I ?f^«fNrI^ ‘aTSTRJTP^lR^RTR- 

mst ^RR^'RT I ?r«n 5 trt f^?n^ 5 n% 50 11 ' ifir 1 

SIR ^dw5TtR?if??fk?«Faf^W5ipft5 ^«$?raTRf?r* 

^«t«br: I ^T»it 5!T*i g^Tsgw^'JTi^sF 

3«>n I 5n5T 5:^sfiTiR?i 5:ms3«RWi^ 5 :^ ?rr?jw^ m 

f^RRT I wsf^i^R »Ror?iraR«n 

5Rr5iTf%«t ^r^of^e: 1 «F?rfwf: i 

T^?T«wToft: f%7T^; I ^ ^ '5n?5n3«fm: 1 ci^^on ^RRt ^trph:, 

g^N i^ I ^T ^ ^?Rrs%«Rw snsnsiRTsffer* 

BT35i?n 5r»Fft f^TT^onj 1 

5!3 ‘qat «n |5!I1?5I 3IT?P^’ ^^0RRTIW- 

8i5!5?R5?i5^«?R?^w5fer 5T f5!flm^Rq??r^fTi%5r 3WJri 

5i^3mR3 I sT«n'5R?r srf^^v^q^- 

5it»R>^5^gfe^fe^^or5^ ?Pi>nn^or Ht<n^T5TrRT 1 
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f^«rT5^ '3T3?reiiift^g^?n i 5%t«n: \\ 

Tsrew ^orr: i w sr^t«i;norpn 

^11’ ^ I ?r5nss«T?Tsrr55rJT^i|j?=?: ?isi?-?q^*i5;«r-^^r-»T?sr-?F»TT^on' 
NNt: I «TT5r?w^,^lf^5riTEnwTrR i ^ 

qrfwqtgqT^^nf^i ^f^g^nfor i o.qng^ \ 

I I JT^iwunoriqT 'aq^PUTT^:, -arq'^- 

»rRTqT qi l apqjspr ‘qqfqq^R^q^: ^r»T: qsr?^ I Rirqqtsqf- 
q srngT^ w^TfqJTT: 11 q?|!#7#qT^ q§ip>3^^ I 

3r^f« ^TTq^ qwq^: II’ |fil q I 

qfqqqra?:: Iqifqq | qofW^ q^TOT I 
^ qiqqrm qqmq; I ri^qifT^: snq ^Tfg: q^ftgfh II’ I 

l|qs qnrqisq qtqqq cfc?q^ STWTfg I ^3 % ^ 

sR^^gT q qqf^q i ’a^qjq, sqifq-RqR-^tgiq-swTgiss-^wqT- 

s^f^->gr^?ig?fjns-5T5q»|fq^qi-qqftqri5q'i!:qTf»Tr^i%qT:, ^qf “q 
^f^qt ^s^gN^RqrSfqarq-^W-qqiWT^: I qg q>«f f^^qeigf 

qiqHi ‘^qt«Bqongf^'T^Ton g^-gi^-gqqi- 
5irq.f^TnTT qiqqqT, ^squH qT, gfgqqm qi, qgiqtJtq qr, 
ftrqqpw qi, qr^Tqrqtnq qi, ^qrqqtnq qi i ?nqqTii— 

‘q’i5§Jgq^qT?:ornqrq’ grqrfgf^T: I qqTS?q ^ glgroTT^ng: 

3 ?|^Ts 4 I ^h?gq^ftlq«rf3 Icqfiiqtq^ || 

^qyji^qqt: qinnqwqttqq^or: I qsq^nr qtqql^ qronqrq: 
q^qq; II’ gfir I ‘qi qwif^^ qfe: qqf ftsw i grgq^q 
•sn^qt qHr q?:: iP ffir i ‘qqTi;q?q gisgiq qw gi^g^q q^ 

jjqRi: I vqq^rqqq 3qt%5qi^?:?qiT?f qq: || qsqqt ^Rrq qifir q- 

fli^sDft: qgq qgq II’ I ‘'3Tfq^qqT qfl[qfe Fq^q t ^ q qf^q T i qqi ff 
gnwisft ?iqqf% qtf^rqr ii’ l '^Rqisq^nq^ qqiq «ft5f 

fqqf^^ q^ q?5ERTq>qt q>nTs?q^f%q^q>: |(’ gfiri ‘f^ |gi'T- 
i^q^ ffrpqrs^q^ f^qqr I ’qRq^q^ f^qqi aigqq i y i qi : ii* 
gi% I qq q^qi^qgqqgqqT??? ^i^qrq qgf^q^ wnqfq q i 



tio I 

?is^Ts4?jRRnm«[TS^«iT^f^«rT 

I ?T5??f%?R?i ??^»TW ?is?iiR^?:3»Tft!!rac^i^!|»n5r^»?TOr 
«?2ra«WR!T^^^ R?Rl2UT?onR^^q^^ ?IT ^RTqf^: I 

^-^^-^RorRT?^»?l5c«rNj^q «rfi?5?TO-sKqET^;T%q 
m ^RTf^r: r ^rf^RiT i ^R5r-R^orRm- 

?IT ^f^RT I ^fqR^RT; ^IRq^- 
f?lR^ R?Rq^ qiff^3?5^ qr^rWciT^ SIT ^ 

g ?f?RRfR5[Tsi 3R:qYRsq%fiT Rsr: li 

>3T^ R9553T 4Tf.fqon qiftllSITR^qsirUftWlRf tlfRlfiT- 
^ ^Rqms^R^ JT^fir^g^ f^fia:s:TJTiTiq^tf, ^ f? 

?[^<gqiTi=!T^, I 'RJTTR^^ 

«Tftl5^mT?f^T ^RTf*?: 5Rg’ ^RTT^qR cITcT^q I 

arg Rriargwsf^ft^ rixsr RRlRv^qqwr^, gwwt ^ %cr- 

5TRTg I ar R 5^ qFRft^Rf|;?!RTg I ‘?T5T W. q^RRT fit 

^ fiRf firajV: a??T: 1 qjaaTTfR 5?qt qfS^ qwrmf : ^ gsq^ 11’ | 

RR^ftTB srvjT^rgwRUft^q^RqsS rTrWRgqaiJlfiT^iSR %- 
5^^ I qiftatfis^^ WT f^’ilR rTf qTRTTRR f^^RRR «!?# 5r»lfi 

JTTRR I TO^sq %aftT ^RSRTRR^TRR filSRaig 
RTlfisf aR^ I 2Tf^ ^TS5rf ?Tt^ aTTS^gqai^.^ q’RTSSrRR a^- 
^?Ti9T«?R*RaTTfsm at ^ ^^R.l gRaifflR ar^fqi^qf. 
R!qfiR|0[ rlTS^ aRR^T^Sfit Riai: a0?af|r^ ^ I sioi^ 

anRss^: ar ar ^arfq^^ aiRCTfir i ^RTairfiRt aiViftr^svgqRfT- 
sq>?ra ai ^q;^R qqrsrarRfiifir ftra:q i 

fj^'T^RR 5gfi«ig^Rfir^Rfais^r ?rq:RT«aRr’^qfiiRiaTt^fif, 

^ firnafaiR,, gssraaiR srpragf^wt^iaig, 

^TRig^faiR, |a* g:^’ ?^R«iaE»f, 5|a«Rqa^, aJtRsqRif, «it*iTjn^ w* 

U 
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I 

greft?i?n^ vTR;orT-<^'^uncfK fir^ MRurw<w Tf ^ »T ft qn^ - 
^eiwftwnn^ ^omT?pra'wi55n?Oft i 



S'l^su I «R*i sr^snarftr^ 


SlfiWTl^Hll 


^f%!fi«ifn 

q*^^Tgr ^e w 8. Tf %q T g t ^ 5«n«^-snilHT«iW^:, 

fSCTW^ I 



II «ft: II 


( HfHifhnam: q« wt4i^^4a»HA <ar«ii^:, ) 

«nth?imrftrfir ?isrnfir srftraf 

^ I 

^ Oi«rra to: 


^Tfl?T d»it I !rpr »?r 3ndwi*i i 

^1^1 fir fefirw: yirefi-asr i ^f^mqenfinT^ 

I ^iwt^^fiPTR: TOfi^r: i ^ 5TOR> ^nt 

^ ^ 3n^Rt dn: I 5151 ^ ^ q gqa i r^^^ * 

fe«sr5nor»F5fi H^5fi5q^S«IT^ 5I5|r!II d»TT 3Tfir ;? ^fiB^SWIOr- 

»?«n g ^TRt^wJifiriT^ wfi^f i 


«r«r 5f5?j5^^?t< 5i5r5?n d»n «?5rfi5r i 


'TO^- 


?ra5f#i: afiiws^^ II (*1.?.) 

BT^fi3r*J*R3^ jnnr??a^’ »T*fi gf3[3$5^5f 

^ ^q. I «?5^^ ^ finfwthfjRn^^^^ 1 1^ q 
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i dni srPr 

dnr: ?ireft??r i ^ 

sr«w?rfef^^: qftfpifsi «r?rfNr i imm ^ ?5?n ^ fe^mTwr 
d*TN^T f«n^ i ^«iW5r^^:— 

^ w ^sn I 

«T ^ ii I 

^siT I ?»wn ^I'l^iu^iisf^qai I 

?R«if v^T^jUTrsioF^ut^B: I ?R?n sr%r^«i5r«ii^'TT; i w fir 

wpu3»i^sgfi?rF5?t ^ 3TF?ruirrgJT^ ^ fir^uu^ 
sr«r«T?f: %€r5r mirvngnff qftgg suTfrmqT i 

q?rt qN ?q7^qt qfi:^ qr^^ i q?T:-- 

?qf^ f?tqfq ^ w I 

'STt^^yq ?5rf^ ^q:, 315 %;? qi^q^q^uf qft^iq^ f 
kjqer^qqfqr fiFqqrnrfqr qrsufir^q^ #sfir ^ qq 
?q?q ^qfqwT«rqT!?T%q:, mi qqqqt T'cBnq nq qHtsq^uqfi^ 
qqfir I ’q ’t^nq qtq 

q?!^ fqfq q?q»q ^qi 1 

qqrqiqruq qq ^qF^q q q?Jtq fq^qq? *dq: qftsg ?iqq 
si^q^aqift qrgqjqqnlnr fipqqiqri gsuftqqq R q^Tq^q qqfiri 
qm^q^ifir q 45n=^q ^nqqpqqjRFq^wTtqj ^ g^q< ^ q 1 qq 
q^qsfir #qg 1 3i?r: Ttn^f^r qqr .qqqqt qqqq: qqfiiqs?# 

^qen 1 qqq q ^ ^ ^vs:w ^ut: kn q ^Roj-q vrgqqw, 
%^q^q qftfqr qqgKReqqq^qqpsqqqrq ^rqiqfifq qq^ i 



4«» i cx 

fif ^ dnMi^orf ^>Ror 

fJf^Ri^or fe^^nor cRi??i^RTr?r^f^ Rf%- 

*nf^?Tf^W I 5R ?TrH5^ rT^f^rT^ I 

fls?r^ ^#r: i PrqT?n^.f%sr 

?R^ 3^: ^ I 5?n0: f^w: 

5^ «i5^5?n I ^«iT g f^T^«n?T I ^T 35R?sn?T ?ii?r 
«nf^ ^nmPTT^?ij ?rp>3— 


^ STM ^{T?T^ ^T ^ II ffrT I 

^ ?r^?I 3?lfj5^T5=lw 

^5r?jiFrR^?f m 5?nf^»^ijr i 

^g:»Tfn ^mr ^t: i w =^ 

f^^sr^or #f^wi I 

I ci^i?<T^dn^iiT?iWT4 =^ 

I 'I>:^JJ5f ^ f^Tr^r^f^ Br^eiq^ I =^ 

f^f^rfu I ?r«n??f^:dii^?T5TtTf» ^ ^f^f^ir 

^5?^ w ‘5T ijjTTf^’ 1 

5!isn ft[ dm fsf^m: m«ii 3T?Ti«nar, me?n 3?f^ 

f^^T aRTRRiwnd?^ 

^'hri dm 3TPr «Rf?<r mswimr aT^Tsim«4r I 
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dni ?R!raT«n: i ^- 

m5!i5:3F§^€nrTR^ig?<T?UTRif^ ’iW wsr* 

5En*an »prffrT i sputotwit i wsg?<t 

Wv'Tt^'t??i4??r«iuri«T?T^?n»!n \ ^ 

i «Ta»rfT'n?r^'n i ^ 5ft% 

w %^?tnMrTT fter \ ftuftRt^'sar- 

^wi: ^r^iursiumHT qkr qf<fW ?f«n 

<ngin^g^^T^ ^» i f^ q^sf^ \ ^tkw^ stpuir qra^ 

STR^fUS^tlfN^ST ^RRT^ i |fR5r: ^ g qpT^ vurM^Tf^ ^ 
I ^nsuRtT^sriwin ?ii 5it%^5?nr?T^?TR?n m 
%5Rf I ^Tg^n— 

11 ( ?nir. ) ^ I 


m ^ wifTRf dnT'JrwTR^uT5ftvdng^^?n^ 

^d»T^^irvn?i5TftR;I^UT^NW 9TTR?:5ctu^l^5nu^ hIr^u- 
?n^wifi[?f sifiwTf^ I ^s^’TSRqwTqg5?mR sn^iOg^R^ij 
5r«n T*3qR#jft»ig5?mR fM «f«n 

»RraU^I5f^ ^I«f ^ ^ ^RTTRTRR ^SUAnf^UFlft- 


»T#o[r 1 ^ rM ?r ^tRf^RRtn#- 

VPJTT I =?r RR5rf g^ssr^qfrrv ?E:«TFcrTor v^Rf 

!ft?f «0R«RRR''f'fil5fi?RIRR5IRR^ I »R Sf^: RR^»Rf?rgT«Tf^- 
gpri 'SRl^T 'J5*l)^?RTUT^^?rft?rtq5W I 


cRm?ruTRiup?i»i'gqg^^^ I 2i«n f^. 5it% 
i5TOi«i srswm 3f3?:w!nR?rTuv^tq5f ?RRaf 
5RT ?fR«r I grSIRPRRSgRRSlfs^ ?t»if fe- 

tf RR qr ^^ I »R qftf^:^RopitRT 



4<» i I c;« 

wNi ^Jn:%w «r^5!T ^ 3rf^^:?RT3pft»?Rn ^e^ot ?rn?i^i 
HIsr w^fTT ^ q^sif «rf?.f<i:^ii^^ l <mJ^TO3f ?B^>wr 

'irari^sf JTTf^^ I ^wl»TRrnn*r:q^ I ?i5r qi^^«njft?n 

^ Sisif I qg;?n I 

*jR*R«n5f^H ^5?n^r?!r?Rgfsi%%if ^ wit^ 3 ^^.f^tt^Roprinrar 

lis^w I l?T>^or ^ ^ ^mif^ir |e«t 

1 si«ih: I ?t 

^^:^J9^!5jreft3n ?t»ii: qi?rai^ I 3Trq?4 i 

d*R5r«qts«?idn^2r ^ira^rw: ^mrsf^r f^rreNfm?!^ 

'3T*i %JT srg^s?f qnf 'jjr: i 

'3T^’5g{5Tf'T sn^f?! f^RlferT: I ( lft& \\\i ) 

55q?rfl^ qNT^?iw ?t>w?i^nof ^t!?rw?rR— 

JTfRT^ wsjwm Iftor^ii ( n'fo 'i\\j > ) 

«Bmjr^^3r?rR I 5r«IT ^»T ^^T?- 

<I^S«IT^ RWT W I »?.SRf^«lftDn f^>?t 

?Ri>«r «WR^^TT?:dTi^^ 3n?RitR?5qq^q^I ittIJr: I 

tj^WRRRtwRi! JT'tJif^fwrei’ ??^qT 5r:!Rm?fhf^qg^^ »??rfir i 

qjRTsfqR^^iftrti snfiirf: I 
«5r ?i^:5r^>^^qTof^?nfor 5rTori«ft^i^«if?rwftfcr Jnor o«r 
sTToiRT^ fSrnf^Pft^ ?nf^ Rs^nqit srt^^ i ?i«n ^ 
wi: ^pm^w, ^ ^rst^sirr^: 

f%»TPr ^ ^ ir»i«Tf^ I srgcT ‘w? qfiwt R?wR^Rit«r%’ 

<3^ eR jjgr q sT; JiireNr dm fd?mftm mr^?r i 
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^sren snnwtsrf i ^ 

N;3?rlTl^Tt wsi: I 

^ ^n*?^^wnrRT5iT ?Tf?iroT- 

SIS I 3T3t ?T?f^?;rq * 11 ?^: ^sisrai^raww 

5®q5T: «?i5^q5?r?^TMf^5i5?iq I Ji^?n>n=qK sfe ftf^- 
q^fiT^f^?f«r 5T #*2r5t ?rfN5n=qRf%^ 

'3Tfq3 ^?nW4fiii?fifri^5 »n ^ ^fi:*iS^<?^qfr5IT- 
^Tsfer 1 cr?n ^qf 

I q,s ?j5«r ^ 5TT^ ^q:sifR^aqms^ ^rfs^rftfrr ?iq^ii 

f5u,wq: 1 

?nf3q?^r '•ipqsi^ff’T ^gi^iqs^qjfigq: 11 
f^isroq ftpn^rfqqqjg q 1 
R^T»?n^g»j?T§ qs^?;: 11 


( Jiir ) 


'3iv:?iq;s: 




Hjd: i 

qftonw ^c^sTiif^i ffsrf^: I 

■snsTt^ Ti?ns^ ir^qraw ii 

?f%'Tcisj?5nfT ^t: nqfecn:— 
^Nra^T?: Tfton*T5n*?T I ri5ti?:«Ri^ 

'T^JTtnr'qFICnrerif^^Tq 1 ¥tT??ft*TW^T^^arf5i5?T- 

V3 ^ va 

q^;inien^?rR?r«i5RE:’TO5r?i?n5'riT,af 

5o?ns=5R:?IK^I^, RR=!l«n^5^f^5TJRqf^ 55??q‘^gqTH^^ | qif^- 

1 “arvgqrRf^iigjsTr. 

??h?r ^on?rr?5rf^;5 ^^ sfWsrRS^'tf^^r” ^ff*n »T?:jn^^?R 
irTvn^jT^sf^r Rt^?i 'arR’^H^rT?: i rit? 5 
'R*nO[?«IT^ 5RI^<^pTpTa^ cfW 

I ^Rg S^IT^RK^I «R?TTOR S^I'T^yiRr^f^SBf^qRVg^- 
n'E§{f^, if^5?nCif% “STRifi: vrz^ 

3^»i5RT5^5?iq^|:tn:55it ;R?q?TRT 3TTRR^T^q^qT^i»nR^; 5rq;T- 
^qfRT I 

* ■arnnasn^sfq i « •q qi^ 

^wifqgeqfqqwjflsiq qr^nfe?:: i q?F»i% “(^: ^sRisqn 

“^^qqi ftqgfjftqiqra” ( qiqfiigig^q-^ ); q? qpqq, 

q^ q ^HH. I 
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5! sRfSRi???: ^Tw: I * 75 : 

^■?n??i#iTpf I ^ W^orf ^ 

'T^?n>l?E:q??i 5 h??it qftonw: I 

?r ^ ^Rq^ifq sqq^q^ 1 ^ q^: Rf^'s^i^qi^j^^qjugq- 
n^erf gf^qqra^^fqr^q^mKqfjifqf^j^sNilcar^qs^tsTin, ^rRurra- 
gqi^Ji qfcrqr^cfi ^f*iRq»?:qT!3^nrqg^^nq^5f^^ 

W*n5Ti =q qtsiJTqRTg I % »IR^^5CR?Ttq;t7s?:nifg5rq^S[qt 

3raf^R[Ts%ciJi^q srqgqi^r^c^ ?fsfJr qft’jrwqif^sr i 

^nqjRNrrqqrf^JTT qmr^RT jft^q't?TRnqq^m f^irRRi 

?n=5rRT jt qftwrqqfss^Rrq^, Juf^ q^q?TTor^q^q% 
^RTRiqjRToiT ^aifTqqKqr-fgqwrf 1 

q^gJTtsqrfqq^qrirR^^qjiiqr fqNifiT»:qREqtir q^wa;t 
f^q^T ^53qT ?iq»iTqq I ^T 'qR q^> wq^irrqT^^q^qrf^qTq, 
^Mwiriq^q «?q^q ^iRoft ^rn^qw ^'^qmqlqqiq^gqqqFl.; 

“q qT«qf?TqjqTqqqTHT ^qf Jrq 

^nl^qT?iqRE:q^fq?Tfl[5iT sRisqor qq^Rn^'t^R; fJr^qiRf^irR- 

o. 

qiMr qfqrqRT arPr f^qrfqT^:, ^i f^si5=^ q?§q URfrqT^R- 
5d|qRRfq ^fnr^^i[RRRfq?IiqT?Riq^q HRifqTf^qqqrRT 
f^fqqqRRqor q?qq»iRRq Rt^q^R 1 

q^q ^fq% q% qiqqqqtq^*t 

Iqr^^oRiri'qi^iqq^^qT qqqiq ^q?f q^qig^qq ffir 

^?f: ?rg^q 1 -sn^ qiqri, q^^ i^qffiwqfqfh g?qsqq, qqkr- 
??WiqTqq^T: q^qTa^qT5qTqTq?qiS'')q5RR, ?,fton ^ q?:qT^R- 
wtPigR T q. I ^q^qf^orRRRqRg qqf^ 1 

qiqqRRqW qrf^'tqq^f^Rqof qft^mitq 

^M^^fqP(^q w R » ^ -“qftqrRTqT^ qftq^^ !3rT»R:% qRw? firqrfqR 
qjnr^qft^ 1 ^st q qq ^is^^jfq^i Iqr^tjnqf 



•fo I ■€< 

ff^ I trsn^ l«n?F?TJrRRt?rw»T’T?^ 

^«fc: 'paferftier: i ifir %5^,— 

?r^*?q^qf wn«iR ^rg?ifhTf^--4^ 

srrf^Tf^?^’ f5i^§ ^ppiq;, arr^rp^srrsrf^f^l^i^nr HTR^fq^ram 

( ^ 7.0 )—“^ 3?t?:f5T?IW TTS^^oft fsRTiS 

m ^DTnf ?^?raT *?ftoiw?nf^^?Hfir 

l?rn;?:nrRi^^Ts^ fNwi^?5R?n^wviRwnT i 
“?Ts?w qftwuT)s^^T?n?if^d f%5: i” 

^ ( ? I ?®xO '3Tfi5r qf^urw^rr^^ 

9RTf^f5wt m ?T5^gT^ 

qf^ ^nr^T ^?r: II ( ^wq^ ? i ? ) 
q^ ff^q?qqt?inr 3^fi>lr- 

«ft5f^'k»Tnr »f^<t5OTqr?5Prq|i^ I 

F^Rte^ 7 ^: ^;rf^^ll 

^ t^«Rorijqorei?>T*Ti'5T^^?«Rq q???? “^o|” 

^”5?raifr 

# q?w ‘gfq?i^’ ifir sqiwTO^qrqpi i ^ 

3TriTq^ts??T?nqrftfif^5q?q f^^TTFi 55ra^?T»qra??f 
i ^Trqi^^fFw^^fq Jc^sngqqFqf^i^tjr ( s r i ? ) 
<14^ «T^?TftTg[T??fgqqTfqq'. “^of 5T5 ?r %rr 

^nqT-fg* fqf^^ f^RRTRR ifif qftorwqRF^or 

?fq qq qgsTRt 5gq^i»7'jqV’^«ii: qftqrRqrq^qftr 
?l^qqfq^|q i q?HT^ ‘fqq^^’ # ^qjqq^qq 
^nqfq§?i?Tqqq: I 

qrafqTfq^?IT5fqqg,TRf^qr qq^tiT ^TR- 

Rtq^ “qTqRT^” !!FqqfTqTf^q?f feqtqqrf^— qq 
qTqrq^qRqr^TrfiiqRT^ ^S^siqqif^f qiqf^-^ 
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qftoTwts^ ^nqsn*?: n 




s?jp5qT?f ?rf5wq?q%^i?uq— ‘‘^TOf^f^rwT5cft[?r- 

»Tg5q?T»i^JTTRfT iRtr ?n=qT^ ?s:qrT^5Tfqirm: qftww: 

I ?isrhcR»i— 


W5T ?TS^?rT«f 

jrflRT ?l?f: II I 


cTBT 3nf?:=^qR:, ft«W=^TO:— I I 

3Tq>ra?iir?:PT f^rf^rTTr^iri, I j^^Tfir^^H^vqor #i?i: i 

3IsfiT^?qTf^JTT I I i 

'3T^ OrR^f^- 


ci«ii =5r ‘-aRTf^f^T^w 5nq:qq^tqm9wq qftoTR^^ 

?IT5TRqTf^ ^35T^T ?T?rgq^f^rfl|[ | |fT ^5^5fgl- 

qCt^q^rr^ f^^rfq'i^q^Tf^qiqorTrq ?rrigq??Fierr 

IqT^qrwt 

“3Tsn^«iT»T^t e?T i 

^fq^iTtqsrqT^TqjT iT ( ?w ) 

=qT^ ^tTord't^rir’ifT^iT 

“3T«?Trq 3T^;?r5r^Tft: q^T«?tTts- 

^«rcfq i q^TTR^ qfttjTiJi:, f^?r?rpp?jTf^firdqg:rigfe5Tt=qjiT 

Prf^^fTTST qRR l qsftrfW- ' 

?tsb1wPi^ ?ii5nfiifJ35nfii?P?»i?q^ ii 
5(gl Ptf^SBRUf^qqT 1 
^^.^5nq?T u tPi” 

ijP'4iT 5r?rt?T^ i 




??ift!ST^gq%qrn sn^; “wf^- 

HRnJTTH.” ^Tft^i5?r «?=^ffft5roft?T^?ivq«nf^ i cistt^— 


«55rT?iiT i” ( Uk) 

ff^5T srn^ 

JiHifirT I’ ?TsiT ^yft ?i4g?nJTf5[T?Jii «?^ 

srf?T w. ^^rrt’??iT^gfrif^: 

TftgppiTloqliT^: ?5r^p^ q«FTSpr 
I ?iTrf f^f^vrwr§T^wr<nf^?^^flraT?5f5CTgf^m?ft 
S^??JR I ^ ^^5JT^TT^ ?1T?^ 

fw ?:5rt5r|% g TTwfJj^iinstR?T% g 5t??ftr 5 »«i? \ ^ 5 

?I^S?5!I5!T«I^^ I rl«ri ?mT 

|rrsrf^i?m??r fl^-STf^iTRsr^ wci^i?! 1 ?i«rT ct^f^T^rig. 

w ^ipjJiraRi 5 Tit: 1 

m I 

i^SWrsrfiTsn’nT 11 * 

*^Tf^5ig^ qt 5(W q^^TRUoT^oig, ?T5i^iT fir ?raTi5;i»«r: 
gwgr^if^fwTJT: 1 q^JTicHT g ^ f5n»=«:5rf^flrT5r^t^qTfli^- 
?:^Tsrq ^?r JT^»TTf^ 1 3 * 11 ^ ^f^: ‘^sn?f 3?frt^^R;n 
f^^^Tvjqr f5?5iT ^TSST n^TsgTi’5i{5i i ^9?«:q> 1 ^: 

*«r'ii “5Riq?qSraw?t fesraw:” ?fH qisp^i^ ?i^5iPiqfs- 

SRWlfil^ '^* 5^rig I ' 

**sHRj^sEnfW^ ( ^ 1 ^ 11 *; ) qisRfrmm: 

“«r*n raq^qf f^w «i|l*^sg?fg5|^ i 

V* v\” 
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^Tf=?io?'t?iet^raf 3»f«KT^ ^r^- 

i “^5r^^sJT»Tra^f^” sr«ft^g«nfi^— 

^g^Riirre?^ ^*ra5i??R5qtqjTif|rgT 

5^>l, 

W I 

l?«r ?is^rfraT^5ii vRoruPuF^^sr ^ jtwi- 

<1^ ^I^SISTrl. yisy^glP'g'UF^flT l^n^OTRf 

qftanq^ ;ii?rftwrr?iT i |5«mT# 

:?n5jms«i*r5r irf^^nfir— 

mspiT^ 'T3^^T 

“t-^pr: Fst25^ ^ i” ( ? i ? i 'J'® ) 

1?^ 

l^im’irg srqfefi: l 

^ 'T^ V^^-'lftarW'T^ f^q=^«?^i5 1 

^ JTT^^^Srfi:; ?l?RT 

^?*nfto5=5r: I 

RTf^RTR?^R??lTR cIRR :fR^5rsrfR?IRfijRrr?fRT 'R^RRgj 

RIRRTROr^'^W ?RT**g9R^^ R’R^ftl'Rg 
RTRrRRR^TlRR RR^^^RRRRl’4 «ft- 

^^RT?T I 55RIFr RRRPT ^f- 

^mpi^'TSfir =R R?R^R10n^ RT*RR RTRI^Rg, 

Rsnf^r RTORRT^WSRRR RRT Vr^h ?!»=R^IR^R f%R- 

RiRPiFRfli R?ftR^ I R'R^: JnfRrRT^w ^ 

%gf^ ^pwg f^R^ R^Rf^TRf^; RR R f^R^RT^- 



ftlSFcrf^^^raT 91f?Rp:^’ <Tft5q5?l srHl^^t 

- 

“??«IT f^^JTT^Ri ^frrTt'wm i” 

^ ^ 5?Tq^?q i 

^§I ??^f^«BTftq;TSfir ^3R5Rft%- 

^Tfsff|g^«T JT^^TcTT I »??:?§ RT ^RlTrf ^TQ'T- 

“?r®n f^§^*Ti«T?ifiT”c2nfir ^tR^tst^t g ^i»=i?frr 
^ I “w rsr§SJII^^fjT”?^TJf «Flft^T5?r ^'Tga^TT 

1 gfi:JRsiR?T: “arinf^f^Tq^ 

5i^’'f?i ^Tft^T^lT: gfttrrf;T^l?'R?^ Rng, ^S^- 

nsrif^Jif qftorm^rf^Trft fsT^M^sr^ gfirgif^rf wg i 

I rfRTlf 

^ Ore« gPlRT«T, ^TJa^ m^'t: f.ftST?^Sg- 

gsrvTOT^T '3ifg i[R;jToft?i?|jT i 

^ra5Rll|nn=qr:^ 5F«»t I ?l^5F«iqor§^=^4w 

fftSFSr5T?T]RTJk?PlT gftffejTTJIrlT: I 

t3[sf ^ srwf^m^rRgiq,— q?p: qftori- 

»Tsn^*R^s5 gftorw^TfiRRg?T2i: 

?r^^r^?w^a5g, f^erTfsrif^^Fjr^iqjg g^^ffr i qftormif^sn 

WSf^ ^«PT 5lTg?lT S^, ?R?T^RTg?J?I R SF«f 

% q f %^ R?qr 5[Tq^?r: i gftorm^i^»sr?T^ 
g^ra^: f%w=^5nf^*=g?T?TRi 

?iwR[rat ^T3rt »Rr I 

siW^^llsT ?15^SUI g?qi%: 

Jrfinrf^— 
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««i3r»Tr^T iruTT I * » * * I ^rmsTftq^snfbTfPwif^: 

«PT5Tsr?iT?5n?TTft«n^: ^Tnsrmsgfe'jf^sijr ?ife4T?n3^1 

I ?r?T: l ?T?Tt 

j^pfsTFi^i * » •» » 3TWR; f^T: «ror?r^f%^qi?:f^?i 

fTHSrmst ^RRl^r^f I 

q?fsnri5qT5[T^q^ 5i;^TOf^5|5=55r%^^ i” i 

I Jrr<R3 l«TT^arf^-^i?craf??43 ^rf^r ^r^^j^groft 5T??Rri^r 
3T3^: I 5T ^STJT : ?TT¥^l??I?;?T«lfJI=F»TTOrT^T I=!IT- 

^Wfe5:T^!T1^5li=#: ^5!?3?[TjfT t?rT^5C9TTfWT<lfiTfij 

JR^l'Ttf^ I ?tf»TT?n^ ftrST??fT t?ira?:qRTq:, ftiFg II^I»WftlSFcrt5?iq 

H;?nniT?rT«rf^?TSTrw ^ta?if,53?rTwi^— 

TO SR?I^?fT|E?TT 'T^^erai I 

»I'?f5JTTTO^fe^T II ('<\\) 

??«R?T q?T?«T irf^qi^cil i 

?Trr qar f^T^^rlT ^eTTiUTfe^Is^SJRCqnr 

|qFRKqrftrsF^ts?q«n^5qqT^?i: i =q 

“<3T»ITf^SR ^ :U5!??lT5f 

5rFFqq?'^?i5n?:»qi?3iT 
H^??T sqjJ^tqJElffq ^TTf^I I 

^?T 5n=qt5^lqFF^'Jrft»5.F?IHT?^ur 

^ qn^T^r: i 






THE MEASURES OF GODS 

Dl{. P. K. .VcilAllVA, I. K. S., M. A. (CaJ.CI TTa). 

IMl. I). (LkVUKn), I). l.fTT. (LoMjOn), 

Projemof of tSoHKkrif , .UIoIihIhuI L iiicryHili/. 

The spiritualists aiul jthilosophevs liave apologised 
for even bringing dow n tin? gods within the sphere of 
description (dhyana).' llistorieHll.v it is not quite cer- 
taiti from when tin; gods began to be idolised. So far 
as the faith f til and devoted worshippers are concerned, 
the idea of tigiire-represeiiLation of gods and goddesses 
appears to have been conceived even In the initure- 
worship of the early Vedic times. Later in the Vedic 
period the unlimited, the immeasured gotl, beyond the 
conception of thought and ^^■ords, was represented as 
possessing a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thou- 
sand feet and other Features, obviously a multiplied 
number of human limbs.' Thus tin? idolisation of gods 

1. (a) W i 

(Hluivirfliya- l^iirsina i 

^«ITfbr 18: 

(Skiiiula-Ptiranu ) 

2, (a) g^: I 

(Furui^hii'sukta-, Yajurvccla) 

(b) gWt Sf RSf ya r q I 

sw: ii 

(Mahfibharala, srinti-parvaii. 17.20: IJliavibliya Purana) 
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and goddesses appears to have been going on from very 
early times for hundreds of years till we come across 
in the llamayana of at least 500 B.C. an undoubted 
refei'ence to the sculpturing of SIta in the form of a 
golden image which was unavoidably required as King’s 
Consort for a royal public function. 'I’he early archaeo- 
logists who refused in the absence of archaeological 
remains to go far beyond the Christian era on the basis 
of the literary evidences, both Vedic and post-Vedic, 
for the sculptural represeiitation of gods and goddesses 
in India, must have been wiser by th«? recent dis- 
coveries made at Alohenjo-daro and llarappa, which have 
shifted the sculptural history of India beyond the N'edic 
periotl by not less than a few thousand years. Hut 
both the literary references and archaeological linds have 
left the practical artists in a state of utter confusion. 
Even today the sculptor or the painttw does not know, 
at any rate he does not put into practice, the uniform 
proportion of the image he makes. In fact he could 
have no guidance until the Silpa-sastra Avas coditied. 

'J’he image-maker of Mlta must have made a realis- 
tic representation, because Situ was his (ion temporary. 
The image-makers of Gautama Buddha, of Gundhara 
or AinaraAati school, or of Sarnath and other places, 
were not Buddha’s contemporaries. Nor were there any 
photographs or models available for the sculptors. 
And it is also doubtful if those sculptors could have 
met any man of Buddha’s race or family. Thus their 
images of Buddha if not guided by the Silpa-sastra must 
have been imaginary and unauthorised so far as the 
physical features and personal proportions of the Buddha’s 
tigure are concerned. Naturally, therefore, the artist’s 
confusion will be endless when he attempts to repre- 
sent from his iniaginution the unknown gods and god- 
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desses of whom there are no models or photographic 
copies and no ethnical representations for his guidance. 
Let the artist he as much idealistic as he 'chooses to 
he, even more than the Vedic seers, ljut only as I'egards 
the expressions he gives to the images of the gods and 
goddesses, and let the individual artists he content 
with this much originality. But there must be a har- 
mony among the artists themselves regarding the gene- 
ral features and proportionate measures of the limbs 
of deities, for, otherwise, there is ])ound to be a funda- 
mental unreality about the whole production, and thus 
the very object of the artist will be frustrated. It is 
easy to imagine the god Siva, for instance, in his vari- 
ous moods and activities, such as the lover and bride- 
groom of the Mountain-maid, or as fury incarnate 
at the sacrificial function of his father-in-law, Daksha, 
where his most beloved wife, Sati, lost her life, or at 
the dance of destruction. Hut it would create an unreal- 
ity about his very existence if one artist gives to the 
Siva image the features of the (Irecian tvarrior Alex- 
ander the Great, or the French (onqiieror Napoleon 
nonapart(\ anothej* artist makes him the replica of a 

Chinese or .lapanest? monk, a third one gives to Siva 
Ihe short stature of a Gurkha solduM* or the tall l)eard- 
ed figure of a Sikh horseman, and a fourth artist 

represents Siva in the delicate womanly figure of a 

Burmese or Siamese gentleman clad in coloured silk. 

.Vnother great God, Vishnu, who has been perhaps the 
most popular deity for centuries and has undergone as 
many as ten incarnations, is. like Siva, found in funda- 
mentally ilivergeut forms, some of \^hich are indisting- 
uishable eten from' female figures, I'he goddesses of 
wealth and learning, Lakshmi and SSjirasvatl, have been 
retaining their poi)ularity down to the modern age and 
their figures often appear as the frontispiece in monthly 
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magazines published in various modern languages of 
India. These images like those of llama and Sita, 
and Radha and Krishna have undergone much more sbirt- 
ling physical changes at the hands of the artists; 
the southern variety of the Madras Presidency liears 
no similarity with the western vaidoty of the Bombay 
Presidency including the Mahratta and Gujarat types, nor 
has the northern variety, comprising of snb-divisions of the 
Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar typos, any affinity 
to the Eastern variety with snb-divisions of Bengal and 
Orissa types. 'Phe other gods and goddesses as well 
as the epic heroes and heroines have met with a 
similar fate owing to the boundless fancies of the 
artists. One can understand and even tolerate the 
racial or provincial stamp inevitably marked on the 
goods in the countries of their origin. The local beauties 
or heroes may supply the model to the imaginfition of 
the artists. But the realistic fundamental uniformity in 
the measure and proportion of images need not inter- 
fere with the idealistic expression of the arlist’s mind, and 
does not injure his individual originality. 'Phc general 
rules of grammar and metre Inn'c never injured the 
style or diction of the individual composition. Kv(m the 
employment of new metres by a poet j)vesup])Oses the 
restriction of uniformity. To he original one need not 
be lawless. Kveji umbw the limitation of proportionate 
measure the artist can have unlimite'd sco])e for his 
original production. 

'Phere has, however, been a uniformity among differ- 
ent groups of authoritative works »lealing Avith the sub- 
ject of measure of gods and goddesses and other beings. 
The subject has been elaborately treated in a number 
of Put'anas, Agamm and Silpmastran under tula-niana} 

‘ Sfie the writer’.s Dit'iionary Hindu Arohitoctnrp under Tfilainsina, 
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The term tala actjording to the Jh'ahnuuido-purana (Part 
1, Second Anusaiigaprida, Chap. A'TT. 97) and the Supra- 
hlmlaffuruu ((.Mitip, XXX. 22) implies the distance he- 
tween the tips of the fully stretched thunih and the 
middle finger. lliU both in the Matsya-purdna (Chap. 
258, Y. 19) and the standard work on the subject, the 
Mdnnmra (Chaps. 05 & 06), the idla system of measure- 
ment has beiMi further simplified for the praeticfil artist 
by prescribing the face to be the unit of measure for 
individual images. 1’hus the total length of an image 
of the ten Idia measure, for instance, should be ten 
times its own faijc-length, i.e., the distance between the 
chin and the top of the head. The neck, 1 hence the 
navel zone, tlnmce the thigh-root, thmice tln^ knee-cap, 
thence the ankle and feet are given a certain projior- 
tional measuri's in this unit. Similarly the arms, hands, 
palms and (ingers etc, bear certain proportional 
measures. And the variations of interspace betiviam 
dilferent limbs are distinguished in four hhahyas or 
poses (viz. samabhanga, fibhanga, alibhanga and tri- 
bhanga) and in thnie postures or altitudes. straight 

or standing, sitting and reeumbent. 

The ISiuilxiiiidiKi (Als., llritisb Alnseiun, no. 55H.r)J)2) 
in an a|)pendix lias referretl to twelve varieties of this 
lain mivisnre, wliile the Mdiiamlra has illustrated with 
full details up to the tenth variety, leaving out the 
ebnenth .‘ind the twelfth varieties which, tis stated in 
the lilmhauidua^ should be employed in measuring cer- 
tain (super-) gods and fiends (Rakshasas), Each of these 
twelve or ten varieties admits of three sizes, namelj', 
large, mcflinm. and small. The classification of the letla 
systems and their details as given in the Mdumdra 
almost reapiiear without much alteration in the ylmsu- 
wadhhrda of Kasyapa (Ms. Egg. 3118, 3012, Pol. 231), 
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Suprahhediigaiua (Ch=ip. XXKTV .‘lO-M)), Bi'haf-Samhitd 
(Chap. 1) and other works. 

jVcconling to all the.se authorities the different 
varieties of the hlla measure arc used in measuring 
different classes of gods and people and other beings:- 

Large ten ftlla is prescribed for superior gods (Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva and others), Buddha, Jain images (Jina, 
Siddha, Saugandha, Arhat, Parsva and the other 
Tirthahkaras), and devotees of the Sayujya class. 

Middle ten fdla. is recommended for superior god- 
desses (Lakshmi, Sarasvati, Savitri, Bhudevi, l)urga,and the 
Love-goddess), the Sarfipya class of devotees and others. 

Small ten Idht is suggested for Samipya class of 
devotees and others. 

Nine tdla is prescribed for inferior goddesses (e. g. 
Brahmanl, Vaishnavl, Mahendrl, Bhairavi, Chamundl, 
Kaumar!, Varahi and others), the Salok.vji class of devo- 
tees, superior sages (Vasishtha, Bhargava, A'isvamitra, 
Bharadvaja), certain mythical l>eings (e. g. Yaksha and 
Yidyadhara), CJaruda and others. 

Eight lnl<t is recommended for Sages (like Xasyapa) 
and ordinary human lieings, eic. 

ScA cn /dA/ is suggested for Sages (like Agastya), cer- 
tain demigods and mythical beings, aiul ordinary females. 

Six Id hi is prescribe I for tiger and such other 
animals, 

Pive Idia for (lanesa (a mythical being), 

Pour Idhi for (loblins (Bhuta), etc., 

Three Idin for Kinnara (a niythical being), 

Two Idlo for goose and other birds, and 
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One lain for Jiundukii and ^.al)aiidlia (headless 
l)ody).i 

This method of the J^iliKi-sastra has been com- 
mended 1)y the modern l']uro})eaii artists. “ The 
(Ancient) jlindii image-maker or sculptor” observes ]Mr. 
lladaAvay “does not work from life, as is the usual 
practice among Europeans, but he has in place of 
the living model, a most elaborate and beautiful system 
of proportions, which he uses constantly, combining 
these with the observation and study of natural de- 
tail. It is, in fact, a series of anatomical rules and 
formuhe, of intinitely more practical use than any Euro- 
pean system which I know of, for the Indian one 
treeits of the actu il proportion and of the surface form 
rather than the more scientitic attachments of muscles 
and the articulation of bones”'. 

“There is in the Hindu system,” observes Mr. Vincent 
Smith, “nothing complicated or difficult to understand 
or remember, but like every other canon of artistic 
proportion, these methods are no more capable of pro- 
ducing works of art in unskilled hands than are any 
other aids or methods.”' 

Will the modern Indian artist think over these 
weighty remarks ? Will he also take into consideration 
the fact that the greater majority of 1 ndians are prac- 
tical idol- worship i)ers ? Their ordinary worship is hardly 
performed except in presence of an idol. 'I’his idol should, 
therefore, be of such a nature and form as would command 
their respect and incite their faith. An image of unusual 

^ For flit lii^r (lotails and illiLslraiions sou tlio. writer’s Airldtcctuirc of Manaearai 
Vol. V, .j 3-70 ami Plate CL VI, Volume IV^ Cliapter H-LXVll, pp. i97-t58U, 
Volume III, pp. ;W4-if07. 

* Dictiortary of JHindv. Architecture, pp. 221 

* JwHan Anlitjunry, XLIV, pp, 90— '91# 
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proportions which ^oes not answer the dhi/diifi (desci’ip- 
tiou) of the deities, by uttering \>liich the worshippers 

try to eoncentrabi th(iir mind and olVer prayers to the 
idol, cannot give rise to that genuine faith which iiiusi 
be l>ased on truth. If a map is to la* used for learji- 
ing the geography of a place that must correspond 
to the mental pictur(» of tin; place; which the reader 
has formed after reading an authoritative descadption. 
It is hardly necessary to add that tin; dirty surround- 
ings and defaced and brok«*n images of several templ(;s 
and shrines have caused untold injury to the religious 

susceptibility of the educalcal and uneducated Indians alik**. 
Cleanliness is certainiy next to godliness, but a lova- 
ble image carved after the dhi/fnin is all the more 

necessary to create an atmosphere of reality and faith. 
J f not for the sak<; of mere art, at least for the sake 
of the faithful, the artists should cast ihe images of 
gods and goddesses, which are meant for worship, strict- 
ly after the directions of the Silpa-sastra nhich has 
now been nnule available for the artists by the pub- 

lication of the series under the general title of Mana- 
siira (Essence of M easurement) together with the 'J’»;.\t, 
English Translation, Plates and an entryclopu'dit; Dictio- 
nary of Hindu .iVrchitetcure- 



CONTRIBUTION OF INDIA TO ARABIC LITERA- 
TURE DURING THE PRE-GHAZNAWID PERIOD. 

M. G. ZUBAID AiIMAI) M.A., V.H., A.H., Ph.B. (LoNDOn), 
At'uhic and Pernkm Depart iiieid, L'nicercili/ of Allahabad. 

I'he most important eoiitrihutiou of Jiidia to Arabic 
literature undoubtedly begins with the Ghaznawid ])eriod, 
the tenth century A. 1). ; but she also certainly made 
some contributions to .Arabic, in respect of vocabulary 
and otherwise, from a miush earlier period. How'ever 
insignificant they may be, they deserve notice. But 
before enumerating them, some account may be given 
of the relations between India and Arabia dui'ing the 
pre-Ghazuawid period. 

L BGENDA 11 Y HE LATK )N 

liegend speaks of relations between thcs«^ two 
countries, before the daAvn of history. Tu the lladlth 
literature there are many tnulitions which refer to the 
legend that Adam, the father of mankind, being driven 
out of Paradise, alighted on the peak, called after him, 
of a mountain in Ceylon.' When his repentance was 
ac(!epted by God, he was brought to ‘Arafat near Meccji 
where he met Eve who had lieen thrown down at Jiddah. 
These traditions are not only found in the religious 
literature of Islam but also in works of history and 
geography. Por example, we find this legend in the 

* Tabfuri, T’arikh, I., 119 & following pages, Tabari, Tafsir, Coiuiuontary 
on tho verse 1. L'8. 

-1 
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works of 11)11 Qutaybah (tl. 27(» A. H.), Mai^disi (d. 375 
A. H.) and Yaqiit-al-Hfunawi (d. (»2(> A. 11.)' 

In the legend there is h (!ontroversy about the 
place of the death of Adam. According to one or two 
traditions ' he is said to have died in Ceylon. 

He is also said to have made many pilgrimages, 
not less than forty, to Mecca, going back to Ceylon 
every time.” 

It is also asserted that the Black Stone of the 
Ka‘bah, in the form of a brilliant ruby, fell from Paradise 
along with Adam aiul was carried to Mecca ivhen he 
was ordered by (Jod tobuild the Ka'bah.' 

The story of llabil and Qfibil is said to hai'e taken 
place in India according to one tradition.'* 

Acconiing to this legend, .Vrabia and India have 
had intercourse with each other from the very beginning 
of human life on the earth. 

RELATIONS OF HISTORICAL TRUTH 

Though political relations between India and Arabia 
were lirst establish^! as late as the seventh century after 
Christ, yet these two countries, entirely dilTerent from 
each other in raiie and language, had been connected 
through trade from so early a time as the commencement 
of the seventh century before Christ, or perhaps even 
from pre-historic times.” 

Two of the three routes by which trade was carried 
in ancient times between India and the M’^est, passed 

* Ibn Qutaybali. MaHtrif ( Uiittiii'feii ) p. i), Matplisi. p. 13 YrupilV: 

Miujain, V., 71. 

* (.vhulnui *.\li Azud, SHbl.wii ill Marjiiii (Bouibay ) 

* Ibid, 

4 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* JRawlinsoii. Ciitercour*iJ between iuUia autl the Western World, first chapter. 
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through Arabia. The first route ran from the mouth 
of the Imhis and up the Euphrates, at the point where the 
road Iwanches ofl: to Antioch and the Lev.antine ports. 
This route attained high importance during the golden 
days of the Babylonian Empire, with the decay of 
which it fell into oblivion. 

The second route, more important than the first, 
lay from the Indian coast to that of Yaman and 
Hadramawt and from there, passing along the Red Sea 
coast, to Syria and thence to Europe, either directly 
from the Syrian coast or via Egypt and Alexandria. 
I'his route was of great importance and the prosperity 
of South-west Arabia in ancient times was largely due 
to it, and it formed a highway of commercial traffic 
until the Ptolemies established an overland route from 
India to Alexandria.’ 

This route, passijig from Yaman to Syria through 
the Ilijaz, has been referred to in the Qur’an as IMAM 
MlTUiN (A Manifest Road).’ 'J’his Imam Mubin has 
been generally taken l)y the commentators to be the 
road passing from Yaman to Syria. Another Qur’anic 
verse, referring to the commercial caravans of Saba, 
throws some light on the prosperity of this route. 
This verse (XXXIV, 18 ) is as follows 

“And We made continuous towns between them 
“(the people of Saba) and the towns which 
“We had blessed (the Syrian towns) — 

“and We apportioned the journey therein. 
“Travel through them nights and days.” 

In this verse, the phrase “Qura Zahirah” has 
l)een explained by 'j’abari to mean <)ura Miitawasilah 
(continuous towns), that is to say, towns lying close 

* Encyclopilfviia Britaiinioa, llfh o«ln. Vol, II, p, 2B4. 

•Qur’an, XV. 79. 
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to one another.' In the Qur’an there is another reference, 
though indirect, to this commerce carried by the Quraysh. 
In verse CVI, 1, uJM 

the summer and winter journeys mean those made by 
the Quraysh on the highway called Imam Mubin.® 

H is certain that Ceylon was early known to the 
Arabs on account of its pearl fisheries and trade in 
precious stones, and Arab merchants had formed 
commercial establishments there centuries before the 
rise of Islam.® When and how the Muslims reached 
the island is unknown. From Balfidhuri it appears 
that some Muslim merchants had been there long before 
the attack on Sind by Muhammad b. Qasim. The 
cause of this attack has been stated by Baladhuri to 
have been vengeance for the plunder, by some pirates 
of Debal, of vessels which the ruler of Ceylon had 
despatched, filled with Muslim orphans.' 

As to the political connection of India with Arabia, 
it is sufficient here to point out that the fii’st invasion 
of the Indian coast by the Arabs was at so early a 
date as the reign of the second Caliph (13-23, A. H., 
632-014 A. D.) Hut the Arab inroads did not penetrate 
far until 710 A. D., when Alultan with the country of 
Sind fell before Mul.iammad b. Qasim during the reign 
of Walid (705-715). 

CONTE IBUTION OF INDIA TO AE ABIC 
LITKEATUEK 

After the above account of the relations between 
India and Arabia before the Ghaznawid period, it will 
be easy to make a survey ef the contribution of India 
to Arabic literature during this period. 

' Tabari, Tafsir, Part 22n(3, p. 58. 

» Ibid, Part 30th, p*. 197. 

* Encydnpftndia of Islam, I, 838. 

* Baladhurl, Buldun,435. 
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(1) To begin with, the legend of Adam’s alighting 
on the mountain of SarandTp may be said to be, in a 
way, a contribution of India to Arabic literature. When 
Ceylon was for the first time visited by the Muslims, 
they, having heard the local traditions about the depre- 
ssion in the peak, nnght have remoulded them to suit 
their own faith ; and in order to give them authority 
they put them in the mouth of the Prophet. 


(2) The commercial intercourse lietween these two 
countries introdiuuid many Indian words into the Arabic 
language. The merchandise imported from India into 
Arabia consisted of perfumes, s pities, cloths etc. Arabs 
naturally borrowed words for these articles from Indian 
languages. Thus words such as sandal, misk (musk), 
kaffir (camphor), qaranful (cloves), filfil (pepper), 
hail (cardamon), /anjabll (ginger), ja’ifal ( nutmeg), 
nar,iil (cocoanut); maw/ (banana), limfin (lemon), tanbul 
(betel) tdc. are jVrabicised forms of the Indian words. 
In some cases the word ‘Hindi’ was added to the words 
which already existed in Arabic, <». g. ‘nd Hindi, qust 
Hindi, tamr Hindi, etc. 'riie last n ord became ‘tamarind’ 
in Hnglish. 

1 ndian cloths also used to go to Yam.in ami thence 
to the l.lijax. 'Phe Arabic words shas (nuislim), shit 
(calico) aiulfntah (striped cloth) come under this category'. 

Arabian navigation to the Indian coast introduced 
half a (lo/en words of Indian origin into Arabic travels 
and geographical works, e. g. the word “barijah” (pin. 
bawarij) meanig ‘pirates’ is the Arabicised form of the 
Indian word “bera,’’ and the word “dawnij” (pin. 

* i T/ij iindor tho \vf»nl ‘ffilHh’, 

ii Miduiiiiuiad Sulayuirm^ .Ard-al-^^^urTm 11, <*1 ui.pt or on ‘^Arabic Lan^iajijfe,** 
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dawfinij) meaning ‘small boat’ ovA'es its origin to the 
Indian word "dongi'’‘ 

Jurji Zaydsln. the well known modern Arabic 
scholar of Egypt, says that the words “subli” (dawn), 
“daAv” (light) and “baha’’ (light) seem to be of Sanskrit 
origin, as these words are not found in the sister languages 
of Arabic." 

'Pile word “tuba" that occurs in the Qur’fin is said 
by some Arabic scholars to be the name of a paradise, 
in some Indian language.^* 

A n Indian sword was very much valued in Arabia ; 
the Arabs called it "muhannad," “Hindi” and “Ilinda- 
wani,” which words frequently occur in Arabic literature. 
The very word "Hind” has fascinated Arabs a good deal. 
They have used it as a lo\rely name for their woman. 

(3) Another debt w'hich Arabic literature owes to 
India is the introduction of lun* numerals into Arabic, 
in which language they are still called AL JU;QL’M-AL 
HINDIYVAH. In Ai’abic writing letters only were 
used in place of numerals up to the eighth century A.l)., 
Avhen this Indian system passed to the Arabians, probably 
along with the astronomical laities, brought to Baghdad 
by an Indian ambassador in 773 A. D. The system was 
explained in Arabic in the early part of the ninth century 
by the famous scholar Muhammad b. Musa AllAwarijtml 
and from that time continued, though at first slowly, 
to be used throughout the Arabian world.' A1 Biruni 

* Fur th« word “barijali” sou Al-Blnml. Kitiib .'il-}lind, j). 102 and tho. 

‘Ajaib al-llind, cd. Paris, p. 114. 

For tliL* noxt wiu'd soo Yfuirtt al-Ilainawi, Mn*inni abBuldaii, niidor tho 
word ’'ijays” Vol. VII. ('I'jikon from Sayyid Muliammad Siilayniun, 
“Arab-o-Hind k« ta'aHiuiMt'’, p. riJl, whoro tin' romaining; four words 
are alsolnientionod.) 

’ His Adah aMuf;hat-al'Arabiyyah. Vol. 1,41. 

* Qamus and Taj al-'arfis, under the “ifiba’* 

»Enoycl. Brit, (lltli ed.) XIX, 
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ackiiowleclf'es that the Alnslim system of numerals is 
derived from the best of tlieir (the Hindus’) systems.' 
It is a well known facJ; that this system passed from 
the Arabians to the Al’est, where these numerals were 
known as “Arabic Numerals.” 

(4) Another contribution of India to Arabic litera- 
ture is astrouomi<!al miterial. IJndouljtedly the Arabs 
had their own science of astronomy, probably taken 
from the Chaldjciins, but duriujij the second century of 
the Hijra, when the ‘.VbbAsid caliphate was at its xenith 
and when extraordinary etlbrts were matle to translate 
foreiffii books into Arabic, we find much evidence of 
the intluence of Indian culture on Arabian civilisation. 
•Many books were translated from Sanskrit into Arabic. 
Of the astronomical works, the Sindhind nas tbe first 
book to attract the attention of the Arabs. It was first 
translated by .\1 Fazari (d. l.o4 A. If.) and a second 
time by the alreadj' mentioned Aluliammad b. .Musa of 
Khwarzni. Lastly A1 Jilruui wrote a book on the Sindhind 
with the title of 

(o) Another equally important coiitributiou of India 
to Arabic literature is medicine. 

Charaka and Susruta occupy the highest position 
as the medical authorities in the Sanskrit lani'iiage’. 
Their tvorks were rendered into .Vrabic at the close of 
the eiffhth century A. I)., and quoted as authorities by 
the celebrated Abii I3akr A1 liazl (d. 1)32 A. D.)”. Ibn 
Nadlm gives not less than fifteen names of those Indian 
authors whose works had been translated into .Vrabic by 
the time of the composition of his FIIIUIST.'’ None 

^ A1 Birfmi, Kittib al lliiul, p. 

* A1 Binini, (.‘hi’DTi()lo.!y^y of AnuitMii Natioii.s. (Nrttt‘s l>y the Editor, p, i’J70,) 

■ MaudoiioU’s History of Saiiskrii LiUTaluru. }>. Wi. 

* Ibid. p. 1-27. 

* IbniVadiiii.p. 271. 

' JJorliu Catalotruo, No, (5411. 
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of these reoilevinf's are known to exist except a small 
book of Shfuiaci on poisons. 'I’he Herlin liibrary contains 
a MS of it.' 'I'lie ori^^inal l-ext was, as stated in the 
preface of the work, first translated into Persian by 
Abu IlfUini al Halkhl for Khalid al-J3armaki in 200 
A. II. and was afterwards rendered into Arabic by Al- 
‘Abbas b. Sa‘id al Jau'hari in 210 A. II. Uajji Khalifah 
has also mentioned it under the title of the Kitid) al 
Siimum.' The JtS. is small and contains only S4 pages. 
It is divided into four sections (Maqalfit). The first 
inaqalah is an introduction in which the author says how 
doctors have invented various compounds of deadly 
poisons to save the sacred lives ol kings. To him, the 
usage of these poisons is not allow ed for anybroly except 
kings. The second chapter deals with the symptoms of 
the effects of various poisons. 'Ihe third chapter describes 
various methods of preparing deadly poisons. For instance, 
he says that a baby swallow should be devoured by a 
poisonous snake : then both of them should be shut up 
in a copper kettle and buried under a cow-dung hill. 
After a certain nuinlMu* of days, Avhen they are tho- 
roughly decomposed and fermented, the mixture is to be 
dried up in the sun. A very small quautity of it is sure 
to kill any man who happens to eat it. The last chapter 
contains the remedies and antidotes. The author has 
also given a prescription of an ajitidote w^hich renders 
any mair that eats it poison-proof. 

On t he last page the scribe has written that at the 
instance of the Caliph, the device of bringing up a girl 
in such a w ay that whosoever happens to cohabit with 
her is sure 'to die at once, has been omitted on account 
of its being an* act of barbarism. The work is of interest 

‘ khalifah, V., HH . ~~ 
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as showittD' <lie various methods of destroyiiit’' human 
life ill aiicieut times. 

(6) Two story hooks, one ‘‘Kalilah \va Dimuah” 
and the other “.VIF laylah wa laylali,” enjoy an unrivalled 
position in the domain of lif'ht literature. 'I’he former 
is an Tndiau story wliieli w'hs lirst translated from I’ersian 
into Arahie hy Ihu .Vl-Minjaffa in the eigliih century 
A. !)• 'I’he subject matter of the latter was also, for 
the greater part, of Indian origin.' Ibn XadTm has given 
several mimt's of story books translated from Sanskrit 
into .N.rabie.' All such books may be regarded as a part 
of the contribution of India to Arabic literature. 

(7) 'I'he game of <.diess « hich plays no mean jiart 
in Arabic literature is also a contribution of India- “The 
best authorities agree that Chess existed in India before 
it was known to have been played anywhere else. The 
word Shatrauj is a foreign word among I’ersians and 
Arabians while its natural derivation from the Sanskrit 
Avord (MI.ATIJ It A -Nt.irA is obvious.’” Alany metaphors and 
similes have been taken from chess in both ..\rabic and 
Persian literatures, 

(S) Al-Hirunrs Kiltih n! Illnil is one of l.he most 
important contributions of India to Arabic literature, not 
because the author is regardinl by some Arabic writers of 
repute as a resident of Sind, but because the whole 
subject matter has been taken from India. 'J’he name 
of the author is so associated wdth India that we can 
hardly think of ..Vrabic literature produced in that country 
without thinking of him, AVhatever reputation he enjoys 
as a great scholar of astronomy and mathematics is due 

^ i. Kiicycl, <»f rsliiin, iiiidt^r ** A If lay la wa layla.” 

ii» Prof, Miicdoiiakl, .1 R A S. 1*.)21-, do!*. * 

* Ibn JN'adiiiJ. p. liOii* 

Eiicyol. Brit, uiidor ’’Ches." ' 
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largely to the benefits he derived froui the writings and 
works of Indian scholars. Apart from the patronage tliat 
he received from the first Siillan of Muslim India and 
his son, and apart from the facilities given to him by 
the (ihaznawids, it is inipossiide to ignore his great obli- 
gation to Indian scholars aiifl teachers, at least as far 
as his kjiowledge of Indian sciences is concerned. 

(U) Abn Ijafs l\aln‘ b. Subayl.i was what is called in 
the language of Islamic learning, Tal)“ '1’ubi‘in (i.e. one 
of the companions of the companions of the Prophet’s 
companions). He is, according to an authority, said to 
be the first Muslim to write a book'. 11(5 was a reli- 
able transmitter of l.ladith. He migrated m his later 
days to Sind where he died in lt»() il-' lie is 
mention(id by (Ihulam ‘.V)i .Vzad, llahman ‘All and 
KaAvwab Siddni Hasan as the first Muslim scholar who 
lived in India. ' 

Sind was, during the first three centuries of the 
Hijra, an Arab colony where people of more than one 
tribe settled. Tlnwe domiciled Arabs must have main- 
tained Arabic as their mother tongue for a long time, and 
thei'e must have sprung up many a poet among them. 
Hut it is a niHtt(!r of great regret that no accounts 
whatever of such intelliwtual actvities of Sindian Arabs 
and of those nati\ es 5vho must have learnt the language 
of their rulers, have come down to us. The Fnliih al 
UnUldii and other similar books do not throw any light 
upon this matter. Hut it may be conjectured that some 
migrating Arabs must have writtijn some books in Arabic, 
lltijjl Khali fah mentions “7Vy//.-// Siutf” among the 

* Khnlifiih, 1., SO. 

» A/ud Siibl.uilu P. liin 

» Ibid. lin; Kal.iiium ‘Ali Tiidbkirii, IJ; Sidiiitj Abjad 

•Ulnlib 
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histories written l)y the Muslims, but does not give the 
name of its author'. J*erhaps it was written by some 
Sindi Aral). The author of Vhach Ndnmh says that he 
has taken the material for his book from an Arabic 
History written liy the ancestor of the man who asked 
him to render it into Persian. Perhaps this Arabic bis. 
tory of Sind is the same as that to which Khali fah 

]*efers. In th(5 abs(m(^e of any ))ositive »!vidence and 
authority it is impossible to say anything definite. 

Just as some Arabs s<ittled in Sind, similarly many 
Sindians were domiciled in Arabia, either as slavtjs or 
free men. Of them also very little is knoAvn. Sam- 

‘ani gives only tw’o names under the uisfmh “Sindi”; 

one is Abu Ma‘shHV and tlm other is the poet .Vbfi ‘iVta. 
Atlal.i Sindi". The former was a mtiliaddffh (traditionist) 
and Avas regarded as an authority on the history of the 
Proydiet. 'I'he high position that he hold as a scholar may 
be judged from this fact that when In; died, tin; Caliph 

ITarfin al-llashid a<;companied his funeral procicssion and 
led the prayers himself- A bn ‘Ala Allah will bo spoken 
of at some hnigth later on in connexion with the con- 
tribution of India to Arabic poetry. 

Sam'ani also gives several names under the nhbah 
“Mansiiri,’’ (of Al ansurah, Bhakkar), “ Daybuli” (of Daybnl, 
Thath) “Lahori’’ and “Hindi’'.’ All these men are said by 

‘ Kliallfali. I, l«:t. 

* Sjiin^iiii, KitAb-jilsiiisiib, p. HlHb. 

Jnrj't Zaydaii Ibis "ivoii tli * iinm<‘ of Miintlior Sindi poot Knshfijim. 
Ho dofiuitoly says ho wsis an Iiidijiii by •trioiii ( I’o/e his ffistory of 

\nibio Liicraluro, Vol. H lint, this statomont t»f his sooms to be 

wrfnity, on tin* jiiithority who .says that *‘Sindi^ is both an 

adjoftivp (.M-isin-al-inansiib) and a iiaiiio and vfivys Ihi* namos of Kiishnjim 
and R.ivVabHindi. tho traditionist, as oxainplos »»f ih»* lattoi* case, 
(SanrAni, AnsAh, IU4a) 

» Ibid. 543, 2;mb. 4P7 and 592. 
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Sam'ani to be scholars and traditionists who transmitted 
kadUh to others. 

When Abn’Kiisim al-ATaqdisi visited Fiidia during 
the latter part of the tenth (jeuttiry, he also found many 
tradition ists in Sind. lie specially makes mention of a 
certain Abu Muhammad Alansfirl Avho was a wti/ia<l(/i.fh 
and an author of several good books"'. 

Xow all thcs(i filitld/fJi that the above mentioned 
Indians and those who settl(;d in India transmitted to 
others, and their works on Iniilllh may be taken as the 
first contril)ution of India to .Arabic literature as far as 
the scieuc(! of hadllli is concerned- 

Abu ‘Ata .Adah Sindi, mentioned above along with 
Kushajim, the tradition ist, was a AIAAVLA (clunit) of 
,Banu ,Vsad and was a good poet, which may 1)0 judged 
from this fact that .Vbu 'I’amnifun Ifalnb thought tit to 
.quote three lines of his in the beginning of tin? first 
ichapter of his Ilamasah. 

'I’ln* author of K'lftlh A! has devoted no 

less than five })ages to him.’ lie was one of those 
poets who sang in the ])raise of the I'niayyads. lie tiour- 
ished during the latter part of the I’mayyad period and 
outlived his patrons to see the lime of the tirst two 
‘.Abbasid Caliphs, lie died in the reign of .Mansur, fie 
tried to sing c(|ually euthnsiastically in the praise of 
his new niasters, but they would not accept any poem 
• from him after his having lavishly praised their past ene- 
mies. Aflah was his name and .Vbu AVta his Kinijioh. There 
was something wrong with his tongue. He could not 
pronounce such .letters as Sh, J, etc- His poems W'ere 

* A‘'Iiriiii .Wl, M1-.S7. 
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admired, Imt as his tongue was defective he could not 
recite them Avell. Once a certain Sulayman nas so 
pleased AA’ith him that he gave him a gooddooking ho.v 
named ‘Ata to i*ecite his ])Ocms for him. This hoy proved 
of great help to him, and the ])o«^t was so satisfied 
with his services that he adopted him as a son and 
took his hmujah froju him. People used to enjoy the 
defect of his tongue, hut he was very sensitiv«i ahout it, 
aiul did not alloAV (h<nn to ask him to ])ronoimeo any 
particular word. 'Phe story of the device of llammad, the 
lamous narrator, hy Avhich he could sncc(M«l in making 
him pronounce some particular words netsl not he men- 
tioned here. 

The poems of Ahfi ‘Ata Allah Sindi may betaken 
as the contrihntion of India to Avahic poetry during 
the pre-(lhaznawid ])eriod. 




THE NARAYANIYA IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 


ll.C.I\SKVASAKTA, ll.VO lV\II.VOL'U, Du. S. KlMSIlNASWAAll 
ArVANOVIl, M.A., IIOXV. Th.J)., M.K.A.S., 
i'.K.UrST.S., I'.A.s.Jl., J/tttfrHU. 

Among the collections of poems known to Tamil 
scholars as the Sangam collection, one hy name Tavip- 
adal, so named from the character of the compositon, 
contains a number of poems, five' in all, among those 
that have so far been recovered, bearing on Vishnu. They 
are poems of laudalioit composed in honour of Vishnu. They 
are all of them, however, cast in a form which may be re- 
garded as generally usual, but which show characteristic 
fejitures which connect them rather intimately Avith what is 
known as the Pdiic/idmlnt. In a contribution made to the 
Wiuteriiitz Commemoration A'olume, 1. compared the sub- 
stance of the poems with some of the well-known Ptliirhamtm 
works, such as the recently published Jayakhya in the 
(iaekwad’s Oriental Series, the Padnia Sanihita, the 
Ahivbudhnya Saiiihita and one or two others. The com- 
parison was more or less of a general character, and 
<lid not go into the details very minutely. The com- 
parison showed that these poe»>is differed in essetitial 
features from the text books of the Pddrluinllm, such 
as the ones noted above. These text books are of the 
character of manuals of ritual for the Pdtic/utrdfHn, 
and as such concern themselves more* or less directly 

^ Poems 2 , 8, 1, 18. amt lo. 
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with what regulates the life proeetiure of the believer 
ill the IVifieharAira concern iiig the ju-actice of his 
religion. Thesir there fon> lay themselves out deliberately 
to describe the four sections of this religious practice 
elaborately. 'I'hey are C/tm-i/d, the conduct of a believer 
in Pf'i'H'hcu'fMro., Kriiifi. the deeds or works commended 
of a /\7!7c//e>v7//‘/y/, involving (he constrnetioi/ of temples 
and institutions connected with temple-worship. The 
Hi'st has fiiference more or less to the personal conduct 
of a worshipper; (he second’ inay be regarded as perhaps 
])ublic acts of charily ami religion by a devoted 
Pfiiiclmrfil rin. 'I’hen follows the )b//a, the discipline 
■through’ which one has to pa.ss to realise Tatlro 

•(ir the truth; and* ■ultimately comes J/7d//ifr br the know- 
ledge wdiich leads to '’Kitimate salvation. WhateA'er else 
of the Pfi'ialiiiriilrd is brought into (he scheme of thesie 
wmrks, they are as preliminaries leading (o this ultimate 
prescription for regulating thC' life of a VnuchdrulnH. 

,Thc Taniil poems are. found to be, cast, in a moi;e 
general mould, apd say comparatively little of these par- 
ticular sectipns. . Thgy, seem inore intended to give lyi 
.idea of the TuUco, pr, the, truth yn regard to Clod, and 
-his eonueetion avitli all. , that exists in more general 
-terms. Jbd they give unmistakable evidence of assoei^i- 
. tion with , the IVincharatra in that they describe the fea,- 
of the. system in other dppartmeids. They fall in- 
to five sections generally, aiul^ relate first to para, or the 
.ultimate truth, the, highest knowledge) the knowledge * 7 ^ 7 ’ 
■ (/eiieris; then comes Ills emanations or y/7//a«j,and then the 
,1 Pi bluinf or llis greatue.ss as, e,^ibited in lljs, many ma,ni* 
testations; then comes in the idea of. llis anfari/foitilcit, 
iinmanetice in all things; and then the forms in .tvhieh, I\e 
could be Avorsh.ipped for the benelit of. the .uninitiated, 
the Arclui, Trom this, of cour.se, naturally w oiild follow 
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ubfifc ex.-ictl.v should ho thci (liseipliut; oF a man to 
peivl'oriu worship, in what particular forms tlio worship 
should he coiiducUul and with a\ hat appurtenances, and 
then naturally how real kuowhvlijc^ of (rod himself in 
His relation to creation (xin he attained hy lln; practice 
of the non'ic- discipline. It is tlm former i)ai‘t of the 
scheme that Jinds exposition eitlnu- in full or in part, 
accordiiiff to the choice of the author and the ])urpose 
of his poem, whahner that he. Of course, heiiur poems 
composed on occasions, they do not exhihit, nor need 
\\(5 expect that they should (ixhihit, the special features 
usually found, and a])proprialely, iti s<;t treatises on the 
suliject, I'iven so, it would he an interestinf^' (|Uestion 
to en(|uire whence, canu; the notion, and why the idea 
itself is (vvpi'essed in tin.'! form in which it happens to 
he, in these live po(nns hy four dilVenMit authors, two 
poems l)eing hy one and tlu! same poet. 

A. source that might have inspired these i)oets Is the 
Xarayanlya section of the Alahfihharata.' One of the poems, 
other than the live relating to Vishnii in this collection, 
hai)pens to he hy one Herundevan who compos(.Hl the poems 
in iuN Ocation of each one of the eight «dassical collections 
made from the works of ajicient authors geiu.walJy des- 
cribed all together as ‘Saugain poets’. 'I'he selection ])ro- 
hahly was made fro)n a comparatively larg<! nundjer of 
poems, and possibly the selection contains only those that 
were regarded as tin; most «’xcellent in each particular 
inode of composition, ^^'hile this author win) composed 
the poems in invocation has sung in praise of dilferent 
Gods for the diilerent collections, the pocjn prefix(;d to 
this collection happens to he one on Vishnu. The poein 
in invocation, however, is very much mutilated, and has 
heeu recovered hut imperfectly. Hut from what is avail- 

* Jik Xll. Oh. Kiunbbaki>naiij, Edn. 
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able, it is fairly clear that it follows the method of 
comi)ositiou of the other live poems, Avhieh are very 
much more comi)leiely recovered than this one. This 
author is tht; cele1)rity known by his name Pertuiideva- 
nar, but with a distinifuishiiig epithet, “who made the 
Tamil poem liliaralam"; that is, his achievement in the 
Held of literature was a 'I’amil version of the Alahabhri- 
rata, and this it is that ^ave him the mime lihamUuH 
Vdilitia Penniiifrrtnt, amou|r a numbin' of I'cruiiulevanars, 
whoso mimes and a few poems ha\e come down to us. 

Taking up the. Xarayanlya for comparison, we lind 
that the similarity of subject-matter is striking notwith- 
standing the fact that the purpose of composition 
of the two works is entirely dilferimt. 'rite Xarayanlya 
in the Alahrihharaia is a narrative which cvjiounds ivhat 
Pdi'wlitfrntra is, and how it came to be given to the world 
through llishi Xiirada, and is of an e.vpositary character 
thrown in the narrative form. The 'Famil poems on the 
contrary are poems in laudation of \ ishnu; but in the lauds 
composed, the authors have described Vishnu according to 
the Pniicif ((/•<'(//•«> coticcption of (jod. 

The Xarayanlya is exjuninded in 17 chapters of the 
Mokshadharma section of the Santi Parvan of the Mahu- 
bhiirsita. It begins with chapter 314, according to the 
Kumbhakouam edition, and (romes to an end with chapter 
361. 'Fhe Hrst tno chapters of these 17 are devoted to the in- 
tioduction of the subject as usual in the Mahfibharata. It 
comes in as a result of Hrihaspati's anger in the matter of 
the accei)tauce of (he /mris, or the sacriticial oH'ering, by 
Alahavishnu in a sacrilice that he celebrated for king 
I’parichara Vasu. 'I’he next chajiter old is in praise of tsveta- 
dvlpa, the resiiUyice of the Prinnnal One, according to 
the Paucharatra. t’h. 317 begins an account of what Vishnu 
in iavetadvipa told Xilruda about the manner in which 
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he set about the work of creation. Chapter 318 is de- 
voted to a description of the ten well-known Aratdras. 
There are one or two poiiils worth notin)^ about these. 
As these are ijenerally recited, there are a few lines 
which introduce th(> liinhllm Arnlarn of Vishnu. It 
must be noted her<^ tliat, in this cbaptcu’, tlie Huddlia 
is not liroii^ht in as a separate Am/iira a\‘. (Jod. takins; 
the place of Krishna, the ninth rei'iilar Ani/dra, which 
is the foiMn in which it is usually hroiurht in. This 
chapter of the Afahabharata, houever, rt'presents the Ibid- 
dha and his rcdigious teaching as only one of the acts 
of Krishna himself. The way that it is introdnceil seems 
to indicate the possiliility of interpolation, .as, in the 

short- recital of the . 1 which follows, in 8loka 
tlv! Ilndrllifi Arolfivo does not fmd mention. In- 

stead, tlu! n.amc- Sal v.at a occurs; and 8rdvat.a. is hut a syn- 
onym of Ivrishn.a, not of Ihiddh.a. ^The Ih.at 

Naratla thus learnt is described as the Mahopanishad', 
followini; the four Vedas, and adopting in it the priii- 
ciphis of Sankhya and Yoga. Xarada is said to have 
recited what he heard, in tln^ court of Ib-ahm.a in tln^ 

presence of all assembhul ther(\ f ha))ters ,{M)-5t) are 
two chai)ters not directly connect<Ml with the exposition 
of tln^ Ptirirhardlro, .although itlcas of the Pth'tr/Ktrdh-o 
are scattered all through, lint they do relate to 

()uostions other than a mere exposition. Chapter 3.51 

contains the n'counting of creation by Krishna to .Arjuiia, 
.and includes in it a portion of the praise of the Brah- 
mans as such. The next following chapter, 3o2, is ag.ain 
a parenthesis, in which Krishna explains to Aigun.a 
how he acquired the various n.ames of his, and what 
their import is. AVith chapter 3.53 liegiiis again Xarada’s 
njcital of what took ])lace in S\-etadvIp.a between him 

» M nil. XII. sris.siy. 
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and Vishnu to Nai'fiyana in Eatlari Asrania, at whose 
instance he went to i?vetadvipa. Tin? next chapter is 
similarly an account of Narada’s stay there in Badari. 

B'ith chapter ends pvat'tically the NarayanTya, 
which is referred to as such in th(< course of this nai*rativo 
in that term ( chapter .‘15(5, slokaliandch.3tS s, 62 ). Other 
terms of a similar import such as the .ytlm//onari(//ti\ Ji/idf/a- 
motu ', Ptliiohoral rii\ Aikuiiiihwinlo' also occnir. The chapters 
following 354 to 3(51 consist of matter conmjcted nith the 
story. T)ut not forming j)art of it, 'I’here is also a reference 
to the Sniil'Iiifd, Vof/o. Vrda, PdJtifxifa and Pfuidhorrilm 

mnlaft\ 

Leaving th(!s<5 details asid(^ for the moment, wc return 
to the 'Pamil poems. 'I’hey are all of a dilhwent purpose, 
cast in a ditf(jrent form, hut deal practi(!ally with the 
same sudjoei, -matter. As T stateil already, they are com- 
poscil in praise of Vishnu, and. therefore, (hey are (;on- 
cerned ])rimarily with giving us an idea of (he poets' 
conception of N’ishnu as such, 'l'herefor(^ it is hy the 
characteristic- (|ualitiesof Vishnu as the Supreme Ihnty that 
the ]) 0 (;ts feel cotuanaied to descrihe II im. In a ))lan likt! 
that, (he ritu.alislicdiUails with n hiidilhe yl </(nii<is ;ird, jirima- 
rily concerned, tln^ topics treated of in the JfjanKis, n<*e(l 
hardly find a place except pindiaps indirectly. While the 
poets therefore cojuawi\ themselves nunady Avith describing 
Vishnu as tln^ Supreme Being, tln^y find occasion to give 
us not merely 11 is character as the cr(>ator of all. as inuii.a- 
nent in all, as the ahsorbm* of all, in fa(d, as the b(!-all and 
end-all of all creation, hut also ma.k(» allusion to those s]«!- 
cial features which arci imjdied in thos(i general atlrihutes 

' Cti. .Vw. 7 . 

'• :irj+, 17. 

=■ :HH. 02; .T)!!. <U . 

;!4S. 50; 
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of }Jis, as for exanple, those of Ill's Vyhhm, and 
Tlbhams or Amldran. They also soiaetimes refer broadly 
to His eharactev of immanence in all, and there is at 
least one reference to the form in which He is worshipped 
as the imafifes of Krishna and Sahkarshana * as such, al- 
most in the same manner as they are found mentioned 
in some of the Andhra and earlier inscriptions". Thus 
we see that while the different form in which these are 
thrown is characteristic of the purpose for which each 
one of the poems nas composed, there is a remarkalile 
similarity of snlrjeid-matter and of the treatment of topic be- 
tween them and the Xarayanlya. 'The inference, therefore, 
seems tenabh! that tln^ authors of the 'ramil classics probab- 
ly flrew their id(!as in this particular from the Maliabharata, 
and it may be that they did so in other particulars as 
well. 

With this we reach a condition in our knowledge of the 
Pn'if‘liaml/ut. which distinctly implies (1) that the formal 
te\t books of the Fduchaml ra werts written and got into 
vogue perhaps later than the age of the 'ramil classics. 
After an (daborate examination of the <|uestion, ProLissor 
Schrader came to the conclusion that perhaps the earliest 
of these are referable to about A. 0. TiOO. AVe seem to 
have here in thes(i 'I’amil classics a view of the VilufJitiriihui, 
perhaps less formal, but none the less distinctly Pfuirlnird- 
Irdlr in character, assimilable to the (Exposition of the 
Piiiieharnfrii as found in tluE KarayanTya. scEction of tluE 
Malnlbharata. Perhaps Avilh this Avill haviE to 1«e taken 
such evidonc(E of tem])hE-worship of which we gel glimpses 
in the Andhra and some of the pre-Andhra inscriptions 
of Northern and Middle India. 'There is besides the JJud- 

' I’oom lr», 11. i:'i, 2S anil in parlieiilar; tilsw pinnii 2 , 11. an«l 

rnrjiru. ■*)ri .‘iinl -'iS. 

" Nanatyli.'it , < i'li.i.i!inifli mnl KosiiaLrai’ Inscriptinnst 
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dhist reference to the school of the Bhfi^avatas,' which 
would take us perhaps safely to the af^e of ^Vsoka — perhaps 
the fourtli eeutury B.C. — ami may therefore he regarded as 
perhaps ahont the age of the Xarfiyanlya, as the late 
Sir Il.ti.Bliaiidarkar held. But the Pruiclioral ra notion 
seems to have reached back to tiinesmucli earlier. Headers 
of the ('lulinloipjo I'ptnilithiitl know that at the outset 
of this I panishad, Ui^hi Xavada is found stating to 
Sanatkumara the (|ualilicaiions that In; was already pos- 
sessed of to tit him to acijiim! fiirtlnn* knowledge of 
the SupiH'HH'. and in stating his accomplishments cate- 
gorically, he is found to mention (1) Hig-Veda, (2) Yajnr- 
Veda, (3) Sfima-Veda (1) Atharva-Wala, then the (5) Ifilnisa- 
Punlun, (6) (he Veda of the \'(*das (gratninar), then (7) 
Pi //‘I/O hi (that whicli ladates lo manes), (H) .Dnirom (Scieiu^e 
of llu' (iods), (il) \i<ihi{{\u'. lore of the treasure trove), 
(lb) rril.o-rillii/iDh (generally rendered logic;), and (1.1) A7.v7- 
ipnidhi. Here I'ibhfoiiohi has been rt inbn'ed as ihe c(|ni- 
valent of ihe .irtliosuHl ra polity. Whatin'er HhiiiptiKim 
is, it is raiher hard to guess how cixacdly tin* cneaning 
has becni arrived at except perhaps ihe meniion of logic and 
the; .\vtha Sastra together in eendain well-known connec.;- 
tions. Hni it could hardly have any Justification either 
on the elymology of the word, or <*ve.n with respecd to 
its allusion, ilktiiiohiihi seems disiinctly to nn^an the one 
and the only path to salvations I’lnwc; is a tradition su})- 
poricsl by ihe authority of the work Sri I’rasna Saiidtiia* 
that it conslitut(;d an I panishad. ratlnu’the head and crown 
of l.’])anishads. Wv lind tin; .Mahribharaia reler to the 
PdiihlinriVrn as a Miili<l~i'j)iiiiitthin1, Such a work, how- 


' liluiiulai’lciu's Vsiishiinvi.s'jii fti’.. Itl. 

’ lu till* sfH'M tiN :i i'oni’so it «.ooni< to bo nsod in tUo sub'sofluont 

passatfos <»f lb‘‘ shim- f ;]>•!. 

" .1. K. A. ion, 9H7. n. I, 
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ever, has not come down to ns, like the other I' 
shads; but it nnist be noted here that the Tamil (^lassies 
ujuler reference refer repeatedly to those ideas beiiifj 
the sum and substance ultimately of the leaching' of the 
IJpanishads (JhintiJ, and even of tlie Veda ( I dii-MoliJ. 
There seems warrant, therefore, foi' the Ixdief that inther 
as a separate and special Upanishad, or, wlial is far 
more likely, in the scmse of a tfcnerally accepted truth by 
one sc(dion of lhos<5 u ho study \'oda and A aidic literature, 
Vtiuchornt ru had conn.* to lairecoj'nised by the \ aidic schools 
as the Ekayanti'Sakha of the Sukla Yajurveda. The, VrQdia- 
mlm seems to ha\ e had an early voi^ue and a provenance 
of its own, cA'cn in tln< flays of the early UpcUiishads. The 
/.sfvf/vf iStniifiild, the l^niiclic.rulni text (|itot(*d by Vanni- 
naclnlryfi and llamanitja, distinctly refers to the Supreme 
Character of the Sastra. it is refcrtiblc in its orif'in 
to Vasudevti, not Vasudeva-lvrishn.a, but distinctly the 
tuiterior Yasudeva, another name for Vishnu as the one 
Suprenu? lieint? immanent in <ill.' There is support for 
this contention e\en in tlu^ Bhai^avat dita'. I am informed 
that Madh\acharya, in his iihasliya on the Brahmasut- 
ras uniformly uses the (erm Ekdinuuj in the scusi^ of 
Ediiahnrulm, and it is nothing surprising that Jtc so 
uses it with the series of authorithis before him. <.)ne 
statement in regard to it, in an attempt to explain the 
name, is worth noting her<!. It is said to b(i cfilled 
Pdiicharolra for the rcfison that it threw into the dark 
live other systetus," and the five are stated to be Vogaj 
Sru'ikhya, V'^eda, Hauddha and Pnsiiiwla, with which live 
this is joined to constitute the sixth. The Aaray.anly'a 
s(;ction of the Mahabharata again contains refereiujc to 
the other four (excluding the Jiaiiddha, and placf^s, of 

‘ tbiil i)a5-:i7. 

* vii. IS). 

" Paduia Tantra quoted on i»i>. J. U. A. fc?. lUll. 
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i;ourse, FiiSmharfifro' h1)ovx^ the rest oT tJuMii, 'Phus there 
is room for helief in the {inti(|uity ol‘ the PaucharCitra. 
It has had a coniiniious following, and is at tin! root of 
the Hhakti school. The Prn/rliaralm itself refers certainly 
to I'lxhijii-lilnih-H, w liihj Piusiiimlo tak(S t:ori'espojulin|£>; rank 
for Siva liholli. Thi! history of the Pcuivlioral m is, 
therefore, bound up with that of the lilmhl'i cult from 
the ^ery beyim^in^'' to which we arc^ able at present to 
carry our investigations,' and the two arx! associated to- 
gether ill tln^ development of lihoki'i. We shall have 
to reserve a more elaborate treatment of the sulxject 
for another occasion. 


' MUh. XII. worn. 

* J* or tUo u'holo oi I Ins jsrrt roforonoti iiitty Ijtj iriculo lo a tciiriiod article 
bv Juy late trioud Mr. .V. Oovimla At liaryii Svamin in J. K. A. S. 1911 , pp. oae-tWl. 



A MARSIYA WRITER OF THE LUCKNOW 
SCHOOL OF POETRY 


S. M. /aMTN Ai.]. M. a.. HkaI) cm- TIIK DKI’AUTMKVr 
Ml- llhilinlunl rii/r/'rsili/. 

M.irza SalAnmi All, “Dniilr’', son ol’ Mirza Ghulain 
llvisain, was born in Miihalla HallTni;li*;ln. Delhi, in 1218 
A. II. He nas desiaMided I'roni a ver.v res peel able I'ainil.! 
of Shiraz ihat had earned a norlil wide repulalion. 
Mulla. Jlashini Shirazi, a renowned Persian prose writer 
and the brother of Mnlla Ahli, an e(|uail.v nob“<l Per- 
sian poel, was his y:reai-i'rand father. Mis mother 
lielon^;ed to a well-hnown Lneknow family. 

■Vl the aep of seven the .Mirza a(a'on)pained his 
parents who had (Uadded to niiifrate from Delhi and 
settle down in Lucknow. Mere In; was trained in the 
traditional manner in Persian and Arabh;. Me wns 
barely 12 years of at^e when he bet'an to lisp in num- 
bers. Mis father linditur in him an e.vtraordinar.v talent 
for i)o<5lry took him to .Mir Zamir, the Ix^sl marsiya wadter 
of tht! age, who asked Mirza to read out some of his 
eoinpositions, .Mirza recited the following t^il'a: — 

^ UjA 'j' 

^ Uj* j*ta. ^ 

^ i,u^ fe' >5 ^ 
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Mir Zamir was much impressed .uul uuderlook to jfuide 
him as his pupil, lie also asked him to adopt “DaLir’ 
as his poetic uaun*. 

Mirza Uabir continued on the one hand his stu- 
dies in Arabic and I’ersian with \Jirza Kazim ‘All, .Maulavi 
I’ida ‘.Vli and Mulla Mahrli Mazindarani. who were veijarded 
as the be-it scholars of the aije in Oriental lan^ua^es, 
and on the other he proceeded n iih his l A'du (compositions 
under the guidance of Mir Zamir. 

lie us(‘d to composfc in i’ersian and Ithasha also. 
Ifor his Per.sian vtu’ses he )>ecame the pupil of Mulla 
Mahdl Mazindanlnl, while in Hhashti he composed ‘'rhumrV 
and other forms of verse at the instaince of .Slulh N’asiv 
uddln Haider, tluc King of Oiidh, lie used to compose 
ghazals also and it is said that the niunber of his 
ghazals was so large that three 1)1 wans could have 
easily been conipiled. Ikit he never attended a mushaira 
except on omc occasion when at tine reipiest of his friend 
.Mirza Muhammad, ‘Earq', he recited his ghazal, the 
opening line ( ) of which ran as bdlows; — 

Besides ghazals he tried other forms of Boetry 
as well but nowhere els(5 does he reach the heights 
attained by him in his marsiyas. It is by reason of 
his achic\ ineiit in this form that he enjoys his present 
position as a poet of tluc first magnitude. 

It is very ditficult to give a (rorrcct number of 
his marsiyas as he used to give; away his compositions 
sometimes to his friends and sometimes to lUMcdy t)eoplc 
who recited them as their own. Ilis work as published 
by the Neval Kishor Press, Lucknow, comprises in 2b 
volumes of Daftar-i-inutaiu; 14 of which conUtiii 360 
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inai’siyas and the remaining 6 contain 8alams( jtL» ) RuM'is, 
Masnavis ) Nauhas ( ) Mukhammas 

( ) etc. 

JJesicles these there is a good number of marsiyas 
which have not been published at all and are found 
in manuscript with the reciters of marsiyas. 

He has composed a portion of some of his marsiyas 
in i.r. in words where every letter has dot 

( sJa3J ) He has also composed two inarsias from beginning 
to the end in ^ #. e. in words every letter 

of which is without a dot. 

'I'he recitation of inai*8iya is no lesser an art than 
its composition. T’nlike other contemporary reciters of 
marsiya Mirza Dabir used to r(«id it out to the 
audience in a graceful tone and simphs manner with- 
out any gesture. In the act of recitation he laid stress 
only on articulation, elocution, and modulation of voice. 
IVith these his graceful appearance succeeded in pro- 
ducing the desinnl idfect on the minds of the audience. 

He was of a swarthy complexion, medium stature, 
well built, but inclined to be corpulent; he had large eyes, 
a high foi'ehead and a short beard, lie used to wear loose 
trousers, a halt sl<5ev(!d .facket under ;i loose Kiirtu 
ishirt) and a l?haug6shia Topi (cap), (^>3 ; the 

old type Lucknow shoe called (Jhefld was his usual 
foot-Avear. 

.So long as Lucknow continued under the prosperous 
rule of the King of Oudh, ATirza Dabir. in spite of 
numerous pressing invitations from outside to recite 
marsiyas, declined to leave Lucknon . 

Wajid ‘All Shfdi. the last King oS Oudh was a 
great admirer of Alirza Dabir. He expressed his ap- 
preciation of his work ip the follotving couplet; 
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U>* ^ ttjf 4^ 

ijf* ^ i^y* 

He was very pious and generous. He used to spend 
almost all his income in secret charity. His acts of 
charity came to light after his death. 

On several occasions he gave away his marsij’as to 
others who made money out of them. He died at the 
age of 74 in 1292 A.H. and Avas buried in his own 
house in Muhalla Nakhkhas at Lucknow. 

The scholarly style, the choice diction, the crea- 
tive imagination, the classical allusions and the fresh 
imagery of Mir/a T)alnr make him a poet worthy of 
the most careful study. In order to appreciate his 
work fully it is necessary that the mind of the reader 
should adapt and adjust itself to the workings of the 
artist’s tniud, and attune itself to the proper mood. 
Thus prepared, no reader can fail to be moved and 
charmed. Even the most blas^ will find something to 
attract, to surprise, and to charm them. Religion, 
history, classical literature, philosophy, are all made 
to contribute their share; but above and beyond them 
are his own shaping imagination, his own gift of vision, 
the marvel of his rhythm, and the capacity to rouse 
or depress, to exalt the reader into a mood of ecstasy 
or at will to dissolve him into tears. But even a 
great poet is not without blemishes. He gets so deeply 
absorbed in his lofty thoughts and so borne aloft by 
his imagination that at times he loses sight of unifor- 
mity and proportion and becomes careless in linking 
the incidents together. His style then becomes une\'en 
and now and ‘then there is a flagging of his wings. 

Here are some specimens of his compositions; 
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^7 

-i U; js» *5 ^ A<*J ^ 

A v», i^if jj,, 

A U; 1^1? ^ fij IT Jj^S-j 

A jnoS yb 

J. X 4^;!>3 lAC; ^i^AiiA 

^ yi i3,J Jj>S^ 

X i*JL? sJ ^j>!A ^ >*<+** 

jb Ul %laJ i— Cli 

(f fj^ ^ J.S ^ Ij 

;j?.«i»J>,«itf ^fUoiLc 

A «yt4^ ^ t>>Ua* 

A Ij-i ^ X 

Hei'i^ .'ire other speeimens of his classical compo- 
sition. He (ions not forgnt that he is a writer of 
injrsiya even when Ik* has lo (lesnribe the sweet re- 
freshing morning or the spring season. His imagination 
has transtignrc I even the beuities of nature into some- 
thing that ror(‘bo:Ies the mai’tyrdom of Husain. 

’■r~* 

l_^ ^ (jtAj X 

i j-l.^ £l«.« vfi sj 

X ',yi) >> 

X *^5 ^ 

^UA yi ^yi^ ^>a. riA-A 
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^IXs^ 

^Ui! 4 ^ 



-1 * 

axs-«* 

Sktu^^^JSi 

i 


.jv 


, >xa; ^iJ Ij^ 


i^Leli 




^ ' 

■^j »_ti 

) 

i 3 k««di 

jj*— tJ 


oj; J) 

) uv 

&vi.|LS)^ 

W 






^ A IA 5 

i 

, JiJ, jjjjA 




fj) 

^ )y. 

: » 

laa. )j( 





-: 0 :- 







=?■ uS^* A 

H L>*^ 



f>^ 


5 W 

AL*j,A 






uS) 

c 5 ^ 

’ ^ •— ^) 


1 

J*-' •■ 

SiM A 1 J 4 - 


A AJ 





Ml - •«> 

u '^5 

LX-J 

5 * 



1 



jjl 1 .mai 9 f V 

i t.)V 



> 5 -’ 


iv IS 

^^Xaw 

*9 




^3 i^SL9 *5 

L>*«^ ^ u 5 «^ J -^3 
u^t^* L)**^ l}-^ uVh *> L>*^ 

UU Ul 1^ «5 

j* 

UIxm. ^ AvJ L-£.::ji-^-^ lJ-^*^ 

^ j*^ '•SJyf^ 
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y4s^ X cA^ ^ 

c^ ^ v^K cj'-^ 

W^ ij^t^ uAaiuJ ^Akojl-? ;t. 

ijfy=^ cS'jU^ f>^5 

- — :(>: 

\J^ L-'^' L^'*^-; 

ljA> ^ 







‘Sj- i-<( 

X^^5 



Her 

•c is iuiolher 

iiistaiUM' of 

his 

lofty 


a 1 1(1 i) 0 ( ? ( ic (1 escri p t ioi i : 

^ K ^Xc ^^jiA$ M I^yj 

^5 L-^*U X ^ !*»I^ 

a^ 1)1 X -ciAJ 

liAs^ ^ ^XuSkJ i,.^' 

i»-^ X ii**:» ^LS. 

lT'^ )»^ J^-’ J»^ iJ* 

r* L.^' Ji^ i_f^^; u5^ U»'*‘^'^ ij^ 

(^ U*^»i u?*^ -^»* 4- 

lA'i^j^ ^ yi Si^JIj 

V £.>iyi 1 Cf^ 
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*- C1»)jAS Jit^ )l>* ^4> 

-tf l5^ l/ 5*^ l>* " (^ 

fPv ^ IfilSSih ^ 

f>» y^ Ij)- l**^}^ 

jjf* u-J»JL^ ^Iamc^a ij^XJL^ 

^ i c;*'* ^* 

jji wj;^ ^.' 

o^ 55 J->^ lijj’-* 

^_)*‘^ i c>** 

'^’ — o"^ ^y* ^:^""• 

o>i^^ JO ^t»4Mj^Lkw jl> <l4<X^ V 

o-*i ji ‘■!^ t)** O’*’'* ■s-'^>«“ 

o** tj*nfr< l)^ i-j’^ ^7^ A 

J** a,Vk J'^ C,'*^ 

•NJ J*v*' ^ H 1 jj»4lo( 

4ljJl Jfe S*^ 4* '^r l-T*’’ 

♦'-i Jt ~ y-a^x 

1*^ J*^3 5^ ;*'i^ !••* I_5l 

(H^ v:yMla5 J&iyi 

:o: 
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H. 


Ill order to draiv a contrast and comparison liet- 
ween Milton, Firdausi and Mirza Dablr the folloivinf' 
pieces are (| noted: 

Milton- 

“To Sun, who scarce uprisen 

With wheels yet hovering over the ocean, 

Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray 
Discovering in wild landsca[>e all the east 
( )f Paradise and Eden’s happy plains” 


Kirdausi: — 






>*“ )>•* ***“ 


Mirza 

Dabir;-' 




jji-w .UjXl> 







^,s^S slj,a. 





or 

v*> yK 

V'SJ »j*j ljU) ,,f 

A 45>*» a.y<^ >ta- u)«i 
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Here are some instances of his creative imagination 
and the use of nev>' similes and metaphors: 

ki. jljj yi ( I ) 

^ 451* A 5^ 

A »1) y/ ^ Jp ( r ) 

A 

0*'r' H ^ lJ^^) (_r* { f ) 

t*<- cT- ^ ■A (f-'te 


^bb llyi 

^ ^ 4^* ^ 

(O 

jjUlo a 3 A la=i- 



J'i* AWSO yJ 


(O 

AV*^ )*^l >*j 

I.J 


1*03 jOil 


(1) 


>4 ^ <i? jtj A 

3t^ ’>* 4- ( V ) 

l»tiw j-ji a,y" A 

tuJ (*W’ Ai ^ (*** >* 

^ ji ^ yi ij» ( S ) 

aj ^ ^.4 liA> Iv Ji 

5,li A^ ^ b'f ^ jjS.dxi jU (♦!) 

>*>> I-/) jA> 4 l 

^ IjJ ^1 ^a.) AJ ^a.) ^,U (n) 

^ tfrS A*»^ >S AiJt Jo A )*>> 

The following is one of the instances where his lofty 
imagination has soared so high as to make him obscure: 

^jVJ b is a.ye. »> Ji5 J:x A >**-4 
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V i. >*Ai^ ^J,!^ ^eAj 

V4J \.^ », *JfyA X J 
I*. SJy^ 

Hero are some instances of his poetic description 
and figurative language: 

Description of sword — 

»» 5>"‘ 

})r* jjr* u?)>^ 
ijy* J-^ 

yr 5>) iJ'V'* ^J‘!^ ■ 

uylj^ IjtitJU* ^ ■ c l uylii 

jf wyli iB,K *.j ij'^5'’u’'^3 

;o: 

j-jJ .Ui, ^J.!^ ^ 

j-»J jt-ij oyy^’ 

J’i* i »; » i 

y-,,J ^yy* ,jrA- 

^iS yS dJifiO ^ iJ'-- tft 

y*of ^ yS»i\ ^Ijl 

>4^ i V V ^ >Vv 

cJ-^ X *r*" <^' (t'^ 
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ti 5V k,y*^^ (j^^ U>5f 

U1,WM* ^ \i lJ»^^ ^ 

-:o:- 

j** JWs V A L/** 

^>s* Jk i ^ Ujy?^ 

a;^ ij>mi. 3 U>^ ^ <fcA»5 

L>*^> .J** ^1''^ '^' — (J^ 

S'^ *) fy^ 4 

1_JU ^l» jX^ Iv IaJ ^Jj)!i. ^ y<^i 

:o: 

UJ*)) *« *) 

V *4 u^3 i/)W »} <^3 n^ 

;0; 

^ ^ r* r* ij^y ^ *-5) >-J) 

^ 1_^ ^ ,_jXU U^ JU-* A i-^4a- 

Here is another metaphorical description of the 
rising of the sun; 
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uM'*' ^ Ji}^ ‘-i-'J:! 

[}A fjfj 

t^lxii l<j L^ iXJ ;jf W* 

(^li^ (3^^ *— ^‘***^ OkAA*M tfLJ) 

4r 

Ljf ^5 S, V ^ ^4^ Sl:^ 

^ ^ ljiu» 

^ 5\-»vA ^I.M.«UJ^ 5j( 

^ »la> ^l4Ai J.*/* 

^ »S u>v« o)-^ 

Here is n description of the scorching heat of the 

(lay: 

^ ^ UftU ^ i.i 

l^'*^ kJ-V* Cl>j2w ,^y) JL ir-S^jj 

^ ^ LjjJ 

jAj ^^4^ 

t-/- ^ O'^'* [Jfy^ 

^li ij^‘ 

H<m*(^ are a few instances of his pallietie composition: 

^ ^3, AM l^ciw jl-^w ^ »; ^ ^ 

c]y^ ^ Ui> 55 I ^ ^ 

K i3l^| J,.v^ ^**>) 

(J*^ j^.V^ 

\£ fyb^ s^ aj s^ 
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^ I C m* ^ 

<£ Ut SU J.V- fM, 

^'lA l*i V' ^< »A« A p 

^'lA io>=u^ 

— :o: 

yX^ ^ ^ *5 

4* V^jj* >»-“ '^) IJ*^ 4* 

— :o: 

«£ ^ jtM* >> 5^^^ >4^ £ 

*5 L.rf>^ A u'^ ^ ■**^'^ 1-J^' 4^ 

A -£ ^ 4* *■»)»> i. 

4* t->"W 45? <ei^> ^>“'•4 ifi 

^ jyj 45.>*'‘ p! A ^yV, ^i. 

These speeimons, though few in numhev, will, 
I trust, (leinonsi rate the jiisiitje of the elaiin that 1 
have made on India If of Mirzfi Da I nr. 



DANDAKARANYA 


])R. J). R. lijlAMJARKAH, M.A,, I'h.Ji., i.A.S.B., 

Curmlchiiel Profesnor of Aiirii'ul iiiflinn Ilititnrii, 
Calvt'lla Uuir<;rsU !/. 

'I’hti queslioii that we want io (Uncmiss here is, 
which is the IXiudakfa'anya of N'ahnlki’s .l.«,anifiyana ? 
A. Hindu of Muharashtra lias no douht on this jioiiii. 
At the e.)tuiuenceineut of a religious eepeniony a pious 
lliinlu has to make meiitiou of the country wlicrcand 
of I he lime when ht^ is performing: that ceremony. In 
aeeordauee with this practice a Hindu of Maharashtra 
hegins his ceremony with the wonts, uKoiiii Ihuitluhl- 
rotfi/a-ileifi'. From this it is clear that to a native of 
Maharashtra Dandakaranya can he no other than the 
country where he lives. in support of this belief 
other arguments are advanced by him. hi those sections 
of the Kam.iyana where the life of llfima, hakshmana 
and- SUa in the forest is described, placo like I’ahcha- 
vat.i or Jauasthana, (lodavari, Dandakaranya and so 
forth are frequently mentioned. This shows that these 
places were not far uisbvnt from one another, ^iow, 
people point to a place near Nasik w hich i.V; called 
Pafichavali. >Jear this 1‘auchavati Hows the (iodavari. 
This is knowm to every native of Aiahfirashtra, who is 
thus eouviueed as to the identity of Daudakaiauiya 
with Maharashtra. Evidence of a literary nature is - 
also forthcoiiiiug in favour of this belief. AVe have 
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thus a work of lleinadri ('.ailed Fmlulflniiula. lleiua- 
dri was the I’riiiK? minister of the Yfulava family of 
Devagiri iu the time of its priuetjs, Mahruhna and 
Kamachaiidra, and flourished in the s(ieond half of the 
IBUi century A. I). Xow, the Tntroduelion to his Fnda- 
Iduntdo contains a rdJo-pra.v.fsli, where it is stated that 
the capital of these Yfidavas was Devagiri situated in 
Seuiia-desa and that this S(Mtna-de.sa was on the con- 

iines of Daudaka'. Devagiri is the modern Daulatabad 
iu Nizim’s dominions. And as this Devagiri w,is iu 
Seuna-de^a and Seuna-de'ia was contiguous with Dan- 
(laka, the conclusion is irresistildi^ that Daiulaka is 
identical with Alaharashira whitdi is contiguous with 
the province round al)Out Daulata))a.d. Another piece 

of evidence iu confirmation of this is furnished by the 
Purauas, such as, the Nayu, Alatsya and Alarkandeya. 
In these Piiranas it is stated that “the region about 
the northern part of ilns f^ahyadri through whitdi flowed 
the river (Jodavari and iu which (iovardhana was 

situated was the most charming on earth; and there, 
to please llama, the sage Bharadvaja cause,d heavenly 
trees and herbs to spring up for his wife’s enjoyment, 
and thus a lovely garden (ainn? into existence.’”* Now 
this Govardhana which was not far from Godavari 
cannot but be the Govardhana which is iu the neigh- 
boui'hood of Nfisik. 'I’his also points to the conclusion 

that llama was rcisiding in the forest round about 
Nfisik, W'here the (Jodavari flowod and Govardhana was 
situated, that in other words, Dai.njakaranya w'as in no 
way different from Maharashtra. 

Let us new consider thi^ vimvs of one or two 
scholai's who have given some thought to this subject. 

/lorn. Vi»l. 1. IHa JI. p. ,v7ri, V, )H. 

Ibid, i>. lS(i« 
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III ./. R. A. S.j 1894, p. 231 ff. may be seen an article 
by E. J'argiter on “The (Geography of liunia’s 
Kxile”. There on pp. 241.242 he expresses the view 
that Daiiflaka. ..appears to have been a general name 
which comprisetl all the fore„sts from Huudelkhantl to 
the river Kvishna”. This is a mere expression of 
opinion in support of which, however, he has adduced 
no evidence. It is well-known that from the hermitage 
ol IJharadvaja near I'rayaga, .Ujlnia Avent to Mount 
(.'hitrakula and from there traversed through the forests 
of Xila, Dandaka, Atadhuka, Eaiichav^ali, K-rauncliala'ya, 
and so on. Of these, Chitrakula is doubtless “the 
range of hills stretching from the river Ken to about 
20 miles of Allahabad” in the district of Banda as 
has been pointed out by Eargiter'. Buiulelkhand is 
no doubt immediately to the south of Banda. The 
view of Bargiter that Dandakaranya had spread from 
Bundelkhai.id down to the Krishna is thus not at 
all impossible, but he has not supported it with any 
evidence as was expected of him. This evidence certainly 
was not available in 1894 Avhen he published his vieAV. 
Twenty years later, hoAAever, one stone inscription and 
one copper-plate Avere publisheil in Ep. Lut., V'ol. Xll., 
AA hich coniirm the inference dravA’ii by Bargiter The 
first of these records was published by the late llai Bahadur 
lliralal and speaks of a certaui prince in the folloAving 
Avords : mjijum vhalmm, 

‘he ruled over the country of V'asUira in the vicinity of 
Dai.idakaranya'% The country of Vastara referred to 
in this inscription is obviously the State of Jiastai- 
which is in Orissa and Avhich is immediately to the 
south-east of the Central Provinces. It is thus evident 


J.R.A.S. 1891, i>. 231. 

Up. tiui., Voi xit. !>• ‘Jm, 11. ti-y. 
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that Daiiclakaranya was in close proximity Avith 
Bastar, no doubt, iininediately on the west of it, :'>s 
the Godavari Hows through that part of the country. 
It may, however, be contended that this inscription is 
dated Saiiivat 17()0 = 1703 A. D., and is thus of a late 
period. Nevertheless, the other record, which is of the 
tenth century at the latest, was found in llu! Sonpur 
State in Orissa and has been edited liy Air. H. (!. 
Alazumdar. It is a charter issued from Suvarnapura 
(Sonpur) by Sonu'isvara of the Gupta family and speaks 
of tin? king as L'owliinin-ljniili'tulliiimH, ‘l^ord of western 
Lahkil”. From this one may reasoual)ly infer that the 
district round about Sonpur was in the tenlh century 
known as VV^estern Lahkii. Bastar and Son])ur are l)oth 
in tlrissa and are (!OUterJninous with each other. I’liis 
shows that the Uandakaranya of the stone inscription 
and the Lanka of the copper-plate were, not far distant 
one. from the otlmr. B e thus liave one district actually 
named Uandakaranya and -another, Lanka, and both 
were comprised in the forest region. 'I'his 'vas i-eally 
the evidence which was wanting when Pargiter wrote 
his paper but which confirms his inference that Dandaka- 
ranya was the nann* of that stretch of forest land 
which extcnd<?di from Bundelkhaiuj to the Krishiu'i. 

Another scholar who has made a special study of 
this subject is llao llahadur Sardar Kibe, who has 
contributed a thought-provoking article to the Jnilhm 
Ilitslorivol Qnarlerh/, ( p, (5!)I If. ), entitled 

Raraiw-ti Ltfiik/l lovoltnl in Cenlml lialid. lie identifies 
Lanka with .Vmarkanlak from which the Xarmada 
springs. If Laiiksi was thus situated in the southern 
part of the ,Vindhyas, the GotUlvari, Paiichavati or 
Janasthuna, Kishkindha, Pampi and so forth must have 

Ibid,, p. 11.6-7; iilto p.iJ'iO lor the remarks oi' Hr. Majumdar. 


1 
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lioen either in the northern part of or to the north 
of the A^indhyas, Rut Sardar Kibe was unable to 
locate these places and explained au ay these names, 
not as proper names, but as common nouns. Thus he 
iuakes Rai Bahadur Hiralal responsible for the staieinent 
I hat ( rofla ‘is a common name for rircrs in that part 
of the country’, i. e. in the C. P. we suppose. Then 
he relies upon Air. G. Eamilas lyar who says that 
in the ^al)fi,rT dialect Maitan’ t — .Ianasth;lna) means a 
pliict! below the mountains just as Lahkfi means the 
high mo\iutain’ and that similarly ‘Dandaka’ means ‘a 
place full of Avater’. He has nol. however, explained 
aw'ay the t(!rm Kishkiiidha: nor was he able to locate 
it except vaguely by saying that it was to the north 
of the Vindhyas. Though this line of argument may 
not commend itself to everybody, his conclusion is by 
no means Avorthy of rejection. Some years ago 
I’andit Hamkrishna Kavi published a historical drama 
called Katimmthna/ioiftara. Any scholar Avho reads this 
drama Avill notice that most of these places Avhich Sai’- 
dar Kibe was unable to locate AAere situated either 
in tlm (hinge or to the north of the, Viiidliyas. The 
hero of this drama was Kuiuara K.alyanavartnau, who, 
in couse(|uenco of the evil times on which he had fallen, 
Avas hiding himself in an inaccessibli? plact‘, on the 
Vindhyas. called A’yadha-Kishkindha', near the lake 
Pampa- and not far from the temple of VindhyaAasinl, 
These pla<;es are not far distant from Mount (’hitraknta 

* p. ;J f. Kvi*ii in ilu' Piirrii.isis Ki.'-likiiidlMili.T yjiid 

to b(‘ yindhya-itri^hflniuirosin. of I’ourit ry sii iifiloil on tho 

surfjKM* nf Viinlliyas ( Vfiyii-P.. i-Mnip. to, vs. 102 and Mnrknnijttya-P, 
Iran slated by Var'^itor, pp. ill-l* and dbOi. 

■ Oornpttre I’iMnp.ipnrji whieb is another uam** of Viiidbytichaljr-town, 
Hve iiiilos to the we.at of Mir/a])ur in the United Proviiico.s, wlicre 
the i!tdobrat»Hl temph* »>f Viinlhyava.sim is sitinitod (Nuiidolal Doy’s 
Oeogrophintl Dlrtiunanj of Atinant aad India, p, 144), 
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in the Bfindfl OLstrict. And it was .Cunningham, who, 
more than fifty years ago, expressed the opinion that 
the Godavari of the Ramayana was the holy Gupta 
Godavari, or “hidden Godavari” which rushes forth 
from a cave in the hill nine miles south-south*west 
of Chitrakuta.' It is thus plain that the sites associated 
with the exile of Rama have been pointed out as l)eing 
in the neighbourhood of Chitrakuta in accordance with 
the view of Sardar Kibe though he was not able to 
locate them, 

'I'here is another part of India where the people 
say that these places connected with Rama’s exile were 
situated. This will be manifest to any body who has 

travelled in the Jodhpur State in Rajputana. Thus 
six miles north of Jodhpur is Mandor which was an 
old capital. On the outskirts of this village a place 
is pointed out which is called Jlnraii-ki-C/ifniri ‘the 
marriage hall of Rfivana’; in other words, it was the 
place where was staying the father of Maridotlarl, wife 
of Riivana, after whom, they say, the village was named 
Mandor. A rivulet flows by this hamlet, and a site 
on its bank is still shown where Rama is said to have 
shaved his pate on receiving the news of his father’s 
demise. If the fathei’-in-law of Ravana stayed in Mandor, 
Ravana himself was born, they say, at a place called 
Ravania after him in the Riladd District of the Jodhpur 
State. Not far from Ravania is Chokdi where in a 
small natural cavern Havana is said to have pleased 
Siva and secured from him a kingdom of fourteen 
ChohliH. About fifty miles from Chokdi is Kekind 
which is locally lielieved to be the Kishkindha. of the 
Ramayana. And this popular belief is supported by 
two inscriptiqns, one found in a Saiva temple and 
dated Saiiivat ll7fi and the other in a Jaina and dated 
‘ Voj. XX/. pp. ii-a. 
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Saihvat 1230, but both {jiving Kishkitulhfi as the old 
name of the place'. 

One point which is worthy of note in regard to 
the places conn«icted with Tlfima’s exile is that to what- 
ever province we go that is not far venioA’ed from the 
Vindhyas, we find some them located by the people 
there. Whether we go to the Xfisik District of Maha- 
{•ashtra, or to the Bastar and Son])iir States in Oi-issa, 
or to the .Todhpiir State in Raipiitana or wheth<!r avo 
confine ourselves to the Vindhya range itself, the people 
there are always ready to point to the sites of Bfinui's 
(sxile which are situated there. 'I'he question therefore 
naturally arises : Avhere were those sites then existing 
originally and in reality according to the llnmayana? 
it will not be possi))le to giA'e any satisfactory reply 
to this (luestion, unless \A'e bear two things in mind. 
The first is that there Avere real sites bearing those 
names. Thus (loda (i. e. (lodavari) cannot be understood 
as common noun <lenoting any ‘river,’ or Lanka a ‘high 
mountain,’ but they must be taken as proper nouns 
denoting particular objcads bearing these nannjs. The 
second thing that we have to remonlier is : Avhej'e can 
all the principal sites be identified without doing violmice 
to any text from the llim.'iyana ? The text that has 
proved a stumbling Idock to some scholars is a verse 
from the Kishkiiulhri-kumla, Avhich says that Ivishkindha 
Avas to the north of the Vindhya range. We will con* 
sider this matter before long, but here \V(? shall concentrate 
our attention on the principal sites of llama’s exile. 
They are the Godavari, Janasthana or Panchavatl and 
and Kishkindha. Noav, where can this Godavari be? 
Obviously, it must be the celebrated Godavari of South 
India. It cannot reasonably be the’ Gupta-Godavari, 

* P.R.A.S. fVC.. 1910-11, pp.. 15-8. 
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the small stream which issues from a cave in the hill 
a few miles to the south of Chitvakuta. First, because 
the Ramayaua describes this (lodavarl as a big river, 
and not a streamlet gurgling out of a cavern. Secondly 
(lodavari cannot be the proper tiame of this stream. 
It must have been so (tailed figuratively on account of 
its sacred water which is drunk by the y)ilgrims. 'Fhe 
Oodiivarl of the RaniA.vana must therefore be either the 
Goflavari of the iVasik Oislrict or thr* same river as it 
Hows south-eastAvards touching the confines of the Bastar 
State. It is scarcely necessar.v to repeat hero that ac- 
cording to a stone inscription Dandakriranya was im- 
mediately on the west of the Vastava (Bastar) province. 
But in this latter region they do not show any site 
called Janasthfina or Fanchavati. Xor is there any evi- 
dence, epigraphic or otherwise, that it was in existence 
there formerly. t)n the other hand, ue know »ior only 
that there was Dandakaranya round al)ont Nasik, but also 
that there was Pafiehavati near .Nasik which is but 
another name of Janasthaiia. Xor was this place known 
to (jxist in the span of the Yindhyas where Vyadha- 
Kishkindhit. and Fampa are inentioneil in the Kntittnidh 
mfihohorti as being situated. 

Let us now se<‘ Avhere Kishkindha of the Kamayana 
is to be loeated. 'I'hen^ are threi^ Kishkindhfis mentioned 
in this conneetion. 0\w is ihi' Vi/n lho-Kisihl'iiidliii oi the 
historic play just referred to. This is the same as the 
Kishkindha of the Furslnas. The second is Kekind of 
the Jodhpur State, as we have also just seen. These 
two Kishkijulhas are obviously to the north of the ATii- 
dhyas. In support of it is often (juoted the following 
couplet: 

Di5as = tasyas — tato bhiiyah prasthito dakshiurtiii disain I 
A^indhya-padapa-saviikirniliii chandana-druma-sobhitfiui || 

{KishkiHdh&-Kamla,^\A\. IJ ) 
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It is true that this verse leaves no doubt as to 
the Viiidhya nioiintain beinjj to the south of Kishkinclha. 
J3ut the question arises : where was this ATiidhya nioimtain ? 
Is it the laiit^e that stretches all aJojii' the north of 
the rit er ^iarmada, or is it some otht'r inoimlain ? 
Par!,dter loin' ai'o pointed out lhat just as there were 
t«(» Mahendras, so there were two A'iiidh.vas, and that 
one Alahendra and one V'indh.va were near the extreme 
south of the Peninsula'. This ai'rees with the fact that 
Samputi, who ifites tidins's of Hita, says that when he 
fell from the sky on the Vindhya mountain, he looked 
about, and, recoUeetine; thi^ scenery, conelnded ‘Vm the 
shore of the Hontheru ot-con this must be* the \‘indhya''\ 
Jt is quite e\ ident from •this statement that there w as 
one Vindhya whieh touched the Southern Ocean. And 
what we have now to do is to determine where exactly 
this mountain was situated. J’ari'iter thinks lhat it 
“must be the hills and idateau of South Maisur”.' 
But it is possible to propose another arifl more probable 
identilication. lie himself draws our attention to two 
passaijes which are important in this connection. The 
lirsi is from th«^ IlfimopakhyAna of iht? Mahabharala 
which informs ns that when the female ascetic called 
J’rabhavatl brought llanumaii and his comrades out of 
the subterranean cavern, they saw “near them the salt 
sea, the Sahya, Malaya and Dardura mountains; then 
climbing up Malaya and seeing the sea” thi^y became 
dejected.' Th(^ same scene is deseidbed in the 
Kishkiudha-kruida of the Kiinuiyana when; the V'indhya 
mountain takes the- place of Sahya. Now as shown by 
Pargiter, whereas the Malaya denotes the Travancore 


‘ J.R.A.S. 1.SU4, pp. aoiMil. 

’ Kishkindha-kanfja, LVIII. 7; LX. J-i, 
J.R.A.S. 1811-1. p.261. 

* VaniijiHircaH, Chap. 261, vs. 43-4, 
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Hills or Cardamuin jMountain, the Hardura represents 
the Nilgiris. That part of the Sahya which is spread 
over South Caiiara, Coorg and Malabar must therefore 
stand for the Southern Vindhya. Kavana’s Lahkfi was 
thus an island w hich could be s(mm» from the junction 
Jiear the sea, where the Malaya, Dardiira and Vindhya 
met. 

The next (|uestion that we have to consider is : 
where is Kishkindhii to be located ? Tt must be, of 
course, to the north of the Southern Vindhya and 
situated near Pampa. These conditions are fullllled by 
.\jieguudi, on the left. I)auk of the Tuhgabhadra, which 
is “popularly identitied with^ the Kishkindha of the 
Hamayana’.' Tn this locality there is a tributary of the 
Tuhgabhadril which is actually known as Pampa and 
which rises in the Rishyamukha mountain, eight miles from 
the Anegundi hills.- This Aneguudi suits admirably the po- 
sition of Kishkindha indicaterl in the Runiayaua. But what 
we have now to find out is whether there is any evidence 
which is of an early period and which is of an epigraphic 
character in support of the modmui trarlition, in other 
words, whether then? are any inscriptions Avhich refer 
to Kishkindha and V^aliu's kingdoni being situated in 
that region, Anegundi is no doubt situated in the 
llaichur District of the Hyderabad State. But it is 
situated at a point w here this District )iieets the Dhiirw'ar 
District of the Bombay Pr«?sidcncy and the Bellary 
District of the Madras Presidency. Now in the Dharwur 
District two epigraphs have been found Avhich are worth 
noticing in this discussion. The first of these was found 
at Ron and has been erlited by .1. F. Fleet. It records 
the grant of one Turagavedehga who sprang from the 

;»«/>. Vol. V.jj. :I73. 

Nuntlolat Uey’s Oevyruphical IhrAionury »/ Ancient cinit. UedUeeal 
India, p. 141. 
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race of Jialin and who was “lord of Kishkindhtl, a best 
of towns.”’ IJalin mentioned here is obviously Yalin, 
elder brother of Sugriva, tvho was a ruler of 
Kishkindha for some time. 1’he second inst^ription 
was discovered at Sudi and has been edited by Dr. 
L. D- Barnett. It refers to the administration of Dadiga 
who belonged to the Bappura family and ruled over 
the Kisukad-seventy. In regard to his origin it is 
stated that "‘when Jamadagnya (Parasiirama) came in 
the course of his wanderings, in which he destroyed the 
Kshitriya race, there were born, from the caves of 
Mount Kishkindha, certain heroes, from whom sprang 
the members of the Bali race, who rre ornaments of 
the Bappuras"'.' This is an unmistakable piece of evi- 
dentJB that even as early as the thirteenth century A. D. 
Kishkindha was associated with th(i south-eastern part 
of Dharwar and there were rulers and big personages 
in that region Avho traced their descent from Valin, 
king of Kishkindha. To sum up, the evidence furnished 
by Viilmiki^s llamayana tends to show that after all 
Daiulakaranya w^as no other than Maharashtra. 


Kp. hid., Vol. XIII. 1>I>. lS(5-7 
Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 100. 
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MANJUGHOSA 

* 

Dr. Brnottosh Bhattacharya, M.A..Ph.D., 
Rajaratna, Oi ' ii’ntal JmtiMe , Baroda . 

MaAjlighosu is one of the most popular deities 
of the Buddhist Pantheon and is famous as the god 
of Learning both in India as well as in all outlying 
countries where Buddhism was propagatefl. But the 
term Manjughosa Is somewhat loosely used and in 
strict icouographic parlance the application of the name 
is somewhat indefinite’. Manjughosa is as much 
a generic name for all the different forms of Mafijusri 
as the term Mafijusri is. No less than forty-one" 
sadhanas in the Sadhanumald are devoted to the worship 
of the different forms of Manju^rl. These forms give 
at lejist thirteen^’ distinct varieties easily distinguishable 
from one another. Moreover, some of the forms emanate 
from the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha, some from Aksobhya, 
some from the five Dhyani Buddhas collectively, while 
others are regarded as independent forms because 
of "their not lieing assignable to any of the Dhyani 
Buddhas, These varieties have ditfei*eut Mantras assigned 
to each and the method of worship is different in 

' Soo (.’liiiptor oil Manjiir^ri in Ti.Tihattaohnryyn: Endifiii HutldhiPt 
Iconography, pp. 

* Sridh.anamtiiri, V'ol.l in the Gnck^'ad'n Oriental Series, Sridhaii.as Nos. 44-84. 

In the Hudilhist Iconography the niiiubc*r is fpentioned as fourteon 
which i.s incorrect. 'Hie form named as Maajiinritha •sho^d abandoned, as 
it is iinaginery. 
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difl'erent cases. All these i'urnis are put either under 
the head of Mafijugho.^a or MafijinJri, both being generic 
names. Here an endeavour vv ill be made to find out 
the specific names that may be assigned to the different 
forms of the deity. 

Manju^ri or ilafijughosa is one of the earliest, 
deities to enter the Buddhist Pantheon. It is believed 
that the earliest Sahgifi 16 introduce the worship, 
Mandala and Mudras of. Manjusri is the Maiijuh'i- 
midfflcnlpd, an edition of which has ]»een published 
- in' the Trivandrum. Sanskrit ♦Series. This work , enjoyed 
a great popiilariiy in Tibet and i was also translated 
Into Chinese. B'hen the smaller i*ecension of the 
jtmitmjm Siitro or the SuMdcfti} Vyvha was composed, 
' the worshi]) of ATanjusri was a settled fact, as his name 
' appears in this work.* It nia.\- bi^ surmised ther(;fore 
‘+hai the Xloujifsrniinlahiliio where Manjiisri, is first 
•introduced must have been : composed before the smaller 
^•eeension of the Aniif/tym .Sdira Avas writ ten. 'I'he time 
vof the composition of the latter woi’k can be deter- 
•‘•riiined by the fact that the Work, was translated, into 
*-Chines»^ between .V. 1), .‘»8I and H7.'’ .\toveo\er. 

'■\\\& iiiihji ft KiniiiiJ'* Tnnirt! which is believed by the 
•Xopalese Buddhists to be the earliest T.<intric work 
'of the Buddhists and which must have been (‘onteni- 

■ poraueous Avith Asanga, the elder brother of MisiilKindhu. 

' f 280-300 A. n.) mentions the name of .Manju.irT.'' Undet 
the circumstances we may place the composition of 
ihf' Mdnjtisnmiilalfalpo and the introduction of the deity 
.. Manjusia someAvhere in A. 1). 200 before the 

, \ Svk lull'd I'ivyulw od. V, Max Miiller in Iht* Anocdota Oxonionsia p. 

V»:i. Vpp. 11 , 

; * lUul. Iiitmlnctioii, p. iii, nut. 4 ( 1 ). 

* 'riiis wurk is publi.iihfd in Mip (lackwacr.s Oiicntal Soriu.*?. F«»i‘ its anti- 
»piii\ and prolwibb' date Sadhaiinnalii, Vol.Il, .Introdiud ion pp.'xxHiff. xxxrff . 
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was delivered to an Assembly of the Paithful. Just, 
as the Ounakaraudavyuka extols the virtues of the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, the Onydavyuha likewise 
extols the virtues and powers of Mafijusri. This work 
is in IdOO Granthas and w.as laken to China in. the 
■seventh century and was transJated into the Chinese 
language by A.inoghavajra during the reign of the 
Tang Dynasty.' 7VCter (he fourth century Mafijusri 
is mentionofl in many San.skrit Buddhist works and in 
the accounts of the Chinese travellers Fa-hien. Yuan 
Chwang, and T-Tsing. Images of Manju^ri are not 
to be found in the Gindhara or the Mathura schools, 
but they become abundant in the sculptures of Saranath, 
Magaiha, Bengal, Java. Xepal and other places showing 
that the deity immediately after his introduction became 
extremely popular as tin? God of Learning in the 

Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists. The place assigned 
to ManjusrI is one of the very highest and he w^as 

considered always as a powerful rival of the most 
popul ir Bolhi.s ittva of the Buldhists, the all-compassionate 
Bodhiisattva \ valok ites vara. 

.Many details ahout Atanjusrl are met with in the 
Sniymnhhn Pnrdiur which deals with the glories of the 
.Svayamhhfi K.^dtra in Nejial, popularly known as Simhlm 
Acc^ording t ) the Sraydiiifd/d Ptu'Cina, the Adi Buddha 
manifested liimself here in the shape of a flame of fire 

and for that veisoc tin- jdace was known as the 

.Svayambhfiksettra or liic of the Self-boni Lord’. 

It is further said in the same work that ManjuM 
hailed from(!’hina where he was living on mount Pahea^irsa; 

' If-ija Kajondra Lai Mittra: Sanskrit Buddhist Litoratiiro of Nepal p,90. 

- An aceount of the story recorded in the Svaymtihhu Purina with 
many details will be found in B. Mittra: Sanskrit Tiluldhist Literature, pp* 
249-358; Hodgson's Es.-aays, pp, llotV and Oldfield: Sketches froiu Nepal. Vol. 

llv ppj/lSdfl’. 
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he was a grmt saint with a good number of disciples 
including . the king of China, Dharmakara by name. 
One day Mafiju^ri received divine intimation that Adi 
Buddha had manifested himself on a lotus rising from 
the lake Kalihrada in Nepal. Mafijusrl forthwith decided 
to repair to Nepal to pay homage to the self -born 
Lord and was accompanied by large number of disciples, 
his two wives and king Dharmakara. But when he 
reached the lake he found the deity inaccessible being 
surrounded by a vast expanse of water. With great 
difficulty he approached the flame of fire and paid his 
homage alone. Then in order to make the god inaccessible 
to all he circumambulated the lake and finally with 
his sword cleft asunder the southern barrier of hills 
and the water rushed through that opening, leaving 
a vast stretch of land behind which is known as the 
Nepal Valley. Through that opening the water of the 
river Baghmatl still flows and the opening is known 
as Kot-bar or sword cut. 

ManjusiM lost no time in erecting a temple over 
the sacred fire in order to consecrate it and very near 
to the temple on a hillock he made his own habitation. 
This is still pointed out by the priests of NeiKil as 
the SarasvatisthAna. On the same hill he made a Vihara 
(still known as Manjupattana) for his disciples. Lastly 
he made Dharmakara the king of Nepal. These and many 
other pious deeds are ascribed to Mafijusrl in the 
Stayambhu Pnnlna. Putting everything to order Manjusri 
returned home and soon obtained the divine form of 
a Bodhisattva leaving his mundane body behind. 

Fi’om the legendary account given in the Svayambhv 
Purana it is difficult to ascertain the character of the 
deity ManjiiSri as the account, to say the least, is shrouded 
in mystery. The account is, however, clear in giving 
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the deity a definitely human origin, his popularity being 
due to the fact that probably he colonized the valley 
of Nepal after making the place halntable by his excellent 
engineering skill by which the Avater could be drainetl 
off the valley. 

Mafijusri is chiefiy worshipped as the god of 
Learning and Knowledge, though he is Avorshipped also 
in all rites included in the Tantra; for bewitching, 
killing enemies, destroying houses, and so forth. Ijike 
the Mantra of Prajnaparamita, tln‘ female prototype of 
the god of KuoAvledge, the Mauii-a of Mafg'usrj is said 
to be most poAverful inasmuch as it is able to confer 
mysteriously such rare qualities as perfect Avisdoni, 
retentive memory, intelligence, eloqueixce and the knoAvledge 
of all varieties of sciences Avithout ever reading them. 

As it has been said already, Manjughosa or Manjiisri 
has as many as thirteen flistinct forms, and to each of 
these a large number of sudhanas are assigned in the 
SMhammdld It is a well knoAvn fact in Buddhist 
Iconography that all BodhisattA’as emanate from one 
or the other of the Dhyaui Buddhas, and these emanations, 
in order to shoAV their origin, hold on their crown 
a miniature figure of the parental Dhyaui Buddha. 
But Avith regard to ManjusrI the case is otherwise; 
some considered that Maiijusri is an emanaiioti of 
Amitabha, others thought him to Iw^ an emanation (»f 
Aksobhya or of the five Dhyaui Buddhas collectively, 
Avhile in some Stidhauas he is not connected Avith any 
Dhyani Buddha at all. The reason for this apparent 
anomaly is not far to seek. T^he Dhyrmi Buddha scheme 
first originated Avith the (Inhyiuittnuiiti Avhich is decidedly 
later than the 31 udJusri-mMalciiljM^ and Maiijusri lieing a 
much older deity his precise position in the pantheon of the 
Northern Buddhists could not be ascertained correctly. 
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The diffemit eulls associated Alahjiisri with the phyaiii 
Buddha, of their choice, and thus the idea of the parental 
Dhyaiii Buddha in ease of Manjusri hecarne entirely 
confused. 

Aniony t he different forms of MahjuM the following 
thirteen distinct types can be recognised and it is necessary 
that the types’ should be properly described and 
distinguished : 

1. Vojfttraitu Moiijnsn, also known as Bharnia- 

sahkhasannidhi, ^ ak and Amitfibha Manjusrl. This form 
is simi’le; it is one-faced and two-armed, and it emanates 
from the Dhyani Buddha -Vmitfjbha. Like his sire 
Amitabha, V'ajraruga has his two hands joined on the 
lap in forming what is called the Saniadhi or the 
meditative Mudra, lie can be distinguished from 

Amitabha only by his Bodhisattva ornaments which 
are absent in the case of Amitabha as he is a Dhy<ini 
Buddha. Images of this deity are very rare and the 

only one. that is known is preserved in the Museum 
and Pictur'- (billery at Baroda. 

2. JJluu‘ininlludi» FCujlsmra is another form of 

Manjusrl nhich emanates from the Dhyani Buddha 
Amitfibha. lie is described as white in colour with 
four faces and eight arms, generally holding in the 
first pair of hands the bo« and the arrow, in the 

second the noose and the goad, in the third the hook 
and the sword and in the fourth the Ghanta and the 
Vajra. Sometinies he is represented with slight 
moditications with regard to the weapons held in his 
lirst and second pair of hands. 

3. MoSijwjhoHa^ the thiril form of Mafijusri, is 
described as seated on a lion and as one-faced and 

^ alsro Iiuiifiii Et*ouoj;rci,pliy, pi». Ibff and tlio corrospoudiii;^ 

in tiic yadliaiiinijiila, Vol. I# . 
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two-armed, showing in the two hands the Vyakhyfma 
or the Dhannacakra Mudrii against the breast, lie is 
(looked in all Hodhisattva ornaments, is golden in colour 
and towards his leCt rises a lotus; he wears on his 
cx'own the miniature (igvire of his sire, Aksobhya. 

t. Si(f(I/ioikiir7ra, the fourth form of Manju^ri, 
is generally represented in either a sitting or stand- 
ing posture. He is one-faced and two-armed, exhibit- 
ing in his two hands the gift-bestowing attitude 
in the right and the blue lotus in the left. He is 
either red or whit«i. 

o. the lifth form of .Manjusrl is 

practically regarded in the Jbiddhist Pantheon as the 
(lod of Love, a jxrototype of Hindu Madana, who is 
worshipped in amorous I’antric rites. He is represented 
generally as yellow in (tolonr, one-faced and six-armed. 
In the first or the primripal ixair of hands he draws 
to the full the bow' of tlowers charged with an arrow' 
of red lotus; in the second the sword and the lotus; 
and in the third the mirror and the Asoka bough. 
He also has the ligure of Aksobhya on the crown and 
stands in the Pratyalidha attitude or in the archer’s 
pose. Yajrananga is sometimes described as four-aimied 
in which case the hands carrying the mirror and the 
Asoka bough are dropped. 

(5. Xnmfisaiir/tfi Jlliuijiisn, the sixth form, is 
described as three-faced and four-armed, the tii-st pair 
of hands carries the bow and the arrow, while in the 
second there are the l)Ook and the sword — the two 
most important symbols of Manjusri. He also show's 
the miniature tigure of his parental Dhyani Buddha, 
Aksobhya, on his crown. 

7. Vtlff/srtmt, the seventh form of Manjusrl, is 
generally described as of red or yellow complexion 
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and sealed in the .Vrdhaparyahka attitude on a lion, 
fie carries an I'tpala or the blue lotus in the left 
hand, while the rifjht is displayed in an artistic inaunei*. 

b, J/fh'tJurnnt , the eighth form, is described in 
the Sddhiiiuim'ilfi in se\eral Sadhanas and his images 
are widely repres(;nled in several schools of art. lie 
is usually yellow in comph^vion, seated on a lion in 
the Lalita or the Ardhaparyatika attitude, lie is 
deserribed as one-fae(!d and two-ajaned, and as showing 
tin; Dharmacakra Aludra. I nder one or both armpits 
are seen lotuses ov(*r which are placed thi> Urajuapfiramita 
scripture in the form of a book. 

1). (he ninth form of Manju^ri, is 

very rarely repres(Mi(ed, but this form is well described 
in the Smlhdinniidlil. There he is re])r(!sen(ed as of 
red coniple.vion with three faces and six hands. The 
two principal hands arci <mgaged in (unbracing his 
female (aiunterpart t.Sakti} with om; hand touching her 
chin. The remaining four hands carry tin; sAvord, 
the arroAv, the bow and the blue lotus. 

10 Mddjiili'niiinrd, another form of JlahjusrT, is also 
de.scribed in the Sd<lh(nuniulld though his imagi;s or 
paintings have not yet bcien found anywhere?, lie is, 
howev(.*r, descril)(?d as of nsl colour with three faces 
and six arms and as s(iated on In 

the three left hands he carries tin? Prajnaparamita, the 
Utpala and tin; bow, Avhilc tin; three right show the 
sword, the arrow and (he gift-bestowing attitude. 

It. Jrajidfidua, the eleventh form of Alanjusri, 
^0 called h ee anse he ainl his companions Kesiiii, 

^ 'nnT(j is Ji (-.ontrovorsy tlu‘ (turruut interpretation 

‘•Miiis term. 'J’lie tenii eviclently iu«*aus« iiiihiml ssuiit’, hut 
it ip ainen* sitting pdiitiin*. In tin* lattttr c}ip<; the t(‘nii may signify 
a reelining attitUAh*. 
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Upakesini, CHnclivipralilia and Sfiryaprahha take theii* 
origin fj*ojn the five hitters in the ' word .Vrapacana.' 
He is described in a large nnnil)er oC Sailhanas in rlni 
and images are found in large numbers 
in the dilVerent schools of art including those of .lava 
and Nepal. Jle is represented as of white or rod com* 
plexion and as s(!ated on an adamantine seat ( Vaj rapary - 
ahka) in the meditativjj attitude with th(i higs cross('(l 
and the soles of both feet turned upwards. He carries 
the book against the breast in the left hand, white 
the right brandishes the sword. He is accompanied 
by his four attendants named above, who are represented 
in exactly tlui same way as the ])rijicipal (hiily Arapacana. 
'When actually represented in stone* or metal the 
companions take the miniature form or the replica 
of the original (hnty. 

12. SUiii'dcnh'vo, the twelfth form of Alanjiisri is 
d(jscribed in only om^ Sadhana in the SniU/niunudfd and 
is very rarely reprijsented. 'I'he only figure n^prc'senling 
this deity is in the !^luseum of the \angiya Sfdiitya 
Parisad of Cahnitta. He is deserilasl as of white 
complexion with one face and two hands. 'I'he left 
hand shows tin; sword while the right exhibits the 
gift-bestowing attitude. He is accompanied by his 
female count«;rpart or tin; l?akti, who is beautitul in 
appearance and displays the sentiment of passionate 
love tvith her fata; covered with smiles. 

13. Vadira! , the thirtt;(;nth form of Manjusri. is 
also describ<;d in only one Sadhana in tin; Sadhaumndld, 
and his iinag(;s are also very rar<;ly met with. H«; is 

» Of. SiiilliiiiiiiuiriM. V.)l. l. p. Us. m'lu "liii-li txtriicl-. iin- Kivtn 

bnlow: Siiblirakrira-iuspHiniaiii Arap:it;ui!ibhyaui tiisvii. jiiirtital.i .'UUbi- 
Roi)b()(lbbaY!i-.TriiiiiT]:)rJibliain...lJulaini sita-l*ak:irji-ni>panjiam 

Caiidniprabhaiii... tato tlaksiiu‘ ;ubhni-Cakrir:nji.7p.'iniKini Kt*>iin'iu . t‘vam 
ut tareiui subhni- rjini^paiiuri iii V pat t ^ in i m , 
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described as seated on a tiger in the Ardliaparyauka 
attitude, lie wears all the Rodhisattva ornaments and 
is one-faCed and two-armed, the two hands showing the 
ATyakhyana MudrS against the breast. 

The above list exhausts all the different forma 
of Alanjiisrl so far knoAvn from literature. 



SPACE, TIME AND BRAHMA 

Umrsh CiiAXuii-v B11ATTACHA.UJBE, M. A., 

of Philosophj/, Pi'osiflfinoy Gollfitfo, Calcutfa. 

The problem of time and eternity does not appear 
to have attracted the same degree of attention in Indian 
thought as in wcjstern Philosophy. In some of the 
recent Philosophies of the west, the problem of space 
and time in general and of time in particular has ac- 
(|uir(!d a distinctive significance. Among the Indian 
systems, the V'aisesika looks upon space and time as 
ultimate and objective realities. 'I'hey are real objectively 
in the same sense and in the same manner as earth, 
water, fire and air (A%*usesika-Sutra i. 1. "» ). In a 
corresponding niilra, the Xyaya enumerates space among 
the (dements (Xyayasiitra i. 1. lo). Time is not included 
in this list; but in view of the close relation that 
admittedly existed between the two systems, the view 
of the V'aisesika in this matter was obviously the view 
of the Xyaya also.' 

AVe are here taking spatie for and time for 

^T5I. So far as is concerned, there can l)e no doubt 
that it means time. Of however, the essential 

attribute, according to Indian thought, is sound which, 
according to modern Phy.sics, is conveyed by air. But 
this is only a matter of detail; and inspite of this 
defect in the theory, it is clear that the Indian Thinkers 
used the word for what we call space. 

} Cf Annambhaattti’’-') Tark*^- ^^«graha (3), 
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'I’he view that the Xyaj^a-Visesika put forwai*d 
about the uature of space and time is after all the 
ordinary man’s view. The man of common sense 
regards tln> world as in space and in tijne. And 
according to this way of thinking, space and time are 
more real and more fundamental than anything else. 
The Nyaya-Vaisenka also adirms that space and time are 
substances (5S?|). And, so far as earth or air etc. are also 
substances, they also belong to the same category 
as space and time. Yet it is obvious to common sense 
that earth, water or air exist in and occupy space, and all 
changes belonging to them constitute a succession in time; 
and in that siuise and to that extent, they are in space 
and in time. There is one substance, e.g. the soul, which 
strictly speaking, does not exist in space; but even it 
lives in time. 

b’or common sense, therefore, the world is in space 
and time. Space contains the extended mabjrial things. 
And the changes that take place in the world constitute 
a temi)oral series. In space, the elements of the world 
co-exist; in time, we have a succession -series. 'Phis is 
how the world constitutes a spatio-temporal series. 

Ilut this idea of space and time as vacant containers 
M'hich are tilled by contents from outside, into the 
constitution of which they do not enter, is open to 
serious objection. W'e cannot iMially think of matter 
away from its space-cpiality or extendedne.s.s. Space as 
the empty container, therefore, is at best an abstraction. 
In the same way time as the empty possibility of 
succession is also an abstraction. 

The difficiilty of conceiving space and time as 
objectively real at the same time different from 

the contents of the world led Kant and his followers 
bold that both space and time were pnly subjectively' 
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real. They wore forms of perception — forms which the 
mind supplied from Avithin. The thinjfs-in-themselves 
as they existed outside the mind, we did not and could 
not know. Hut Avhen they acted on the mind and 
the mind came in contact with them, the mind perceived, 
them as here and now or there and then. Space, and 
time, according to this Avay of thinking, are (juite 
ditterent from what j)opula.r thought takes thtnn to be. 

As distinguished from these two views about time 
and space, we have in Hergson and Alexander a third 
and profoundly interesting view'. With them space aiul 
time are not otherwise (unpty containers, which are tilled 
by things and events into the constitution of w'hich they 
do not enter. Nor are they mere subjective forms of 
knowledge. They are r(rtl ol)jectively — and what is more, 
they are the essence of other existences. 

Wit h Hergson, time is a force - a force that creates 
and transforms. .It is the stulf things even luinds- 
are made of. AVe ordinarily think that there is an 
ego W'hich has the psychic states. “ Hut, as regards 
the psychical life unfolding beneath the symbols Avhieh 
conceal it, avo readily perceive that time is just the 
stuff it is made of” '. And properly understood, Anaterial 
objects also Avill be found to be made of the same 
stuff. “The Avorld the mathematician deals Avith is a 
w'orld that dies and is reborn at every instant, the 
Avorld Avhieh Descarte.s Avas thinking of when h^^ spoke 
of continued ci'eation.” " 

Again, elseAvhere : “If succession, in so far as 
distinct from mere juxtapo.sition, has no real efficacy, if 
time is not a kind of force, Avhy does the universe 
unfold its successive states Avith a velocity Avhich, in 

* Cmitivo Kvoliiti«n Miu-hfll's tmiiNlHlioii, j>. i. 

» Ihid. p. S3. 
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regard to consciousness, is a veritable absolute ? "Why 
this particular velocity rather than any other ? Why 
not with an infinite velocity ? Why, in other words, 
is not everything given at once, as on the film of the 
cinematograph ? 'I'lie more I consifler this j’oRRj l^he 
more it seems to me that, if tin? I'litiire is bound to 
Huc-cred the present instead of being given alongside 
of it, it is because the future is not altogether determined 
at the present moment, aiul that if the time taken up 
by this succession is something other than a number, 
if it has for the consciousness that is installed in it 
absolute value and reality, it is because there is unceasingly 
beijig created in it, not indee{l in any such artificially 
isolated system as a glass of sugared water, but in 
the concrete whole of whi(!h every su(;h system forms 
part, something unforeseeable and new-” 

Tilths is thus the stutf psychical life is made of. It 
is also the stutf of so-called material things. It is indeed 
the very essence of the universe. “The tliix of time is the 
reality itself, and the things which we stiidy are the 
things which flow, it is true that of this flowing reality 
we are limitcMl to taking instantaneous views. Jbit just 
because of this, scientific knowledge must appeal to another 
knowledge to complete it” To th(5 ancient mind, change 
and be(H)ming were a degradation of eternity, which was 
conceived as (diangeless and motioidess, Rut “we should 
come to .see in time a progressive groAvth of the absolute, 
and ill the evolution of things a continual invention of 
forms ever new.”". 

Now, if time is thus the essence of reality, what 
about space ? “The more consciousness is intellectualised, 
the more is matter spatialised ” (p. Itfl)). Kant showed 

* Ihitl. p. ;5H3. 

■ Ibid, p. 364. 
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space to l)e a form of intuition : 'Bergson would accept in 
a general way the same conclusion about it, with this 
difference that, according to him, “the mind finds space 
in things, but could have got it without them if it had 
imagination strong enough to push tlm inversion of its 
own natural movement to the end “ (p. Again, we 

are told that the idea that mind forms of pure space ‘is 
only the stolu'ina of tin? limit’ at which the movement of 
mind down the incline of matter would end. And he 
tells us elsewhere ( p. 218 ) that ‘as regards space, we 
must, by an effort of mind sni follow the i)rogre* 

ssion or rather the regression of the extra-spatial degrading 
itself into spsifiality,’ ,Vnd matter, although it stretches 
itself out in the diretdion of spact?, ‘iloes not completely 
attain it’ (p.2lJ)). In other words, matbu* is not com- 
pletely material, just as space is a degradation of some- 
thing extra-spatial. And when tin? philosopher takes a 
proper perspective, “ he will see the material world melt 
back into a simple flux, a continuity of flowing, a 
becoming”. Put in plain language, it would appear that 
spatiality, materiality and intellectuality are but sediments 
left by the life-current which is essentially time. Space, 
according to Bergson, is not, therefore, as fundameiital 
as time. 

With Alexander, however, space and time are not 
separabh? entities. I'he element of A?hich the AAorld is 
made, is neither time nor space, but it is Space-Time. 
‘Space and Time are not hvo things but one and there 
is no Space Avithout Time nor Time Avifhout Space”. 
We are also told that the relation betAveen them is the 
same as betAveen mind and l^ody — Time being the mind 
of Space and space the body of Time. This Spaee-Time 

' Time and Deity -Vwl. lli, Ch. Jf, p.ifl*, 

10 
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is the stuff of Avhich all existents ave composed”'. And 
out of this stulT gradually emerges a whole hierarchy of 
(jualities, including mind. And in this hierarchy of qua- 
lities, ‘the next higher quality to the highest attained 
is deity’. And ‘God is the whole universe engaged in 
process towai'ds the emergence of this new quality’ 
(p.429). 

The difference , between llergson and Alexander 
lies in the degree of importance attached to Space. So 
far as Time is conc<n*ned, their views convei’ge : both 
regard it as the stulf of which ‘all existents are composed’. 
Bergson would incline to tlnnk that it is the sole stuff 
which constitutes the world including pcn-haps Space also, 
which can thus 1)0 explained in terms of Time ; whereas 
Avith Alexaiubii*, the stuff of uhich the world is made, 
is not Time onlj , but 1’ime AAdth Space as its body. 

But how does the Vedanta view Space-Time? In 
the A''edanta-Syamantaka of lladhadumodara ,‘ we have a 
brief statement of w'hat professedly is the Vaisnava-A’'edanta 
position with regard to Time. T'ime, we are told, is 
all-powerful; it regulates the course of the world; and 
it existed even before creation. But nevertheless it in 
its turn is regulated and controlled by Brahma. Nothing 
is said here about Space. And the account must be 
regarded as very scanty and elementary. 

In the (Jita Avhich is oftener than not regarded 
as a Vedanta book, Ave find expressions like ‘tinie, the 
killer of the Avorld’ (xi. 32). But these expre.ssions, Avhich, 
again, have Ijeen differently interpreted, cannot be taken 
as the basis of a philo.sophice.1 theory of time. 

If Ave turn to the Vedanta-texts, hoAAever, or the 
Hr tit is of the Upanisads, we meet Avith attempts at 

' Ibid, p.4'28. 

* Vide my Edition, publislifd by tho Punjab Sanskrit Pook Depot, 

(Lahore), p, 29. 
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constnicthig a philosophical theory on the subject. Hut 
the relation stated there to exist between Jb'ahnia on 
the one hand and Space and Time on the other is 
far from quite clear and definite. With regard to Time, 
we have texts like Hrhadaranyaka i.2.1., i.4<.l., Chandogya 
vi. 2. 1, &c., which speak of Jb'ahma as existing in 
the heyinuinif ( ■31^^ ), i. (j., hofore creation. Literally 
speaking, this is (i(|uivalent to saying that Ite existed 
in. time. Such passages abound in the Upanisads. That 
Brahma was the beginning — the Alpha of things, that 
He existed before tluj world ami would continue to 
exist even after it is dissolved, is the leading idea 
about Bi’ahma. Obviously by as(5ribing temporal priority 
to Brahma, the IJpanisadic thinker places both Brahma 
and the world in a chronological chain of which Brahma 
is at one <!nd and the world at th(5 other. And we 
have no clear reason to think that in passages like 
the above, the idea was to ascribe to Urahma only 
fofflml priority and not chronological priority in relation 
to the world. 

With regard to Space, however, the IJpanisadic 
theory is more (hjfinite. Taittirlya ii. 1. clearly says 
that Space (311^^) arose out of Brahma. It was 
created. Brahma, therefore, cannot be conceived as hi 
Space. But Space rather is in him; it arose out of 
him, or, was created by him, as the lirst of the things 
in the world-series, all other things containing it as 
one of their ingredients. 

Instead of depending on the scattered statements 
of the tJpanisads, if we turn to the system of the 
Yedanta-sutras, we do not fare very much better. The 
cruder ideas of the Upanisads are no^ doubt clarified 
and rendered more definite; but the problem as such 
does uqt recevie a systematic and careful handling. 
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For, the Vedruita-sutras could not possildy go beyond 
the si'iith of the IJpauisads. The itfitrus were, 
profession and in reality, only an exegesis of these 
h'ntift. Still, without pretending or admitting to 
improve these texrs, the natraH do, to a considerable 
extent, make the nascent ideas clearer and more 
definite than the original texts on which they are 
admittedly based. 

In A'^edanta-sutra ii. .‘1-4., we have a somewhat 
elaborate attempt made to explain the order of creaition. 
The chief Upanisadic text on which this account is 
based is Taitt. ii. 1., referred to above, couple<l with Ch. vi. 
2. 'rhe order of creation as given in Taitt. ii. 1., and as 
accepted by the niilmn, is : Space is the lirst to be 
created and it is followed by Air, Fire, AVater and 
Earth respectively. l*'rom each preceding thing the next 
in order arises, not spontaneously but through the 
causality of llrahma. The causality of .Brahma does not 
cease with the creation of the first of the series, but conti- 
nues to be operative at each successive stage. In other 
words, it is not that llrahma is only the First Cause 
M'hich produces Space and Space as a Secondary Cause 
produces Air, and so oji. 'I'hough there are .some 
passages in the I'panisads which Mould suggest such 
an order of causation, yet, M'heii read uith other pass- 
jiges equally authoritative, they’ can have but one 
meaning; and that meaning is that llrahma is the sole 
cau.se and he is the cause of everything aiid is also 
the direct cause at every stage of the creative process. 
This is the conclusion of the A'edanta and is embodied 
in stltra ii. 3. l.'l. , 

According to the A'edanta, the created Morld, as Me 
see it, is not premanent. It lasts for a time —and only 
fQr jv time; ^fter whicli it is dissolved or re-absorbetl 
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in Bi'ahnui from whom it Hprang;. This dissolution also 
is not the liiial stage after which nothing happens; for 
the world is re-createtl, in exactly the same order as 
previously and that, again, is followed hy another dis- 
solution, and so on. In dissolution, the order is reversed 
{Sittru, ii. d. 11). That is, earth is first absorbed in 
water, nater is then absorbed in fire, fire in air; and 
air in space, and this list is then wound up, so to 
say, in Hrahma, who alone remains to bring the world 
back into existence. This process of creation and dis- 
solution is interminable. It had jio beginning either. 

Taking the two ends of the world- process together- its 
creation and its dissolution we tind that, according to 
the Vajdfinta, tlnna? is a fix(?(l scheme or order in which 
the world, as we see it, repeats itself at more or less 
regular intervals, it is very much like breathing - ins- 
piration and expiration that goes on in the human 
organism. Jn fact, the simile of breathing has also been 
actually employed to descrilM? the process of creation 
(cf. Hr. IJ. ii. 1. ). 

This rhythmic, cycle of creation, according to the 
V'edanta, as also according to the Sahkhya, follows a dual 
course of evolution. On the one hand, there is the material 
world the world of sense-perception which is object to 
us. On the other hand, there is the inner world of the 
soul and its senses through which it comes into contact Avith 
the world outside. Both these inner and outer AAwlds 
have their origin in Brahma and follow a parallel course 
of development. The soul, of course, is uncreated ; but the 
senses with vvhi(di it fmudions as a self are created. And 
their creation is a process parallel to the creation of the 
world of space and matter. 

Now, in this scheme of creation, in which space and 
matter form only ope part, the otht^r being the .senses 
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which are presided over by appropriate deities, space 
cannot be all-pei'A asive ; for, mind, obviously, with its 
senses, is above or beyond space. Space is only 
the substratum of the physical world. And so far as 
material things are concerned, space, according to the 
({uintuple combination of elements is an ingre- 

dient in eacli one of them. 

Uiit what al)out 'rime ? Time does not appear to l)e 
accounted for in any way. None of the h'niis on which 
the A^edantic theory of creation is based make any direct 
reference to it. Tt does not appear to have struck the 
A^edantist as any serious problem at all. On the contrary, 
the conception of an endless and beginningless cj’^cle of 
worlds, seems to imply that Time was regarded as 
uncreated and fundamental like the finite soul. Further, 
the statement that ilrahma existed hofore the world, would 
also suggest the same conclusion. 

Time certainly is not subjective for the A^edantist. 
It is real beyond the mind. The question that Ave have 
to face, therefore, is : AV'hat exactly is the relation 
l)etween Time and the Avorld on the one hand and Time 
and Brahma on the other ? 

That the world is in time is apparent from the stages 
indicated of its unfolding. The essence of Time is suc- 
cession and sequence. The world is a process from stage 
to stage, from space to air, from air to fire, and so on. 
And this is a succession and must be in time. Besides, 
not being eternal but created, the world comes into exis- 
tence at a point of time. Because Brahma precedes the 
world, creation is an event in time. And Avhatever has 
a beginning has an end also ; and so the world comes 
to an end-again an event in time-to be renewed at a 
Jater time, The creation, the destruction and the renmyql 
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of the world, as also its existence, this wliole series is 
temporal. 

Alongside of this, we may consider the migration 
of the finite soul. Until it attains final emancipation, the 
soul migrates from Iwdy to Iwdy. Each hirth and each 
death that it experiences is an event in time. H'he soul 
had no beginning ; it is uncreated. Hut its experiences 
are all in time. Like the world-pro(?e.ss, this series of 
experiences of the finite self also had no beginning : but 
unlike the world-series, it may come to an end, if eman- 
cipation is attained. When a finite soul is liberated, it 
is no longer in the temporal world. The nature of its 
existence after liberation from the bondage of this 
existence, is a <|uestion on which the different schools of 
Vedanta are divided. But on one thing they seeiii to be 
all agreed, viz., that in the condition of lilnwation or 
nmkti, the soul is beyond the vicissitudes of this temporal 
Avorld. 

Now, whether any individual finite soul continues 
to be in this world or not, the Avorld as such does 
not stop; there are other souls to be affected by it. 
The finite world and the finite selves in it thus live, 
move and have their being in time. But Avhat about 
Brahma ? Is he also in time ? The epithets usually 
applied to him would suggest that he is nof;. According 
to the school of iSahkara, no doubt, he has no attrilnites. 
But so far as <iualities can be ascribed to him, he is 
ahvays and by all A'’edantists described as eternal (^5*1). 
And he is changeless, though the changing world is 
caused by him ; and even though he is the ground and 
the material ( ) of the uniA erse, he does not 
suffer any change. Noav, a being that is changeless and 
eternal cannot be in time. The essence of time is 
change and succession. 
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What, then, hecronies of the gruHs which speak of 
Urahina as preceding the w orld ? Precedence is a 
time-relation. If Hrahnia precedes the Avorld and ])rings 
it into existence at a point of time, how can he he 
above time and eternal ? 

The word ‘eternal’ and its corresj)onding words 
in other languages also, are employed in .various senses. ' 
Sometimes, ‘eternal’ means existing for an unending 
extetit of lime; and sometimes it means timeless or 
al)ove time. It is also used to mean transeendinjj time, 
yet somehow including it. In which of these senses, 
can Urahma be regarded as eternal (or ), if he is 
eternal at all ? 

Some texts of the rjjanisads and some Vedantist 
writers also would draw a dislimdion between two aspects 
'of Brahma: Brahma as self-subsisting aiul Brahma as 
the cause of the world. So far as Brahma in himself 
is concerned, he is supposed to be dcA oid of all limitations 
and also incapable of change and alteration. And as 
such he is above time and eternal. But as originating 
the Avorld, Brahma places himself at the further end 
of the time-series. Avhich is the world. 'Sow, hoAv far this 
bisection of the Brahma-idea is possible and hoAv far 
this is justified by the .sra// texts themselves, is a 
matter of dispute among scholars, Jlut we may note 
om> thing in this theory, viz., an attenijit to reconcile 
the eternal character of Brahma Avitli the teniporal 
nature of the Avorld around us. So understood, Brahma 
would ap])ear to be eternal in the third sense of the 
term as indicated above. Brahma Avould then be above 
time and yet Avould Iw including in it himself. 

This somelmn would no doubt be a great mystery. 
Atid it Avas pefhaps, among other causes, a recognition 

1 <U’, Th: Idea *)f Oody p. a 19, 
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of this element of mystery in the relation between 
Brahma anrl the Unite Avorld that led to the theory 
of inscrutable nilTerence-non-difference ( 

But whether such a distinction l)etween the twofold 
<’haracter of Brahma- and eventually a distinction 
between Brahma and the world- is admissible or not 
is itself a question. According to the extreme wing 
A'edantists who refuse to admit any ultimate difference 
between Brahma and the Avorld, the only <!on(*lusion 
that is logically possible is the denial of the reality 
of this world of time and spats*.. AJfnffr or illusion 
would then account for both time and space as also 
of the rest of the world. Tn that case, Brahnia would 
be simply timeless. 

But the fact of the world cannot be dismissed 
with ease. Besides, the conception of the sours migi*afiou 
( ) is there. This pre-sses upon the mind the 
need for recognising time as a fact. .And so far as 
Brahma as the sole cause of the Avorld sustains this 
beginningless time-series, he must be conceivtid as 
existing for aH time ; i.e., he is eternal in the sense 
that he is existing for a boundless extent of time. 

'Phe A'edanta has not made any definite choice 
regarding the sen.se in Avhich Brahnia is eternal. With 
regard to Space, the A'edantist's po.sition is clearly and 
unambiguously enunciated in the ft/lfroa. Not so with 
regal’d to Time. The conclu.sion to which, howev«*r, the 
Vedanta tends may brietly lie indicated as folloivs. 

Brahma is above Time and Space. Space is created 
by him and has the degree of reality that belongs to 
other created things. It forms the substratum of the 
physical world. It enters into the composition of all 
other material thing.s according to the principle of 
quintuple combination. The gross elements, space, air, 

11 
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fire, water and earth, arc? but c?ompounds containing 
o)ie-half corresponding pure (subtle) element, another 
half being made up of one-eighth fraction of each of 
the other (pure) elements. That is, one unit of gross 
space is eciual to ouo-half pure space pli(s one-eighth 
of pure air plus one-eighth of pure tire, pins one-eighth 
of pure water and one-eighth of pure earth. The same 
is true of each one of the other gross c'.lements also. 
This is called (|uintuple comliination ( ), lM?cause, 

in the composition of each element, all the live elem- 
ents enter. And, as all things are but modilications of 
these five elements, all these elements are found in 
each one of them. Necessarily, space also enters into 
the constitution of each one of them, barring of course 
the spiritual things. 

But time does not enter into the composition of 
these elements or of any other thing of the world. On 
tin? contrary, the tvhole world of whi(?h spac?e is an 
ingredient is a process in time- .Vnd the temporal 
order of the world with space as an ingredient in it 
is in Brahma. Brahma transc*?nds time and yet somehow 
includes it. 

AV'^e do no., pause to criticise (his position. But 
there is one thing which may be noted in passing. If 
the Vedanta does not give a (luite satisfactory and up- 
to-date account of Time, it was perhaps due to the 
fact that, unlike space which was an element and, 
therefore, a substance in charact'cr, Time was regarded 
as «w-substantial. AVhatever its real natur(> niay have 
been, the fact that it was not believed to enter into 
the composition of physical things nor did it affect 
the existence of Brahma, would incline one to think 
that it was either subjective or illusory. But for this 
conclusion also we have no definite warrant. 
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In liergsoii, Time is the very stufl' of which the 
world is made. It is also the force that makes the 
world. And in Alexander, Time with its body, Siiace, 
is the whole of reality in its beginning; we say in iU 
hegmnhuf, b(!cause reality is not static; it giwvs and 
grows from less to more. Doth according to Bergson 
and Alexander, new forms and new qualities are emerg- 
ing out of this original reality. But what aljnit a flod, 
or highest spiritual reality? That, according to Alexander 
is yet to come. “Deity is a nisus and not an accomplish- 
ment”.' 

Accowling to the Vedanta, Brahma is not only 
the first but also the highest reality. According to 

Alexander, the first and ultimate reality is Space-Time, 
out of Avhich eventually the quality of deity will emerge. 
I'\n' the Vedanta, Bi’ahma is the beginning and the 
end of the world its Alpha and its Dmega. But 

accorditig to Alexander, Brahma, if that name could 
stand for the highest reality, would only be the 
unattained end of the world- - its Omega, but not its 
beginning which was only Space-Time. Brahma may 
eventually emerge out of this original Space-Time, but 
he was yet to emerge. For the Vediinta, however, 

Brahma is all ; he subsumes Space and Time. He 

alone is really real. The rest is his attribute or his 
creation and cannot claim a prior reality. 


hoc, cit, Vol. ii , ]>• 364* 
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'!N[aiiam.viioi*.vi)H\'vy.\ Pandit ViDursiiKKiiAiiA 
BuArrAriiAiiVA, 

AshIohIi VrofonHOi- of Sanskrit, Caloittn Unircrsit;/, 

Tn Buddhism there ure two middle-paths {majjhioto 
patipadu— viatlhninua pn(tiini<l)t\.m{ Iioth of them are ex- 
pounded hy the Blessed One himself. The first of them is the 
Xohle Eightfold Way (Anja dstdiit/ika tnorifo) which avoids 
the two tnifm or ko/is, exti*emilies of excessive attachment 
to worldly enjoyments and to extreme self-mortification. 
And the second is the one that avoids tlie opposite 
views, such as asti, msli; iiittpt, (luiti/a.; fthnnn, 
siik/ifi, (Inlft'lia; sfiiii/n, asnni/n etc. Of the latter, Xagarjuiui 
says in his J/ffla-ooidltf/aina/kUt-kdrikn XV, 7: 

katyayamlvavade (!a asti nastlti cobhayam 1 

])ratisiddhain bhaj^avata bhavabhavavibhavina It 

“Tn the discourse to Kutyayana, the Blessed One 
having thoroufjhly thoufjht over existence and non-exis- 
tence, has denied both, ‘it exists’ and ‘it does not exi.st’.’’ 

'Phis is based on the following’ or similar texts: 
astiti kasya|)a ayam eko’iitah, mlstTty ayain dvitiyo’ntah. 
yad anayo; dvayor autayor madhyam iyam iicyate kasyapa 
mad hya nia prati pac 1 bh fita praty a veksa . Kfisi/apapari rnrta, 
ed. Staid Holstein, §. (K), see also §§ 52-3*). 

“‘It exists’, this is, O Kasyapa, one anta; ‘It does 
not exist’, this is the other anta. That which is the 
middle of those two antus is the Middle Path by which 
is reached true understanding of facts”. 

The Pali text runs : 

Sabbam atthtli kho kaccilyana, 'ayam eko anto, 
sabham natthiti ayam dutiyo anto, etc te kacca^ana 
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ubho aut<s auupagamma majjhimena tathilgato dhammani 
(leseti. Suiiii/nlta yikdi/a, IT, 17. 

“ ‘ All e.Kist.s this, O If acciiyana, is one nida, ‘All 
does not exist’, this, O Kaceftyana, is the other mfa. 
But the Tathagata having accepted neither of them 
instructs the truth by the mean.” 

Because the doctrine systeniatiswl by Nagjirjuna 
is based on this second Middle Path it is called mddhya^ 
niaka and its followers are named thereafter rnMIiyn- 
mi km. 

Nagarjuna says about these two mdm in his 
Muimnadhf/amakfikdrikd ( V. 8. ): 

astitvain ye tii pa^yanti 

nastitvaiu calpalmddhayah I 
bhilvanatn te na pasyanti 

drastvyopasamajii .<ivam, || 

“Those unwise who see the e.vistence and non- 
existence of things do not see the cessation of the 
visibles which is blissful.” 

There is a work called Jddnmdrd Samuomyn. Its 
original Sanskrit has not yet been found. But there 
is a TilMJtan translation in ‘ranjur Mdo, I’sha; Cordier, 
III p. 2t)7. It is called there: 1 c xm xiiiU yo kum lox 
him pa. 

The original work is attributed to Aryadeva. The 
following couplet (jio. 28) occurs in it: 

yod min med min yod nied mii\ I 
giiis k’i bdag nid kyan min pas I 
mtha’ bzi las grol dbu ma pa I 
nikhas pa rnams kyi[s] de kho n’o II 
Its Sanskrit runs as follows:— 

na san nasan na .sadasan 
na capy anubhayatmakam I 
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eatuskotivinii'mukiHin 
iattvain Diadhyamikfi vicluli II 

“The Madhyaiiiikas know that the truth is free 
from the following four anlatt : (i) existent, (ii) non-existent 
(iii) both and (iv) not l)oth”.‘ 

This is widely (| noted in Buddhist and non- Buddhist 
works alike. 

Instead of the two (uiftus owing to which we have 
the name Mralhi/uma or niti</h;/auinka, here are four 
uu/ttH. This very fact shows that originally only two 
(iiitdH were (jonsidered, and the other two were gradually 
added. I’his is (|inte natural. 

'Phis idea of denial of two opposite anfnn of which 
Hafi. and iinuti or nftd and astnf are wcdl-known and the 
most important, has found its Hrst expression in the 
sdUa of the Rigveda (X. 12J).l) which begins 

with 

nasad asln iid sad asit tadanlm 

“There was iieither the non-existent nor the existent 
then.'’ 

Compare also the following in the same hymn (2); 
na mrtyur Asld, amrtani na tarhi. 

“There \ as neither death nor immort-ality then.” 

Naturally it is then found in the IJpanisads, For 
instance, we read in the 'Arfitdscalara l-p. TV' 18: 
na sail r i casan chiva eva kevalali 

“N ither existent nor non-existent, only Siva alone.”* 
The folk .ring occurs in the tihotjarntUntfi XIIT, 12: 
na sat tan nasad ucyate 

' Cf, MotHjukyakarikd VI, 83 : 
asti lasiy sisti-nristiti 
luist’ iirisiiti vfi piinii)i. 

* Trip lavibhutiiiiaUanriniyiinopani.^ad (a iniuor Upani-Tii^l) in tlio O/ic Hundred 
and Kigfit Upanimda, Nirnayasa^ara, 1917, p. 308: 

tvam ova sad-asad-vilak-sanab 
“Only you are diffeieut from existent and non-existent.'* 
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“He is called neither existent nor non-existent.” 

Tn Binldhisni, in the canonical works themselves, 
we come across the two aiitaK mainly: 
astiti nasilti uhho’pi anta 
suddhi asiiddhiti ime’pi anta I 
tasniad nbhe anta vivarjayitva 
inadhye'pi sthanain na karoti panditah 11' 

“Both 'it exists’ and ‘it does not exist’ are antan. 
Purity and impurity — these are also unhm. Therefore, 
having abandoned both, a wise man does not stand even 
in the midflle.” 

astiti nastiti vivada esa 
snddhl asuddhlti ayam vivadal.i I 
vivadaprjiplya na dukhani prasamyate 
avivsidapraptya ca dukhain nirudhyate II 

“ ‘It exists’ and ‘it. does not exist’- this is a dispute. 
Purity and impurity this is ( also) a dispute. Owing to the 
approach of a dispute sorrow do<;‘s not cease, but it is 
suppressed on account of non-approach of a dispute.” 

Here there is a fact to be noted. Tn the first 
of the two karikas cited above, it is said that a wise 
man does not stand even on the middle of two 
or extremities. Tt iniplit;s that (he middle of the 
two ca/ca is not to be regarded as an tmfa. Vet. 
Maitreyanatha, the first acarya of the Vogaciira School, 
appears to have regarded it as an unht, for one of his most 
important works is named Mrulhiiaohtrihhuya?. It is 

^ This and tho followinji' stanza arp. from Snmruihiraptsrttraj Calcutta, 
p. JIO, ami arc quoted in the MntJhyamahivrtti, p. 1.^5. 

* This i.s translated into Tibetan and Ohinesi*. The San skrit orij^dnal is not 
yett'ounf’,. There is a bhii.^ya on it by the ^reat Vasoh.iiidhii a.]id Sthiraniali 
has written a f^kd «>n the. hhdfini. These two \v<.rk.'« are irauMlatcd into 
Tibetan. From Nepal only a mutilated Ms. of the (ikd in Sanskrit 
was securod^and it is now b<^int( edited e.oini>arin^ ivith the materials from 
the Tibetfin sonrccs by the pr€‘serit writer jointly with Prof- OJ. Tucci, 
The first, ohapter U already mil. In this /7A:o Maitreyanntha*s original 
Sanskrit Karikas aro boin;( restored. 
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to be noted thjit, like the Madhyanuka,s, the yofj.ieriras, too, 
are the followers of the Middle Path, thouf^h they are not 
called thereafter'. 

The consideration of the three aniafs came in 
gKidually. And the following passages from the llrah- 
manical works ( Minor Zipauisuds ) may he cited in this 
connection: 

na Still nasan na sadasat. 

3fahopnuimd, loc. cit., p. J172. 

“Not existent, not non-existent, nor existent-aiid-non- 
existent.” 


na san nasan na sadasad, 
hhinmlhhinnain na cohhayam. 

VurahrahmoponiHnd^ op. cit., ]). to?. 
“Not existent, not non-existent, nor existent-and- 
non-existent. Not different, not non-dilferent, nor both of 
them.” 


As i-egards the Buddhist works we may (juotii the 
following : 

vilagnadrstigahanesii nityani 
astiti nastTti tathasti nasti 
Snddhonnopmidorikn, [[, (55 (p. 18). 

“They are always entangled in the thickets of tlieories: 
‘it exists’, ‘it does not exist’ and ‘it exists-and-does-not- 


exist.’ ’’ 

asan na jayate loko na san na siidasan kvacit I 
pratyayaih kfiranais cfipi yatha halair vikalpyate tl 
na san nasan na sadasad yadfi lokain prapsyati I 
tada vyiivartate cittain nairatmyain ciidhigacchati || 
LakhCmddni, ed. Nanjio, p. 15(5. 

“As the foolish imagine, the world, owing to cause 
and conditions, comes into being not as existent, luit as 
non-existent nor as existent-and-non-existeilt. 


^ Stjo MciilhijiiiniakiiPt'tti, p, 27-1- ; VoiHsin, riiiimn llhtnripffl Vol. 

IV. p. IW. 

12 
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When one s(;es the world fis not tjxistent, not non- 
existent, nor existent-aiut-non-existent, one’s mind turns 
hack and one iiiKhjr.stands what naiminH/a is,” 

The following kavika is by Na^arjuna; 
ua sann utpadyatcj Idifivo napy asan sadasan na ca I 
na svato napi parato na dvabhyuin jayate kathani II* ’ * 
Jiok'tllhtniara, 13; Aciu/ii(tiitf!r(f, {). ^ 

“A thinjf that comes into bein^' is not existent, 
nor non-exist(!ni, nor oxisbmt-and-non-existont, and it 
comes into beini>' not from itself, nor from ilu! other, 
nor from both of tlniin. Ilow does it then come 
into being?”. 

Aryadeva, a staunch follower of N'rigar jiina, wril(!s: 

sad asat-sa.l-asac capi yasya pakso na vidyale I 

upiilandjha'i cirenaj)! tasya vaktinii na sakyab; II 
C(i/nlisa/(tk(i, Xli, 25. 

“Even Avithin a long time om; (;amtot fnid fault Vvitli 
the man Avho does not subscribe! to ajiy one of the following 
views; ‘ e.xistent,’ 'non-exis(<!nr and ‘('xislent-and-non- 
*!xistent’,'’ 

It must be, ]iot(!d that it doe^s not follow from what 
is shown above from th(' Jjf'iik'U'iihtrii, Aiagarjuna and 
Aryadeva, that during their time (he- iheory of four 
did not arise! ; for all these a.re often referred to by eaeii 
of them. As regards tin; Luiihmilrira^ we Jind there ( p|). 
122, l-.>2. ) the very wo)‘d cat usko! ikd uscxl sevr!ra] times in 
the sense of th(! method njlated to the ctilniikol} ‘four ko/h- 
extremities ’. 

As for Niig!irjnua .•ind ..Vryathiva, readers aia; I'eferred} 
among many others, to Mdldmii(il)i/Hmak<ikf7j ikif, 'XX\L, U, 
CdtahkiUikd, "\'’1II. 20. XIV, 21. 

It follows, therefrn-e, from the above that though the 
theory of the* three as well as of the four uulaH was fully 
<leveloped during t heir time, they used to em])lo.v eilhi!!* of 

] 1.7: VJll. 2o with il. 
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them, the theory of the two <i,ntns having alwiiys occupied 
the first place. 

\\"e have seen that the theory of the two koita 
or aiildts originattul lirst in the Veda, and the Ihiddha 
accept(5d it afterwards. ,\s regards the theory of the 
four kntiit, its real author is neitlujr he nor his foll- 
owers, hut of the very well-known six heretic teachers, 
>Safi,ia.>'a Velallhiinitta, as is evhhnit from th(! Brulnunjfi- 
hiHiiUo (H). J?olh lJuddhism and Jainism were much 
inlluenctid by the views Indrl by Sanjaya Yolal thipntta. 

'rh(! nyndrada or Hnpldldmhip theory of Jainism 
se(Mns to have, had originallj' twm duhoi or hhahtjati, dxli and 
in'ixli, the remaining live aulas having been developed 
aflerwards. In r«‘gard to the abov«? two aitlas dealt 
with in Jhiddhism and Jainism, it is to lus nobsl that while, 
Jainisnj pivHMsids with the aspcujt of alTirmation of both 
lln^ aulas, Ihiddhism concerns itself only with (hat of 
negation. ,\nd there lies the dillerence l)etween them. 




PHILOSOPHY OF THE TANTRAS 

L\TK T)jl, PUAIUr.VTfTr.VXDUA ClIAKllWAUTr AI..V., IMl.S., Pn.l)., 
Latr AmUmh PropHHor nf Saunkril, Cnlmittn TJnirrrrAly. 

This is ail atlompt to show how intimately 
'J’fmtrie religion is eoiinei^ted with that of the Vedas 
and how pavtiinilarly the philosopliieal and mystical 
speeidaiions of the ThuIi-hh rest upon the solid founda' 
tion of the rpanisads. The oxjiression ‘I’hilosophy of 
the Tdiitriiii' lias its snlllcient justification. \)'e can 
really pride ourselves on possessing a popular system 
of philosophy devidoped by the Tmifnin on the lofty 
and sublime moilel of Advaitism. 'I’he TaiilmH have 
nol only se( forUi a widesjiread religion but have con- 
tributed a seh('ine, of religious disei])line that runs 
parallel to the sjieeulative philosophy of the Tpanisads. 
'I’he })hiloso])hy of the Tanfran is a system of 
thought which forms the meta])hysical background of 
the 'rantrie religion, and is a genuine e.vpression of the 
mind seized with religious fervour and longing for 
liberation from the bondage of snntsflrH. In India, as 
in other ancient lands, philosophy got mingled to a 
great e.vtent with tlundogy; and every religious faith in 
India has to its mavlit a system of philosophy with its 
particular timets and doctrines. 

The I'antras in their items of faith did not 
make any noteworthy departure from the m (dl-fnarked 
track of the Vedie I'eligion, nor did they speculate 
anything about lile and its linal inotivi,* that goes 
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directly ngaiiist the teaching of the Vedas. The 
influence of llrahiimrldifd over the (nitire fabric of 
Tantric worshij) is exceedingly clear. So far as the 

religious idcjal is C(nusa*ned, the. Touti'dH have scrupu- 
lously followed in the wake of tlu‘ Vedas'. The 
performance of many 'IVintric rilt^s is accompanied by 
the I'ccitatioji of the Vijdic hymn.s, and a large number 
of A^‘.dic rite.s has Ikhmi incor])<irat(Hl i>ito the practical 
side of the 'rantric religion. Tn short, the whole range 
pf 'lYintric, religion temns with Vc'-dic rituals. A])art 

from theological considerations, the Tan/ma have another 
aspect which ojkj cannot pass over without being 

conscious of its profundity. Although the Tanfraa generally 
deservii to be ranked with the Shirt! t(?xts by virtin; 

of tlnnr religious tone atid excgetical aspects, it might 
be said in all fairness that thciy come luiantr thcj 
JJra/nhaMhtla- or, in other words, i' 0 ])r(?sent the last jthase 

* Kiiiricfira tlorivtfit its from tlpt frujt. tlt:ib it st:nn.ls nu 

tho fi)un(l:iti»m f!ii]»i>rK*(l Ity tin; ViMla-t. In nmirst? t»t‘ tniiimcnitin};* llio 
.sptSAjil ‘if ]Ciiliuf;irrt, tlu* l\ uMnuiVii li.is, ini* in.'-ttinct*. 

ti> Iht* Fullnwirit.;' as art* t»ft(*n n'(.'it(*«l hy llio 

in tlnrir rcli?iinus praut ip«*s: - 

^rfiwn *T§ gicTI I 

fit I 

ani'jf u Kuii.i-n:ivn. nu-i. 

V"n(Ut' liynins in parts: an* rt*<*itcfl at tin* liiiiu nt 'IVintri*: 

tihlihckn, ainl rituals. Tlic t J.in<lliarva. 'I’anl.ra lia« •'iv'n 

'■ '' IIS till* f'.illtiwinL' .specimen: — 

aiml smi gsftnt i 

3Rn^r^5i«i g ii 

*tTno 5 i 

' 3 ?^ 3 IT?T^^ II 

* ?t?gnirr g 

tihriskiimvfiyn.. 
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of Vedio (5i)i.st(!inolofjy, elabomtinH' :ui(l rointin'prel.iiif' 
the mystic relij?ioii of the U pauisads. 

The real object of f’hilosopliy is to find out the 
Ileality that lies behind th<? ])henon,H;iial world, to dis- 
tinguish th(i permanent from the passing, and to appease 
the age-long craving of the human mind. Tt is inter- 
esting to see how the Tnu/rax have either i)artly or 
wholly fufilled tlnwe purposes by giving a truly philoso- 
phical interpretation of lif< 5 . A system of thought:, 
wluilher ridigious or social, may lie cojisistmit and good 
enough Avithiii its own scoj)e, but it would deserve 
th(! name ‘philosophy’, at least in ils Indian concep- 
tion, only when it giv.\s a solution of tln^ vital prob- 
lem, and ])j‘ovides lood tor both iubdhictual and 
spiritual aspiration of mankind. The ThhIj-hh have 
living touch with the religious instinct of India and 
hav«! oderiMl a spiritual inter|)retation of life Avhence 
oiK! would draw frc'sh inspiration for all ages to 
come. 

The philosophy ('stablished by the Touh-m is not 
really an innovation, but it is a well-adapUsd rinuter- 
pretation of tluj time-honoured doctrines (expounded by 
the i;panisads. 'I'he .system of philosophy developed 
by the Ti(uln>>s in gener.al is highly )uojiistic in tone, 
'i.'he dual as'aicls of Siva atid Sakti merge! ultimately 
in the Inscrutable I'nity. Tin! Tnutnia have, to sjjoak 
the truth, echoed th«! sanu! truth and adopted the 
same view as w<!re proacluul by ih(! ancient /‘.s-Av. ‘.Vn 
identity in dilVerence’ or ‘Unity in diversity’ has been 
the last word of the Truitnib'. The have 

ultimatidy luade no dilVerence Ixitwetin J'frc and Sica'. 
Atman, it is s.iid, conditioned by npddhis or mfu/d, comes 
to be c<’illed Jlca, but it beconu!s the same as Sica 

’ Rra: a. as. 
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tho inomtMit it is frcuiil from thoso accidoiitiil attrilmtos. 

Ill the words of Sira himself, a Jtra is entitled to 
eternal emaiieipatioii when he is liberated from the 
bondaffe of ftciiiimm by the foree of self-realisation'. 

'rh(! Taiihvs have tonelnsd the Ivoynote of the 
the ddra/lu pliilosophy by accepting identity between ./V/'a 
and Jirnftiiiau, and have repeatedly stated in clear terms 
that the highest form of ifo</a is the attainment of 
unity of /ira with the supreme soul’ 

The Tanli'fdt have always insisted ujion the supreme 
importance of Ji'/diia. Knowledge in its pui-est form is 
said to b«i tln^ only way that hiads to final emancipation. 
It has emphatically b(!en assmded that ninkli is attain- 
able only by J.'/ihm and not by any otluii* means,’' 'I’he 
Tauinirfija has only voiced llni eternal truth of the 
Tpanisads {nn ra iiininn'inirlotr) when it says that ./7m 
once lilieraied is not born again.* Most of the 'iVnilrm 
have exalted the suiiremae.v of /ij'nluuo/dniin in rine(|ui vocal 
terms, I'he Toulms have reitognisisl two kinds of 
knon liMlgie oin; d(*rived from tln^ rujtiniua {n<f<iiHo(Ui(i'), and 
the other obtained irom spiritual experience (^r}r(;l,ollh(i)J' 
The lliKlroiidiiidhi maintains that a 'i’antric worshipper 
ultimately btaroim s th<‘ same as Broluuan through the 
help of lirohma-jddiHi, and that there is no self-elevat- 
ing religion like Braliuni-jiiniu^ ^ 

‘ ?rt>arft i— -v. cit. u.. 7. 

’ Kuliuum-a, IX. yi). 

ugroitsfq g 1 — <.p. cit. 

ff gra: 11 — Kiiir.r..iivii. 1. kv.. 

' 5’fBR*! ST fuean i-Tunimrr.ji,. 

^ Kiiirin;i:i.vM . 1 . 

srt 5 ?i'a^f 11 lliiflrayriHiiila. 
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True to the reinavk Avhich we have already made, 

wo are again ijiclined to say that the Tantra^ coalesce 

with the Upani-<!irls, particularly as regards the doctrines 

relating to JMnn and mu/cti. Some of the Upanisads 

have not only mentioned such names as Kali, Karall, 

TJmfi Haimavati, Ainbikfi and Siva, hut have referred 

to the cardinal point around which clusters the whole 

/ 

framework of the wz/e// cult. The Srelmcataroponisad has 

/ 

spoken about the worderful part played by in the 

evolution of the manifold world.' The Tontras affiliated to 
the sakta school have (?xplaiiicrl the association of mkti with 
pitrnm (siva) as the basic principle of creation." The 
same truth has b(ion revealed by J^aiikara just in the 
beginning of his Anandalahari : — 

stiklj/d ifiiklo jiadi bhnrali saklah prabhaKiium, 

Nacedemni dero iia k/ialn knsalali spandiinmapi' 

The mysticism of popa, whicdi is said to have ema- 
nated from lliranyagarbha or Dattfitreya, has also been 
dealt with elaborately in the Taitlras- The object of 
pi’actising yopa, as concadved by the Tantrikas, is to 
a(5(|uire the power of visualising the Suiireme Soul within 
the limitations of the individual soul.'’ One who longs for 
mukti is directed to think himself completely lost 
in the all-pervading soul.* To a popiit the world of 
l)erception vanishes into the Absolute." 

— .Svufcjisva. IV. I 

?n^T sin; ii — Tattvapmku^ii. 

ssmwra;: ?rb % U V rmiakv^svara Taut ra. 

* ^ — Kuiiini.iva ix so. 

— (rilivihnrva 't'antra. 

‘ TJio definition of yuf/a, a.s .yfiven by Sankara in his PrajHinca'sdra, is 
(|uilc in a^remnent with that of the Tantra.s: • 

-rrapdaoMiiM. 

IS 
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Quite in agreement with the Vedanta standpoint, 
the Taulras have maintained dual aspects of Siva, namely, 
saguna and nirgmia. It is said furthei* that from sagniM 
t5iva, characterised hy saf, (ui and duauda, arises Kakti and 
from it evolves ndda and from ndihi comes out hhidn. 

Next we turn to the Saiva Tniilms which are 
said to have streamed forth from the mouths of tiiva. 
The class of TuHlras, specially originating in Kashmir, is 
popularly known as Trtka Siddliditla, l)C(tause it is based on 
the trinity of categories, viz., jia/i, voh and jidm.^ The 
fundannmtal teind. of these Taiilran is as follows; — ‘'I’he 
eternal Heing, free from all impurities, and, at the same 
time, All-knowing and All-doing, severs tin; fetters of 
bondage wheriiby /7m.s‘ an; enchaimMl and turned dissimilar 
to Hiva'.' 

Sira-J.'/diKt or Saint-drsH is nni(|ne in cliaracter. It 
is of no human origin Init has eonn^ down directly from 
S5iva, the repository of all learning. H'his ijdraiiicir,aiu- 
Judno is said to dawn upon pra through the inlbience of 
initiation {d'desd) and iiracdice enunciated in tlm Tanh-as. 
It may be ex])ressed in ttu'ius of suprmue n isdoni that 
permits a jh'n either to attain similarity with, or to 
gain unity with, Siva. 

'1 be Taiilj-a/f have show n a siiljlinn*, idtial of spiri- 
tual experienct! which is in a sense, dilferent from all 
other forms of uddhaiid. The Vtxlfinta and other systems 
of Indian thought hav<; in their own way dealt with 
mukli and the various means for attaining it. But 
nothing has solvent tin; real prvddem iu so authoritative 
a Avay as ilie Taulras. VA'lnu'ein lie's the outstanding 

^ Tin* .-niltluM'M r;!-' Ii:i« ;tlm) I'fn f.liJ’OO 

vi/.. Siv;i.., S:tlv1i Mini iliiuhi. 

’ «3T*n*nl^Qn^: i 

TOtniwitsui H — Tiiiilia, 2. 1 
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feature of the Tantras?'^ Whereas all systems of philo* 

sophy are but creations of fallible men, the Tantms, 

/ 

which are regarded as an embodiment of Sim-jmna, 
trace their origin to the positive revelations from 
Siva.® What is human naturally runs the risk of being 
mistaken, but what comes directly from the supreme 
personality remains an umtssailable fact for ever. Divine 
wisdom is far above all limitations and imperfections. 

The Tantran belonging to the dualistic class have 
emphatically denounced the Adrmta standpoint as ad- 
vocated by the Vedfintin.* Objection is raised against 
Admitism on accoiuit of the fact that its exponents 
have supported the monistic nature of the soul by 
means of evidence that is far from I being real and 
adequate. Moreover, tlu^ Ad mi fa doctrine cannot stand, 
since the recogjiition of two categories, such as prama\w, 
and prameya, is in direct opposition to the strict in- 
terpretfvtion of non-dualism maintained by the Vedantin.* 
Aghora ^^ivacarya, a Tantrik teacher of great reputation, 
advanced arguments to show the hollowness of A.dvaitis'm, 
while commenting on the Jtafuafraya Knrikds,'' 

Th(^ Silinkbya doctrim; of prakrli has also met with 
similar refutation at the bands of th<} Tantrikas. To 

H— (>/*. clt. 

Tmii: ll — Tiintra, 2.11. 

ii— «i'- ««. 

" 3T*i anw cjaraii i 

Ha ii— nr. cu. 

‘ sTSHfiintH ^arBpsramfHPaaT i — o^). dl. 

«TtHs^rajra«HPn*nH!^af?HT « — u.-iituitinyii, 14. 
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the Tiintrikas pmkrti is not an eternal entity hut 
evolves out of K(tld. To regard the same as the ultimate 
cause of the world ' {prad/mn/lf narramajdi/a/a) is a huge 
falsity 

We have given here only a brief account of the 
monistic and dualistic schools of the Tavtrait, wiihout 
dwelling upon any specific points. There are other 
contents of the Tautran (such as unefa, bindn. and kahi) 
which have deeper significance. Hut this is not the 
proper place to deal Avith them with the thoroughness they 
deserve. The Tanlraa have developed the doctrine of 
Sabda-Bmlman to the highest degree of perfection, laying 
particular stress on the supreme value of rno. The 
mystic process of devotion inculcated in the Tanimn, 
by way of emphasising the potency of the maulmfi and 
the necessity of concentrating the mind on the deity 
Ixshind hlja, gives rise to a kind of spiritual con- 
sciousne.ss in which the worshipper finds himself ultimately 
united with the Supreme Heiiig, and thus geds all his 
inner cravings fully satisfujd. 


' 'Po p.oiifiuiiul* /larjM with Kdrava, 

* ^ — MrirtMHlra 1’antrti 



TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM KOSAM. 


GArKrsTTAXK.vu CirA'i’i’KiMF, AT, A., Tjochir<*\\ AUahahad 

V iiicfimilif. 

In th(^ month of Jannary 1928 I went out from 
Allahabad on a historical trip, accompanied hy my students 
of Ancient Indian TIistor.v, to the village Kosam, the site 
of Kansj'imhl, famous in history and legend. 

While at Kosam I discovered oiu; inscribed stone 
in the hut of a local mallah or boatman Avho, ignorant of 
its value, had been using it .as a support for his water 
jars. Another large insiaahtMl stoTUi was found near the 
entranco to the house of a village Bralimin who was 
using it as a paving to a raised platform luvir his house 
intended for visitors. The inscription in the latter stone 
Avas sonKuvhat luutilateil .as a result, I think, of the 
utilitiirian purpose, it was being made to serve. The 
other inscription in the posses.sion of tlu^ nmllali Avas also 
sonniAvhat damaged, two or three; letters being Avorn oil. 

In the ahseiua; of ])ropi;r conveyance; facilities, I 
could not immediately bring the stones to Allahabad. I 
made imperfect eye copies of the Iavo inscriptions hut could 
not decipher th(;m properly. 

Nearly a couple of months Later I made another 
trip to Kosam accompajiied hy Prof. Parmanand of the 
AllahalMid University. On this occasion 1 purchased the 
stone that Avas in the possession of the mallah and 
succeeded in bringing it to Allahabad Avith the assistance 
of the professor. The other atone AA'as too large to ho 
brought to Allahabad Avithout special arrangements and 
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SO I mjulo a careful eye copy of the inscription 
recorded on it.' T now intend to edit the two inscriptions 
that wer(i thus rend(5r(id available in this article. I have 
to acknowledge with thanks the suggestions I received 
from my esteemed colleague Pandit Kshetresachandra 
Chattopfulhyaya of the Sanskrit Department of the Allaha- 
bad University and the profit I deriverl from a discussion 
about the readings of one of the inscriptions with llai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi, the late Diriictor-general 
of Arelutjology. It was gratifying to find that he 
generally agreed with my interpnst aliens of some ditficult 
words in tin; inscription. 

Kosam is a village situated on the river Jumna 
about forty mil(;s from Allahaliad by the usual route, 
in Pargana Karari, 'fahsil Manjhanpur, Dist. Allahabad. 
It is the site of ancient Kausambi of hoary anti- 
quity as was Jirst pointed out by (’unningham." 'fin; 
indeutillcation as is Avodl known was doubted by Dr. 
Vincent A. Smith who, relying on (uirtain topographical 
bearings given by the Chinese pilgrim lliuen-tNang, 
located it in th<; Pi(;wah District’, 'fhe identification, 
however, has bei;n placed beyond the vestige of a doubt 
by tin; happy discoverh;s of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni who has conclusively proved in tin; Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for li)27’ on the strength of 
two inscriptions that the vast ruins of Kosam represent 


^ tho stmu* was acqiiiiMMl and to Alla-lialiad l.iy Pandit 

llrai Mttlian Vyas, Uu? iridul'a! ijullontor t)f antiquitii^s, for 

llio Mu3<5iini attafhi'd to tlu* Allahaliad Municipal Hoard of wldcli lio is thu 
Exocutivo ollli tT. .\ vury accurap* oshiinpa^^i* of tlir inscription recorded 
on it wa.s supplied to im* |»y liiiii. 'I’he other stoin*, acqiiirod by iius 
has biw?ii lent at bi.s request to tho Mustunn. Mr* Vyas was ifood onouifli 
to supply me with au estamx'af^e of this inscription a.s well. 

* Cimuini'haiif, Arfhielo^^ical Survey Jteport, Vol. 1, pp. 

» Journal of the Koyal .Asiatic Society, Isiis, pp, .TO-oU). 

♦ liSlMWS. 
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tho ancient city of Kausainln, the headquarters of a 
provincial adininistratioii during several succeeding 
dynasties and an important trading c(!iitn5 lying on tho 
main commercial route from Jlhrgukacchha or Tiroach 
to Pataliputra, modern Patna. 

(Jf the two inscribed stoinjs dis(5over<!d al Kosam, 
the one ac(|uii‘ed by me is irregularly brokim on one 
side, and is evidently only a fragment of the original. 
Kortimately, however, the inseription V(M*orded on it, to 
be described hearafler as Inscription no. is comjdeli^ 
The portion brokim olf and lost did no! contain any 
further record. It is not possible to say exactly what 
the original siz(‘ of the stone nas. It was rectangular 
in shape 1' !)' broad and iirobably V 10.y' long. The 
stone, as it stands at iwcsmit, nu'asures I'D' along the 
top. 1'he two sides of its length nnwisure n'spectivoly 
P lOy' and V I ', appi’o.vmiately, the extremities of 
these being joined together by the irregular line 
forming the broken edg(i of the stone. 

The inscription (mgraved on the stone covers 
roughly a space of I'D' by I't'. It consists of .six 
full lines engraved along the full breadth of the stoiie 
and two letters in the seventh line. There is no space 
left unoccupied at the top. A portion of the stone 
only from the 7th line up to the broken extremity is 
left blank. The last letter of the 2nd line is smaller 
in size than the rest evidently because there was want 
of space. The last letters of the third and fourth 
lines have been elTaced. 

The inscription is well preserved. The execution 
is neat. The characters are larg(i and bold, the length 
of some of the letters, including ligatures, being more 
than 2'. 
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The othei’ iiiscvibefl stone, ji(!(]uire:l by Mr. Vyas, 
is perfectly intact. It is vectantjnlar in shape Init 
roundtHl oil at tin* top neatly, evidently by the stone- 
cutter. Tin? lenj'th and breadth of the rectanj?nlar 
portion arc: ii'8'' and 2'5'' resp<!etivly. The height of 
th(j arc is Tin; inscription, to be dt;scrib(;d here- 

after as Inscription aVo. 11, occupies the rounded space 
at the top. It consists of tine lines and has sulTered 
some considerable daniag;;, probably owing to the fact 
that the stone on which it is recortled was used for 
a long tinn; as a kind of bentjh for sitting on. The 
proper name Maiujoiu occurritig in the third line can 
be read with considerable diiriculty. Indeed, but for 
the occurrence of (In; name in a clear legible form in 
Inscription Xo. A, it could not be read at all. Sinu- 
larly the ligature Itm of the word occurring 

in the same lim; is blurred. Finally, in the .“ith liiu; then; 
are at least three letters Avhich have been com])letely 
obliterat(;d owing to the stone being broken oil’ at the 
particular place. 

The standard of IJrahini characters nhich the 
two records presioit refers them in my opinion to a 
period not later than the Jlrd century A. 1). In other 
words, the characters of tin; records belong to the 
northern class of alphahets of the Kushan period. 
Among the llrahmi letters of these two records one 
may observe all I he .salient f«;atures of Jvushan 
paUeography, though it must be admitted that at 
first sight one may notice many resemblances in the 
characters with those of the Gupta period. Mr. Uaya 
llam Sahni discovered in the cold weather of 1921-22, 
when he was engaged in the preliminary operations 
connected with the re-erection of the ancient pillar 
in the ruined fort of Kosam, three inscriptions in a 
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Aillago ill the vicinity of Kosuin. luiscviption No. 2 is 
a record of Sivanuigha eugmved on ihc 1st day of 
the 2nd fortnight of h eortain year whicli is lost. 
Inscription Xo. 3 is a record of prince ilhadvaniagha 
of yoar 87. 'J'hese tn o i-ecords discovered by Mr. 8ahni 
being fragmentary and mutilated, lu! could not assign 
them deiinitely to any period though he conjectuiM'd that 
they belonge<l to tln^ (lupta period. It is, however, 
now jiossibh* to refer all these records, including the 
t wo under discussion, to tlie era in which the inscrip- 
tions of the Kaiiishka tirou)) of kings are record(*<l 

and that for tlu^ following reasons. 

In tlu‘ dated Kushan records in the llraliml 

script from the Mathura region and in tiui inscription 
of l’'riar Hala at Sarnath we meet ivith two modes of 

dating, viz. il) giving tin; year, season, numlier of month 
within the season and day, (2) giving y<vir, montli and day'. 
A third mode of dating is found in the inscription of 
king -Vsvagliosa of tlie year 1-0 recorded on the 8arnath 
pillar. Tin* fragnnmtary inscription of Asiaghosa's 
reign discoxered by* Mr. Oertel also contains seasonal 
date, though the date itself has lasm lost.k The same 
inode of dating is found in the N’asik inscriptions of 

(lautamiputra .Sfitakarni and VVisist hlputra Pulumayi’. 
'Phis mode gives the year, season, number of Faksti 
within the sea,son and day. All the four records found at 
Kausamln follow this mode of dating. It ap])ears that 
in the Kausamln and Sarnath regions this mode of 
dating was prevalent. It is not met with in the llrahnn 

^ til** luoilos ut' liraliiiii Tii.suriptioii.s, 

Indicii, X, Appoudix, pp. 

* Sot* in script ion.s’ No. !H**i and U2-I', Ludcrs' List, p. ali'd Kpii,^rapluc;i 
liidica, Vol. VI 11, pp. 

“ ]*///e* iiisJi-riptions: Nij. IIU-!, Uliri. I ji.iid otlicr-' in I.iudi*r8' Li.-Jt, 


ll 
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records from Alathuv;!. The Gupta dates are the 01 ‘dhmr.y 
lunar mouth dates. To this there is ojily one exception 
and tliai too doubtfully so, viz., the inscription of the; 
year IT !• of the r»;ijfii of Kumaraijupta Avhich is a 
compromise between season dates and lunar month dates, 
1)ecause it nieutieiis both tin? season Tlemanta and the 
lunar inonth Karttika. 

^Secondly, the lanicuaite of the inscription is inixc'id 
Sanskrit and I’rakrit. As in Kushan inscriptions, the 

only two purely verbal I'orjus are ninllidlii and in'njdliitn. 
The lony: n is onunitted: ef. ihe word inultdmjaitjia. 

The form t‘linia ^ifirvaiia resembles \(*vy closely the 
various mutilated and barbarous forms of the tSanskrit 
(•(ais;idin iifiridi/diii. Such 1‘eaiures ;ire eharacliwstie of 
the inscriptions of the Kushan perioil but not of the 
tiiipta period. It may be notictal heia^ lhai tin* Sanskrit 
used in both the inscriptions is incorrect. 

Thirdly, the |)aheo!4raphy of the inscriptions creates 
no dilliculty in assieuin^ them to the Kushan 

period. The exact «‘])Och of the Kushans is yet an 

unsettled fact of Ancient Indian History. ‘‘Hut the 

substantial contro\ a'rsy is betvvtjen the s(?holars who 

plact' viuf accession of Ivanishka in I). 7S and those 
who datt! it later in about 120 A. D.” vSir .lohn Aiarshall 
made out a fairly »'onvin(dnf»: ca.se for a date in the 
earlier half of the 2nd century A. 1).‘ and Sten Konow’s 
latest article on the s»ibj<;ct' trios to make out a case for a 
jiuicli later date. On the view that Kanishka’s accession 
took place in 7S .A. 1)., the inscriptions under discus- 

sion haA<; to be referiaMl to aliout 105 A. U. (87, 
tint yevu’ mentioned in the inscripi ions, -t- 78 ). If, 

^ Jourjiiil i.»f lli«‘ .IJtiVal Asiatic Society, lilJI, )». 11. 

■ l\.tl;i\'::ii ( I'l.ii*- ! n.'« ri|'t i* 'Ji . .1 K*. \.s.. 


PI* ‘.Mil 11'. 
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how'evor. the later dates are adopted, th(‘ inscriptions 
have to he rerorr(;d to tin* .‘>rd century A. \). Jn 
citlier case we are not taeed with any palujographical 
(liHiciilty at all. 

'rii(i characters of tins inscriptions generally resemble 
liiost? of the insci ijdions of the year .*» of Kanishka 
and those of llajan Asyaghosha found at Sariiath, 
thouf?h it has to he adniitt<;d that they exhibit in certain 
letters later forms (surrent in the Gupta jseriod in 
the fifth century A. 1). 

Now, Ivausamhi was an irnporiani centr<^ of dainism 
ainl it is very likely that tins isiscriptions themselves 
are daina. 'I'hey end with the henedi(*iory formula 
(!ommon to such inscriptions, vi;c., (Iliariua piMifa 
nirdliol !' ( Inscription A ) or I'XiJllo- vardhatu 

{ Inscription It ), .Moreovt*r, Inscription No. H Ixigins Avith 
th(5 invocation .sidd/Knii. also a daina formula. According 
to ilu^ late lameiii('d liakhal Das llauerji, “it is very 
dilficult to distiuLfiiish h(*tw(H>ii the daina inscriptions of 
the Kiishan period and those of the Gupta period”', 
I’rof. lihandarkar seems to hold the same view. ‘There 
seems to he” says he. “no pal;cogra])hi(*al peculiarity of 
any kind which deniarcat('s tln^ early Gupta from the 
Kushan seripl." ‘ I'he d.aina inscriptions w<>ri? in a script 
which was much in advaiun? even of th(^ current script. 
'J'ln* cause of this is not far to s(‘ek. 'I’he merchants 
and traders, which tini daina donors usually were, used 
an extremely c-ursive siu’ipt in their daily transactions. 
'I'he script which was in advance even of the current 
hand of the period was copied in th(' re(!ords of the 

i 

‘ K. 1>. SyAtliimi rN*i*i«nl ol' .Iin>ijin lli.'tiu’v . Auf iifiinnj, 

F»‘h. 

’ 1), K. HliiiiHljirkjir. Fillar lnp*-ripli«)ii «il’ i'h{iiiilra':*’npl:i IF, Chiplji- 

yi.'ar Hi. Kpliji'oytlni'ti I tulle u XXL p. -• 
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religious donations by the engraver. 'I'hat explains 
the advanced forms of the charact»?rs of the present 
iiiscrijitions as well. 

Th(‘ iiiscripi ions prosmit tlie [olloA\ing advanwal 
£onn.s of letters and later peculiarities : — 

(1) 'I'he letter na is looped ; hut in the Knshan 
insori])tions also it is occa.sioJially so. 

(2) I’he letter ma, which resemhhss the form in llari- 
sena's inscription and (Jiipta inscriptions generally. 

(Ji) 'Pile subscript ya is always hipartite, whereas 
generally in the Knshan inscriptions whenever the 
subscript ya is bipartite the tripartite form also occurs 
with it. Hilt in the .Jaiiia inscrijitions from Mathura 
the snbscrijii yu is generally bipartite. 

On the other hand the forms of the majority of the 
letters distinctly belong to the later variety of the Knshan 
script and are even oNarlier: 

i 1 ) 'I'he form of the siibscri])! lingual w as found in 
is archaic and is found in llu* inscription of Sotja- 
sa and the older Maiirya alphabet. 

( 2 ) Tin? hooked from of ha which is fonud in the 
Knshan inseriptions and is a development of the form which 
appears in the Jaiigada Si'parate Kdict of Asoka. 

(>‘>) 'rh(> form of the leit,i?r //a which has a loop to 

the loft while the right limb is angular is charaeteristic of 
the Knshan inscriptions. 

I t) The hroad-backed sa with ti small slantitig 
central stroke is archtiic in form and ajipears in sonn‘ 
Knshan inscriptions. 

(’•) Tln^ forms of the letters //«, fa, rha, those of 
the vowels r and n an? the usual ones appearing in 
the Knshan inscriptions. 

(tl) 'I'he vowel marks ft Iso exhibit the usual 
Knshan forms. 
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jVs rtjgards the subject matter of the t\\ o inscriptions, 
both of them are recor<ls of a religious I)enefaetion, viz., 
the setting up of <'iii nmiiaimflfi ;it a iaiik, liy Ihe sons 
of a certain person ininwHl Ssapara, in the reif>;n of a. 
eertain hinsf Hhadramagha in the year 87. A patfM 
(lia//a in Sanskrit) is a sLab [cf. the Jien^ali worrl 
An tlmna/talftf would mean a slab for sitting 
on. Any body nalkuit*' along the bathing ghats of 
llenares AV'ould not fail to lind numerous wooden planks 
and stone slabs as well intended for bath»jrs ^\•ho can 
sit upoti them and perform saudhp/l, pffjt'' and other 
religious acts after their bath. It would appear that the 
persons named in the inscriptions set up such slabs at 
the dilTerent bathing ghats. It may be that the inscribed 
slabs themselves weia^ ititended as seats for bathers. 
They were fixed to the bathing ghats at the water’s 
edge, so that persons could stoop a little and take water 
from Ihe tank for various purpose's connected with a 
religious act. 

.Vs regards King Hhadramagha nothing is knoAvn about 
him (except that he nourished in Ihe year S7 of an 
nnspecitied era which, we have shown, was the Kanishka 
era. lie is known to us so far only from those two 
inscriptions and inscription no. Ill discovered by ^Ir. 
Sahni in the cold smison of 11)21-22.' Air. Sahni also 
discovered a record of Prince Sivamagha' (Inscription 
No. 111). It is to be noted here that we have records of 
a eertain I’aj.in .Vsvaghosa found at Sarnalh. II seems 
that these were feudatory dynasties ruling at Kausamlji 

and Sarufith under the suzerainty of the Kushan 

■- 1 

overlord. 

'The name of the Prince in niy inscriptions is clearly 
Bhadramagha. 'Pht^ name Bhadramagha. is a queer one 

* Tli'liit.. Vul XVJII, p. lIK). 

* Ihid. p. 159. 
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and one Teels tempted to read it as lihadramefjha. It is 
unlikely howevcM’ that tln^ engivM'ev committed an t?rrov 
in recording the name of the J'rinee. 

T now proceed to give the reading and translation 
of the two inscriptions with notes, 

I NSCMMPTJOX A 

Tf‘yt: 

Line 1. Maharajasya !?rl Bhadramaghasyasavatsara sa- 

Line 2 ptasiti SO 7 varsapaksa trtiya ,S divasa pa- 

Line .‘1 fichama r» etaya pnrfivaya pattanak.irasya 
Sa[pa]- 

Tane .!■ rasya pnttrahi sandaryy(;hi hhratlajrajhi 
Mrihgani pn ! t tral- 

Lin«‘ a hi Sanikaya Sandhakana eha piiskirinyatn 

a[sa]- 

Line fi napatta pratischapitfi priyatam dharmma 
piinyani va 

Liii(' 7 rdhatii. 

Line 8. Pallanahiirattna. The word ixilhhKi in Sans- 
krit means, ‘a (own\ ‘a city’. 1’his Tn(^aning does not 
suit here, for (he word rpialities tin? proptw noun 
So/HU-tw/ii (name of a. ]M?rson) and thi'n? is hardly any 
sense in describing a jjerson as *mak<;r oT a city’. 'I'he 
word also means a musical instrument, a mnfaiif/a, a 
sense which lits in quite Avell here. Moia'over the word 
folioim may also be taken as the Prakrit form of the 
San.skrit word pafmija, an arrowhead. This moaning also 
is not inap))ropriate, though the former meaning may 
he more suitalde. 

Line 1-. Satnl/Tri/i/ffht. If the word aainhlri/i/a is 
taken as a pure Sanskrit word it has to be interpreted 
as follows:-ad/7rfl#.7/ff hhorah—unihlrupom {vil/ira + fttpul'), 
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iiiefuiiuff ’greatness’, ’excellence’, ‘generosity’ eic. Amidrif- 
i/fi/ft fsaha vai'l'iindnah —mmJdi ifjfiih i, e, ‘one endowed Avitll 
generosity, greatness etc’. Now, though this meaning is 
not ini))ossil)le, it is hardly" likely thal persons who 
were making such ordinary religious henefaiMions used 
such an uncommon expression hardly inleJligihle to persons 
who would hajijani to read (Inr record. Moreover, 
xiitidarififH being a learned Sajiskrit expression Avorlhy 
of a pandit, it is a little odd that the I’rakrit ease- 
ending -hi, iiistead of the Sanskrit om; should be used. 
1 am imdined to think that the stem is a barbarous, 
ineorreid form of the Sanskrit word noilttn/u, meaning 
‘uterim^ brother’. Sn/fdari/i/t'hi would thus stand for the 
Sanskrit word nodormutih by ‘uterine^ brothers’, ‘by l»ro- 
ilnjrs of whole blood’. 

Line J.. Ulii-uthdii a mistake for blimirahi— 

hlirr'd ihhih [ = hlwal rhliiianif\. 

Lint! o S(odkiH/{> Saijd ludco iia tdia. 'I'liese tw o art! obviously 
pro])er names, either those of persons mentioned imrne- 
diati!ly before or of two persons dilferent from them. 
In oi'dtu* to determine this wt! hart! to study the cons- 
truction of the entire rxpvemsiou, ‘ ISttparntfu Saodha- 

kam rho\ This wlioJt! e.xprtvssion can be possHyly inter- 
j)reted in three! dilVerent ways : 

I'hrstly, (<d ptitlnd/i anndOi-iiifr/ii hhi'Cdt'ahi 

may be taken to refer to a certain iiumber of y)ersons who 
are sons of Sapara and nttirine brothers, 

{ft) Man (/dul pull mhi may be taken to relor to some 
other persons dilferent from {(>), 

(c) St(nikd//((, Soudhakoiw cho may be taken to 
)uean two other persons, the lirst being a female 
Sanika. 

Secondly, (a) the expression Stqturofsi/a pnllruhi and 
Mohjfnii'ipifllridti may 1)0 taken to refer to the same 
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iudividuals, the lueaning of the whole expression being 
-f-by uterine brothers, sons of i^apara and Mahgani. 

(6) S^anikaya and Sjindhakana moaning the same as 
in (v) above. 

Thirdly, the two names Saulkaifa and ^n(lhiikoHu 
iftny be' taken as the names of persons described by 

tlie ‘expression— pnltrahi Mdngrintfjiitlrahi. 

i.e. Sanika and Sandhaka are the names of two brothers, 
soiis of fSapara and Mahganl. As a matter of fact, the 
third meaning seems to be natnral except for the tact 
that i^anika does not exactly seem like ilie name of an 
individual. In the translation of the text I have adopted 
the third interpretiition. 

‘ TiXLinslalloir. 

In the year eighty-seven, ISO 7, on the lifth day r», 
of the third .‘5 fortnight of the rainy season, in the 
reign of Aluharaja llhadramagha, on the day specified 
as aljove, [this] [stone] slab for sitting on, Mas set up, 
near the tank, by i^anika and Saudhaka, the uterine 
brothers, sons of Sapara, the maker of arrow-heads, and 
Mahgani. Alay [their] moral and religious merit increase. 

INSCRIPTION B. 

Text’. 

Line 1. Siddham. Maharajasya Bh:idrama* 

Line 2. ghasya saiiivatsarti .sapta^iti 80 7 varsa- 
paksa trti- 

Line o ya, divasa 5 etaya puruvaya pattanakarasya 

Sapa- 

Line I. rasya puttrahi [Ma]hganipu[ttra]hi Sanikaya 
^ndhakana cha bhagava* 

Line 5 tu ayyaya[yu?]dava [xx] asanapatta sthapita 
punya vardhatu. 
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Supot'anj/a. pnltrahi MahgnnljmllmM. The expression 
leaves little room for doubt that the sous of 
Mangaiii fire the same persons as the sons of i5.q)ai.a. 
Ill other words, isapara was the husband of Maiiganj. 
The practice of specifying individuals with reference 
to their mother was widely prevalent in ancient India. 
It was due to the fact . that ojie person sometimes had 
several wives which necessitated the specification of 
their oiVspring by a particular reference to the mother 
of whom they were liorn. 

Two letters after hu’ have 
been peeled otf. It is difficult to make out the meaning 
of the expression. Mr. Daya Rim Sahni suggests in 
the Epigraphica Tndica, Vol. XIII (Article. Three Brahmi 
Inscriptions from Kosam), that the expression may be 
AyyoyMtiroffara equivalent to Sanskrit Aryynyadorfn^nraljt 

1. e. the Avife of the noble Yadava. I think that persons 
dedicating the stone near the bank of the tank intended 
it to lie speciall.y used by the noble Indy. It is not 
uncommon to find such stones near the bank of the river 
Ganges at llenares specially delicated for the use of 
distinguished persons. Ayyayadnf- rldru would incorrectly 
stand for Jryyayddamdtli'dyMm. The genitive would be 
mmhandha'‘H(imciiiya-vivakmy<i. 

I recognise, however, that the explanation suggested 
of ylyyayudava[xy.^ is not entirely' convincing. 

lihiiyamth incorrectly stands for hhagavatmn. 

Sfhopda. Incorrect for slhdpila, 

Travslatmi: 

Benediction. In the year 80 7, on the day .5 of 
the third fortnight of the rainy season in the reign of 

1 ‘. 
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Maharaja Bhadramagha, on the day specifled as above, 
[this] [stone] slab for sitting on was set up [near the 
tank] by the uterine brothers, sons of Sapara, the maker 
of arrow-heads, and Muhgani, for use of the revered 
lady, the wife of the noble Yadava. May [their] religious 
and moral merit increase. 



REFERENCES TO BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
VETTIKABAOBANTJIA OF SABABABEASYA 
ON THE MIMAMSA SUTBAS OF JAIMINI. 

KsHETRESACHANDRA CllATTOPABnTAYA, M. A., 

Sanskrit Department, Allahabad JJniversitp. 

»T#rT«r5c «n?2rT i 

5«n3# II 

JTPsr: i 

^ II 

“Prir^wrariwT^^ i 

^ m sriftsct ^^nfrR^ra n 

«ftnfRTsi?mfoft : 5nTf^«n^*ii: i 

ir^n^^RT €5«n srhRit w ii 

It is generally assumed that the well-known vrt- 
tikdra-grantha in Sahara’s hhfisya on M'tmdmsd-Sutra I. 
1.5 makes reference to two schools of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, the Vijndna~vdda (Bibliotheca Indica edition^ 
p. 8, 1. 21 to p. n, 1. 11) and the Mfidhyamika Siinpa-vada 
(p. 9, 11. 12 ff.). Professor Jacobi in his comprehensive 
paper on Buddhist references in the earlier texts of Hindu 
philosophy in J.A.O.S., Vol. 31, pp. 1*29, has expressed 


The references throughout are to this edition. 
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the opinion that we have here refutation of only Madh- 
yaniika philosophy (pp. 15-22). He takes the same view 
of the Vedanto-SidraH II.2. 28-32,’ Avhich have been taken 
by all others as giving a refutation of the Vijnaiia-vada. 

- - When I w'as studying Sahara’s commentary on the 

Miniumaa-Sf'd'ras under Dr. Jhfi, some years ago, it occurred 
to iViG that the views of only one school of Huddbist 
thought were discussed on pages S to 10 of the 
vrtUUdm-firanfha. and that this school w'as the Vijnana- 
vada and not the 8unya-vada. I felt that this M'as 
in the fitness of things, in view of the fact that the 
other early texts on Hindu philosophy refuted the 
Vijnana-vada and showed no knowledge of the Siinya-vada. 
The question is very important fro)n the historical point 
of view and it t'an be settled only by a careful study 
of the texts. 1 shall here essay a solution of this 
problem, so far as it affects the text of Sahara. 

After explaining Siitms 3-5 of the first pddit, of 
the first Adhydya of .faiinini in a natural manner, Sahara 
introduces a different interpretation of these Sutras with 
the words 

(p. 7). 'Phis is the rrHilirtni-ymidlia, Avhich 
seems to continue to the end of Sahara’s comment on 
the fifth Sfitra- and not conclude with p. 18, 1. (5 of 
the Hibliotheca text as was supposed by the editor. 
Avhom Jacobi follows (p. 15); for the discussion continues 
without any break and some of the objections urged 
before p. 18, 1- 0 are answered in the following portion. 
There is another misconception commonly prevalent 
about the rrllihlra-yrau/ha that the whole is an actual 

o 

Apaotatioii from the Vrttikara . AVe have no reason to 

‘ Op. Ht., pp. la-lii, 22-24. ^ ; 

’ See Dr, Jhii's transliition of the Saharo-bhnfya Vol, I, p. 9 n» 

* Jacobi, op. cit,, p. lo. 
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believe that Sahara quotes the actual words of the 
Vrttikara; he seems to have given an extended paraphrase 

o 

in his own words. So far as T am aware, no instance 
can be shown of any of our ancient writers actually 
quoting such lengthy passages: they quote only mh'an 
or a few verses or a few sentences. The question is 
settled by the words of Mandana Misra who, in his 
very brief account of the affhiknranaft of the Mhadiiisd- 
Siltms, gives a rather long sum in try of the atti/cdm- 
(fmitl/td, beginning with the words rwl 

I ‘(The bhrisyakara), 

desiring to say a lot and wanting to suggest that all 
that is intende.'l by th(i Sfitra, explains the three Sntras 
(3-5) did'erently in accordant; Avith the view of the 
Vrttikara,’ ^I'hat rarmidtd is to be connected w'ith 

z> 

hhdfiiikrld (to be supplied) and not Mai/d is proved by 
the fact that in the very next verse Mandana quotes 
a word of the 1 

II Nniirili clearly means 
the whole passage of the Uhfmm beginning Avith *15 

etc, (p. 8. 1. 21). Consequently 
Sahara gives only tin; rieirH of the Vrtlikara and not 
his very irordti'. 


* oilitJon oi M'imnutsi'mnkrnnin-ifikJ with Dr. Jh sVs p H, 

Th;i.t Miiich «>f wliMt. i- in the rrtfiknrfi-fjriinfhn is Sabarji V: 

own iii;itori‘il. broiiyfht: in jii.-t in ronn.vtion with tlio Vrt.tikiira'.s 
pspi'cij-il inlt'j pi ottitiou or is shown hv Sfi.rik{ir«n'.;iryii's rftfprt'inif* 

to this ]);iss:ii<:o in his own coinnuMiis on V. S, III. h*. 5fJ ; 

5i3 ^iraag'sT !i«i^ 

119553^5*1 1 ^553^ 5 g i %% g 

^ 5^5 35ftn sf^ifq9*i 1 

qfqpT*! 1 TIk? jh-xI .s<'nf.i>iii:i! iri^ ^ 911151- 

^woi 55^ ?f?5i «Ti»i(f«!«5ir«5Rafn^ *mw 

seem.g to point, to Urn brief remarks of the Vrttiknra about the 
oontimiity of the soul whicli have; given an opportunity to Sahara 
to discuss tlur question at some length. It also shows that the 
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li seems that ac'ieording to the Yvttikiira the fourtli 
Sutra is to be broken up into two parts (a) 

lfe5n=Jt 5tr!t^(with and ?RI. transposed) 
and (b) 'Phe former means, 

‘That eo^:nition is real sense-pei'ceptiou {mipmtyakmm) 
Avhich appears when there is contact of the sense-organs 
wiili Ihe object perceired (Jntsampmyoge)-. This view 
of Pratyaksa enables the Vrttikara and i^abara to intro- 
duce the Mimatiisa doctrine of the svafastva (self-depend- 
ence) of prumdutja (validity) and parUdastva (dependence on 
experience) of aprmndnpa (falsity). Sabai’a here brings in an 
objection against the Mnnaiiisa view of Pratt/akm, that it 
corresponds to objects as they actually exist, from a Buddhist 
pi.int of view (^ etc., p. S, 

11. 21 fV.) The Buddhist denies that there can ever be 
any external object corresponding to our ideas. The 
position that is taken up by the objector is that of the 
idealist and the arguments that are urged all point that 
waj . It is contended that there are no objects corres- 
ponding to the ideas of our waking cosneiousness, as 
there are none in dream. I’he Mimuiiisaka replic's that 
there is difference in the ideas in the two states: the 
ideas in dream are sublatcd immeiliately we wake up 
and we x-ealize that we were having mistaken notion 
but there is no such contradiction of the ideas in tlie 
waking state. All mistaken notions are duo to some 
defect somewhere. In di’eam, the mind is overpowered 
by sleep and that is responsible for our having ideas 

VrttikAra Is non« otlicr than UpaYar.?a (an equatiun aGot*ptod by Dr. 

.]hfi in Prahhilkara SijHtem of Purca Mimfisusn, p. 1J3 and Translation 
of f^lokavartika, hit rodnet ion, p, iii p contra I*. V. KiiriQ in J.B.H.R A. S., 
Vol, 26, p, 84 ). Unfortunately I have no space here to distjuss this 
latter problem. Keith also agrees {Karma Mhndntsd, p 8) 'that the 
citation from the Vfttikfir.a is only a r6i5umG.’ 

> So© Bhd»ya, p, 8, 11. 2-4. 

^ Dr. Jha’s translation of Sahara-hhagya, Vol. T, p. 10. 
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without real objects behind them. But in the waking 
state, we do not normally have any defect in the mental 
ecjuipment and Ave get ideas corresponding to facts. 

Here occurs the expression (p. <). I. 12) which 

has given rise to ». lot of misunderstanding. 'I'he Ibid- 
dhisi now gives uj) the analogy of dream and atlncks 
the ideas of waking consciousness themselves. He says thnl 
we do not realize any ditt'erence between the torin of 
the ol)jecl and the idea, that \\v, have dire(ft apprelitm- 
sion of our ideas and that conset|inMilly I hey alone are 
i*(>a1 mgfe:, 3T?l»flf^9rq^- 

fgTK'f ^ q!?qUT:). 'Du^ Minuuiisaka replic's lhai 

lilt! psychology of is i|uili‘ dillerttnl: ihvjhnu 

lielongs lo Ihe ohjrris and not to our iih'nx and that 
we directly apprehend the objects and only have inference 
about the ideas. (\mse(|uently objects cannot be denit'd. 
This discussion shows that Sahara is refuting from ji.S, 1. 21 
lo p. 1.0, 1. It) only one dotdriue. rh., the /IJ.'tfhiirddo. His 
concluding words Sim ^ <3TclT^ 

(|), 10, 11. 0-10). ‘therefore ideas are not without obje<!iiv(! 
substratum, consequently praft/alim is not non-correspond- 
ing of objects’, clinch the ])roblem. of p.O, 1. 12 

r» . 

must, therefore, mean and does not refer 

to the i<diii/ord(la of the Madhyamika. i'he argument 

etc. of the Buddhists assumes 
the reality of idcdH. Brabhakara in his Bfhal’i 

(Chowkhamba Kdition p. r»7.) introduces thus, sig 

^ and 

his commentator yrdikanfitha specifically says in tiio 
lljneimala that it would bo wrong to suppose that there 

o 

r 

’ Soo Dr. .Flin’s tian^lation of SoMrn bhlsyn, I , p. ]3, U. 7-3Q. 

* Cf- Dr. Belvtalkar’s romarks in liis Brahma Sufras of Jfddarayana 
( .II, 1-2 ), 2nd ed., Notes, pp. 170 1, with rofercuci; to tlio correspond iny^ 
portion in t,lio Vethinta Siitra?4 
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is any reference to Madhyainika doctrine here («T 

^?rT:, ifir 

5T 3^: SR?unsf^ I fwn^ ibid.). It 

is really a nonder that [).J), 1. 12 to p. 10, I. 10 should ever 
have been taken to refer to Madhyainika doctrines'. ,la(;ol)i 
is also Avrong. Avhen he claims that according to Kumarila 
(pp. 2t58 of the (’hoAvkhand)a text and ]>]). It8-182 of 
Dr. .Tha’s translation of the Sfokticihdlhr) Avehave refutation 
of ’Madhyainika nihilism here\ Kumririla says nothing 
of the kind. The so-called SHnf/anh/a section of the 
Slnkai'Oidika is nothing but a continuation of the nir- 
dlomboufnu'idu section. Kuniarila there discusses the vicAv 
that our ideas cannot apprehend any external objects. 
It is after he has linished, that he makes a reference to the 
Madhyainika doctrine in a very summary manner in the last 
verse (no. 208, p. IDt, of the Trivandrum text, part 2): 

3 ft W^T^T^’jf It', Avhich may be translated thus, ‘As 
the reality of external objecls has been thus i?stablish(!d, one 
cannot contend that the very ideas are illusory for Avant 
of corresponding facts; conset|uently the Alimaiiisakas Avho 
believe in the reality of both ideas and objects, can yoke 
both ill the service of a discussion on dhnrnmd 

Professor Jacobi is, however, right Avhen he says 
(p. 21) ‘I’he division of the whole passage into tivo parts 

' 'flu*, juisiukt; in wrnnvly Jividinic tin* vi'ttikiint-ijronihn of tin; 
Sl.okn rrirtika into rrf tikf'n'ifyrantho. nirflhimhana-vndrif satnjavuda ainl 

c 

othor stJclioDs stjenis lo back to fbo manuscript .8, 11. is certainly 

so witli lJu.* in tlnj Govoniment Sanskrit Library at 

Beiiaros, :i.s F laarn from tin* Librarian, Mr. S. N. .Iliiirkliari'li arnl Profot-sor 
r.P.S. Sha.stri of tho Pra.^ulency l.-ollej'o, Madras, inforjiis inn that tin? same 
is tho caso with tlm manuscripts in Madras ((lovcriimcnt Oriental 
Manuscripts Library and Adyar Library ). 

» P. 21. Koith { Kanna'M^nini’nm, p.7) has boon niislod by JiicoM- 

|»r. .Ih;i in \fodl Uemnrhil IVwaa?, pp, 311-2. 
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of which the first combats the Nirulambana-vada and 
the secoiKl the S5rinya-vada, is quite arbitrary.’ Hut the 
inference that he has drawji from this, eh., that the 
whole gives a refutation of the Sfinya-vada is wrong. 
We have here rijrtduardfht, pure and simple, and not 
the slightest trace of Aladhyamika nihilism. The character- 
istic method of the Aladhyamika is to show the inherent 
contradictions in the nature of things and thence deduce 
the illusory character of everything. i^nnyavMin 

would ixot for a moment care to establish the realitj' 
of rijudun even though without any corresponding objects. 

AVe have reference to Hiiddhist doctrines in two 
other places of the r/Htikd,iHujmiiUio (1) p, II, 1, IS to 
p, 15, 1. 12 and (2) p." 1!), 1. a. to p. 21, 1. !). The fifth 
Siitra, even according to the Vrttikara, shows how Sabda 
is a valid source of knowledge for dlumua, because its 
conne.vion witli olijects is natural. Tn this connexion 
arises the question, what is the connotation of the term 

? The Aliinanisaka replies that it means the nniverml 
cow which is eternal and not any individual cow (p. 11, 11. 
18ff.), because then alone can he support his doctrine of the 
eternity of .^ubdo. Here an objector says that the class 
notion is mistaken, like the notion of a single entity, Jbresl, 
when we really know of individual trees only, i^abara 
replies that the very notion of the ‘forest’ is a guarantee 
of its reality and if it be held that Ave can have the notion 
of the forest, though it does not exist apart from the 
trees, one may as Avell say that we have notion of trees 
though they do not exist. That is the position of the 
Buddhist idealist, which, the author says, he has already 
refuted. The words that he uses are H 

*1^:, showing that he was referring to idealism as a 

» The right reading in most manuscripts wrongly rejected by Pt. 

Maheshohandra- Nysiyaratna for 

16 
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(characteristic ?’> Mahaynna doctrine. It is not clear 
whose is the view referred to here, that the whole is 
unreal and the parts alone are real. This is certainly 
not a doctrine of the Buddhist idealist for he does not believe 
in the reality of even the part. If Sahara meant it as 
a Buddhist doctrine at all, it must be ascribed to the 
Hinayanists. The Sautrantika, for example, rejects Ijoth 
the unieei'sal and the whole, though he accepts the 
reality of the external world. That is because one of 
the four cardiiial doctrines ascribed bj Buddhist philosoph- 
ers to the Buddha was and that, logicallj 

pressed, made the refility of the posHire iniirersai or of 
the whole impossible. Salwira seems to dilVerentiate his 
opponent in p. It, II. l-S IV. from the Buddhist idealist 
whom he claims lo have sileiicrd (virlicr. 

The last reference to Budhist doclrines arises in this 
wav. According to the N rttikara, as I have mentioned aU 
ready, tlm fourth ita/ra is lo lie split u]) into Iavo. The 
second half ■arffTfUTV gives, accor- 

ding to him. an objection figaiust the \alidity of the 
Vedas. It means that the Vedas cannot teach tts any- 
thing valid because they speak of things that do not 
exist (p. 10, 11. 22 IV.). 'I'here are also iinpossibh' state- 
ments like the saerilietn* going to heaven along with 
his sarifieial implements, when we actually lincl him 
burnt and reduced to ashes. Sahara sets about to show 
(p. 18, 11. 10 fl.) that this Vedic statement is <|uite all 
right, because it refers to the self of the sacrificer as 
opposed to his body. The body is destj-oyed, but the 
soul is not, Avhich caJi go to heaven. Here a material- 
ist claims that the body is the sacrificer himself and 
Sahara shows how it is not. says that the body 

has colour etc. \vhich others can see but the soul has 
ideas of pleasure, pain etc., which none else can realise 
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and this shows that the soul is distinct from the body. 
Here a Buddhist objects that there can be no perwm 
pmemng those ideas of pleasure etc., that there is no 
viinatr beyond the vijnanos (p. 19, 11. 3ff.). Our author 

O 

gives a very elaborate refutation of the mn-ego doctrine 
and establishes a ‘soul*, quite distinct from conscious* 
ness (aWFlfel ffh p. 24, 1. 2). Here 

also it is not clear to what specific school, if any, the 
liuddhist opponent belongs. All Buddhist schools are 
practically agreed on rejecting an ego distinct from the 
vijiidna’skandhas and it is therefore likely that Sahara 
was demolishing the common notion of all Buddhist 
schools^ 

Let us now take stock of the facts learnt above. 
Sahara makes no mention of SUngavada. He knows 
of the Buddhist rejection of the lohole, as opposed to 
the parts, but not of the Maclhyamika inference there- 
from that everything is void, for his opponent seems 
to accept the reality of the parts. Sahara knows also 
of the practically universal Buddhist view of non-ego. 
Above all, he shows himself as conversant with some 
kind of Budlhist idealism. I have purposely used the 
word ‘some kind’, because all the doctrines of the 
classical Vijnana-vadins are not found here. According 
to the classical Yogacara system, vijildna has got a 
subjective aspect, called the dlat/a-vij.mna or dsaya, which 
is a series of raomentai’y egomotions, each moment in 
which inherits completely the experiences of the pre- 
ceding moments’. Sahara seems quite ignorant of any 

' It is interesting to note that the cliief argument that is used by 
&abara to establish a continuous soul, viz., it is the same person 
who has enjoyed some object in the past and has remembranoe of 
it that can strive for it again, ha.s got a parallel in the Vedinta 
Siifra II. 2. 25, sef*mingly refuting 8arva$tiv6da doctrine. 

’ See Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, pp, 216 ff. 
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snch doctrine. If he knew, he could not have so 

coiAplacently believed that he had demolished the 

anatman theory of the Buddhist by urging : ‘one 

cannot have desire for an object which another being 
has experienced’ 

wfir, p. 20 ) and such like arguments. 
The vijndnavdda that he knows of seems to be of a 
very primitive type. Consequently he seems to belong 
to a date prior to that of Astinga and Vasubandhu 
and, as he shows no knowledge of the Sfinyavada, possibly 
before Niigarjuna too. The same is the position with 

the Vedantamtrm. V.S. II.2.18-17 give a refutation of 
the views of the Buddhist realists and Sutras 28-32 of the 
Buddhist idealist8\ The arguments in the latter 
ttdhikarana are, as Jacobi has rightly observed, the 

same as in Saliara. “hwwt ( ‘objects are not 

non-existent, because we cognise them’ ) cannot lie 
meant against Sunyavadins for wpcdahdM itself is rejected 
by them. Unfortunately, I have no space here to discuss 
the Nysya and Yoga passages believed to refute 

Buddhist doctrines and I must reserve their discussioti 
for a different paper. The Vedmta. Sulraa and Sahara 
seem to belong to a period before the time of Nagarjuna 
but after some kind of Kijiniua-vada had been evolved. 

But this seems to launch us in a chronological 
difficulty. It is almost universally believed that 
Vijnana-vada is later than Sunya-vada'^. But is there any 
justification for such a view ? We know that the 

» Tho coloiirloas Sutra ( 32 ) sums up all that has gfone 

before and does not refute the Mndhyamika doctrines, as 
and Srikantha suppose. 

* Yamakanii Sogeii, op, cit,, p, 186, Keith, Bndilhht Philosophy, pp. 22S. 
230-1, Stcheibatsky, quoted by .Tacobi in J.A.O.S., op, cli„ p- I- 
Keith, however, is not categorical in his view. Compare also Belvalkar’? 
remarks on this question in his Brahmasuiras, ed., Xoies, p. 
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Mah&ydnasmddhotpada, ascribed to ASvagho^, v^ho is 
t\70 generations earlier than Nagarjuna,’ teaches the 
vijMna^vddar. People often reject the tradition of 
A^vagho^’s authorship of the work on the ground of 
the alleged impossibility of vijiidtiavada doctrines before 
Asafiga and Vasubandhu^. But this impossibility is a 
mere assumption. A more cogent ground for doubting 
ASvaghosa’s authorship of this idealistic book would lie 
the tradition that he helped in the redaction of the 
great F'ibhdsa on the Sutras of the realistic Sarvastivada 
schooP. But there is no inherent difficulty in lielieving 
that ASvaghosa, once a sturdy SarvastivMin, later developed 
idealistic doctrines. The case of the conversion to Mahayana 
(of the Yogacara school) of the (Sarvastivadin) Hinayanist 
brothers, Asahga and Yasubandhu, will be recalled by 
8cholars^ We should note that Faramartha in his 
Life of Vamhandhu does not say that Asahga or 
Yasubandhu were the founders of the YijnSna^vada, nor 
does Bu-ston say any such thing in his Histot'y of 
of Buddhism in India mid Tibel^. Besides the 
Mahayanah'addhotpada, we have enough of idealism in 

* Yamakatiii S<>o;en, op, cit,, p, 187. 

* Keith, up. cit. ^ p. 228^ Suzuki’s translation, pp. 57, 61 etc. 

” Anesaki also doubts the ascription of this work to the author of 
the linrldhararita {ERJC, 11 159 h and !•»()«), though he does not state aWy 
^rrounds. Can it Th» tlie .same work on mokm, which^ A-svaifliosa "says, hi.* 
composed before the Sanudarananda (J3ib. Ind., p. 126)'? 

f 

..See ParamrirtWfi Xt/c of Vtisubandhu. translated by J. Tak^kusii, 
T*oung-pcbOj l90i, pp. 12-13. Roy. Rfihula Sfinkrityuyana notes in JBOHS, 
Vol. XXI. 1935, p. 8, that the colophon of a Palm Leaf Sanskrit 
Manuscript in Tibet, containing a comniontary by A:<vaghoKa on some 
Sutra of the Sarvfistivfida, mentions the author as sarvdstivddl. ' 

* Paramfirtha's Life of Vasubandhut pp. 7-9 and 24-'26. 

* Jhid., pp. 24 fi‘ , Ru-ston. HUionj of Buddhiam in India and Tibet, 
Oberiniller’s translation, part 2, pp. 136-147. Anesaki* admits' that 
Asanga was converted to idealism {JSREll^2a), That means. ^idMism* 
existed before him. 
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iYie< iMhti&'os^ara^, which itiay be earlier than even 
Aivagho.^, for all that we know. The Lahkamtdra a,nd, 
the Ma^my&nah’addhotpdda, both mention the ahtya‘vijMna~, 
of which Sahara seems qttite innocent. Lastly, we find in 
YaSuafnitra’s Treatise m- the Paints of Contention by 
the Different Schools of Ditddhism, a hook that was 
trandlat^ .into Chinese sometime between 351 and 431 
A,D.® and whose author is believed tO' have been a 
ooUtemporary of A4vaghosa: of c. 100 A.D.*, actually 

ihentions a Prafmpti-vada school which issued 
from the Mahasanghiku sect iin the second century 
dfter Buddha’s Jfirvana®. The text says that according to 
this 'VPrajnaptivMa school, ‘The twelve ayatanas are not 
real (entities)’®. The twelve ctyaifinas are, as Masuda 
points out, ‘the six organs of sense and the six objects 
of sense.*' We haVe thus Vijhana^ada doctrines several 
centuries before Asahga and Yasulmudhu, even if we 
do not take as strictly correct the date given by Vasumitra 
(2ntl century after Buddha). The doctrine, of alaya-nijti&na 
of which Yasubandhu gives very effective exposition 
seems also to v have been borrowed from the old 
Mahasanghika and A'atsiputiiya schools*. Consequently 
the current notion that there was no Buddhist m/Mna-vdda 
before Asanga and ATasubandhu is Avithout any 
foundation. They seem to' have inaugurated only the 

* Kdition of the Buddhist Text Society, pp. 41-5 and elsewhere. 

* £bid,t pp. 44-5 etc , MoMyunawaddhotpuda (Siuuki's translation) p. 6. 

* See translation of the book from Hsiian-Chwang*s version by J. 
Masnda under the title, Oritfin and Doctrines of 'Early Indian Schools, 
licipzig 1925 , Introduction, p. H 

* Ihid,, pp, 7-9. 

* Ibid,, p, 15. 

* Hid., p. 36. 

. i ’ Ibid,, p. 36, n.4; see Yaiiiakanii Sogen, op, cit., p. 231. 

..... • See. ^lasuda. op, cit., pp. 25.n. and 68 n. I have already emphasized 
that Sahara is unaware of the alaya^vijniina. 
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classical period of the Vijfiaiiavada school. There was 
also a school of sarv/isi'mi/a-vada in the HinayiMUi before 
the Madhyainikas, viz., the Satyasiddhi scliool'. 

.A.11 this shows that the common practice of datiny; 
any Avork of Hindu philosophy Avhich mentions any 
sort of vijufhm-vfida as necessarily later than the time 
of Asahga or A"asiibandhii\ sin«j)ly on that a<?couni, is 
based on very wrong notions and the sooner we abandon 
it, the better for a correct view of Indian chronology. 




' Yamakami Rosfon, op, cit„ pp. 172-1 S.>. 

* Fourth century or fifth centxiry A.D., according as Pori’e riew ib 
accepted or Takakusu’s. 



THE NAKSATRAS OR THE CONSTELLATIONS 


IN JAINA ASTRONOMY 

Rr. SoKUMAR Ramjan Das, Calcutta. 

The Jaina astronomers throughout employ twenty- 
eight naksatras of unequal extent, while the Veduhga, as 
well as the bulk of the later astronomical literature, makes 
use of twenty-seven naksatras of equal extent. With the 
Jainas the naksatras begin with Abhijit. The naksatras or 
constellations are divided into four classes. Firstly, there 
are those w'ith which the moon is in conjunction during one 
ahoratra or thirty muhuvtas; to this class belong (1) Revati, 
A4vini, Krttika, Mrgasiras, Pusya, Magha, Purvaphalguni, 
Hasta, Citra, Anuradha, Mula, Purvasfidha, Sravana, 
Sravistha and Purvabhadrapada. The one ahoratra for 
which the conjunction lasts may be expressed as 
muhurtas. The second class comprises those nak.^tras 
which are in conjunction with the moon for half an 
ahoratra = fifteen muhurtas = muhurtas ; to this class 
belong Satabhisaj, A51esa, Bharani, Jyesthil, Ardra and 
Svati. To the third division belong these naksatras with 
which the moon is in conjunction for one and a half 
ahoratra = forty -five muhurtas = muhurtas ; these 

naksatras are Uttarasfulha, Uttaraphalgiini, U ttarabhadra- 
pada, Punarvasu, Visakha and Rohini. The fourth 
division comprises one naksatra only, viz.^ Abhijit with 
which the moon is in conjunction for 9l?* = muhurtas. 
The reason for this is as follow's The simfi-viskambha or 
the diameter of the Abhijit circle is 630 in terms of 
muhurta. This when divided by sixty-seven naksatra 
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months of a yuga is equal to Accordingly it is 

stated that the Abhijit remains with the moon -ir 30 or 
parts of a day. 

Tile uaksatras are either “ puvvabhaga ’’ i.e., such 
as enter into conjunction with the moon during the 
forenoon ; or “ pascadbhaga ’* i.fi., such as enter into 
conjunction during the afternoon, or “ naktambhaga ” i.e., 
such as outer into conjunction during the night, or 
“ ubhayabhaga The naksatras of the two first classes 
are called samaksetras, those of the third class the 
apArdhaksetras, those of the fourth class, the dvyardhaksetras. 
Suryajirainapti says that Abhijit and 55ravana ar(5 
IKisimdbhAga samaksetra. To this the commentator, 
Alalayagiri, objects that Abhijit is neither samaksetra, 
since it occupies only 9|?- muhurtas of the moon’s periodical 
revolution, nor pascadbhaga, since at the beginning of the 
yuga the moon enters into conjunction with it in the early 
morning. However, the commentator goes on to explain 
that Abhijit and Hravana, after having finished their 
conjunction with the moon, hand her over to Dhanistha at 
evening -AbhijiHravanau dve naksatre sayarn samayad 
arabhya ekaiii ratrim ekarpea satirekain divasani candrena 
sArflhain yogani yuiiktah, etavantani kulain yogain yuktva 
tadanantararn yogainanuparivartayatah utmanas cyavayatali, 
yogatii eanuparivartya sayain divasasya katitame pa^cild- 
bhage caudrain dhanisthayal.i, samarpayatah. li’or this 
reason Dhanistha is jilso pascadbhaga. After having been 
ill conjunction with it for thirty muhurtas the moon enters 
Satabhisaj at the time when the stars have already Inicome 
visible (parisphutanaksatramandalavaloke) ; .Satabhisaj is, 
therefore, naktambhaga, Satabhisaj being apardhaksetra, 
the moon remains in conjunction wdth it for fifteen 
muhurtas only and enters on the next morning with Purva- 
pro^thapnda, which being samaksetra remains in conjunction 
during one ahoratra. On the following morning the moon 
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enters Uttaraprosthapada, which, therefore, would l)e 
piirvabhaga. But the matter is looked at in a different 
light, Uttaraprosthapada is dvyardhaksetra, i.e., remains 
in conjunction for forty-five muhurtas. Tf we now deduct 
from this duration the fifteen first muhurtas and imagine 
Uttaraprosthapada to be samaksetra, the conjunction of the 
moon with it may be said to take place at night and in 
consequence, the real one conjunction takes place during 
the day and the other fictitious conjunction takes place at 
night; therefore the naksatra is called ubhayabhaga: 
idaTii kilottarabhiidrapadakhyani naksatram uktaprakarena 
prfitas candrena saha yogam adhigacchati, kevalam 
prathamfin panoada4a mul»urtfin adhikrm apanlya sama- 
ksctraai kalpayitva, yada yoga'? cintyate tada naktam api 
yogo’stityubhayabhfigam avaseyam. Uttarabhadmpada 
remains in conjunction for one day, one night and 
again one day, on the evening of which the moon enters 
Tlevati ; Revati is therefore pa^cildbhaga. After it has 
remained in conjunction for one ahoriitra the moon passes 
into Asvini at evening time. Asvini is therefore also 
pascadbhnga. Urom it the moon passes on the next even- 
ing into Bharani, at the time, however, when the stars 
have become visible and when night may be said to have 
begun ; Bharani is therefore naktambhaga. Being at the 
same time apfirdhaksetra, the moon leaves it on the next 
morning to enter Krttika, which, therefore, is piirvabhaga. 
On the next morning the moon enters Bohinl which is 
dvyardhaksetra and, on account of that, ubhayabhaga. As 
the moon enters Mrga'uras forty-five muhurtas later at even- 
ing that naksatra is pa'Seadbhaga ; Ardra which enters into 
conjunction thirty muhurtas later when the stars have come 
out, is naktambhaga. Punarvasu into which the moon enters 
on the next morning, being dvyardha, is ubhayabhaga. 
Pu§ya comes into conjunction on the evening 'of the 
following day and is pa?cadbhaga ; A^lesa comes into con- 
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junction thirty muliurtas later, when the stars have come 
out, and is naktambhuga ; Magha and Furvaphalguni into 
which the moon enters into conjunction on the mornings 
of the two following days are purvabhaga ; on the morning 
after that U ttaraphalguni comes into conjunction and is 
ubhayabhaga, because it is dvyardhaksetra ; Hasta and 
Citra enter into conjunction on the evenings of the two 
following days, before night has set in, and are there* 
fore Fascadbhaga. Then again follows one naktambhaga 
naksatra, mz., Svati which enters into conjunction after 
nightfall, and upon this a dvyardhaksetra and consequently 
ubhayabhaga naksatra, viz., Vi4akha. Then comes Anu- 
radhil which is pascadbhaga, after this Jyestha, apardha- 
ksetra and naktambhaga, i*emaining in conjunction from 
nightfall to the morning only ; after this two samaksetra 
and purvabhaga naksatras, viz., Mula and Purvasadha. 
Finally Uttarajadha, which enters into conjunction on the 
morning, is, as a dvyardhaksetra, reckoned among the 
ubhayabhaga. It remains in conjunction for one ahoratra 
and the following day, in whose evening the moon arrives 
at Abhijit whence she had started a periodical month ago. 

Again the naksatras or constellations are divided into 
four classes according to their union with the sun. Firstly, 
there is one constellation, viz., Abhijit, which lasts in union 
with the sun for four days and six muhurtas. The rule 
regulating the combination of the constellations with the 
sun is as follows : — “ Jani rikham javayiye vajjayi chande- 
na bbaga sattatthi tarn pana bhage rayindivnssa surena 
tavayiye ” — “That constellation which unites with the moon 
for a number of sixtyseventh divisions of a whole day, the 
same constellation unites with the sun for one-ilfth of so 
many days and nights ”. For instance, Abhijit combines with 
the moon for twenty-one times of one-sixtyseventh divi- 
sion of a whole day, therefore Abhijit remains with the 
jsun for one-fifth of twenty -one days or four days and six 
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muhurtas. Secondly, there are six constellations which 
remain in union with the sun for six days and twentyone 
muhurtas, for each of them remains with the moon for 

— T' part of a day and night. Hence one-fifth of 33^= V* ^ ^ 
67 

= six days and twentyone muhurtas. These are 
Satabhi^, Bharani, Ardra, ASlesa, Svati and Jyestha. 
The third division comprises those nak^atras which combine 
with the moon for complete 67 parts and therefore combine 
with the sun for one-fifth of sixtyseven parts, i. e., thirteen 
days and twelve muhurtas. To the fourth class belong 
those which unite with the moon for fortyfive muhurtas 

or Ivilo parts of a day and therefore unite with the sun 
for i of = ^0 - days or 20 days and three muhurtas. 

The nak^tras are again divided into kulas (houses), 
upakulas (apparent houses), and kulopakulas (petty appar- 
ent houses). There are twelve kula constellations, twelve 
upakulas and four kulopakulas. Those like S^ravisthS, 
Bhadi’apada, A^vinl, etc., which complete a lunar month 
are kulas ; those wdiich nearly complete the month are 
upakulas ; and those, like Abhijit, Piirvabhudrapada, 
•Satabhisaj and Anuridhil, which are far removed from the 
moon at the close of corresponding months, are kulopakulas. 

The names of months terminating with full moons 
(and also new moons) in particular constellations are 
derived from corresponding constellations. There are 
twelve full moons and twelve new moons, as Sravisthi, 
Prausthapadi, etc. SravisthI is that which takes place in 
Sravana month and Prausthapadi is that which takes place 
in Bhadrapada month. Likewise A4vayuji is that which 
occurs in the month of ASvayuk. It is to be noted that as 
many as three constellations may alternately unit^ with 
the moon to make a full or new moon ; for example, 
Abhijit, Sravana, Bhani^ha may come in contact with the 
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luooii to make the full moon of fivavistlil inonili. Abhijil, 
howfjver, doos not at all comliino Avith the }noon ; still. 
Iwc'uiise it is so near the sravana star, it is also considered 
as making that particular full or new moon. 


Now, to determine the constellation in AA’hich a parti- 
cular new moon takes place, it is necessary to ascertain the 
Pfirva constant called Parva Dhruva rjyi. Since in 
the course of G2 synodical months or 12t parvas — 
one synodical month being equal to 2 parvas — the sun 
performs five sidereal circuits, i. e., there are five sidereal 
years in one yuga, then in two parvas, i. e., in one synodi- 
cal month, the sun performs J circuits. Now 27 I 7 is the 
duration in ahoratras of the periodical month, or the extent 
of the naksatras, 27 entire naksatras plus the fractional 
naksatra Abhijit Avhich is .-V part of each nnksati-a. 'I’liere- 
f ore A circuits = 1 " 4 x 27':’ ■> day circuits = 1 x 1.S30 day 
circuits = ®J|” muhurtas = 00 nuihurtas + ,,V+ga'e 7 
muhiirtas. This is the Parva constant. 


If now the place of the moon at ajiy new moon or 
full moon (amavasysi or pfirnamasi) is Avanted, the above 
quantity has to be multiplied by the number of the parva : 
for instance, by one if the moon’s place at the first, full 
moon after the beginning of the yuga is Avanted. The 
product shoAvs hoAV far the moon at the time has advanced 
be,vond. the place she had occuphsd at the beginning of the 
yuga, if full moons are concerned, beyond the place she had 
occupied at the ncAv moon preceding the beginning of the 
yuga, if new moons are concerned (the neAV moon 
immediately antecedent to the beginning of the yuga 
having been selected as the starting point For all calcula- 
tions concerning neAA- moons). So far the place of the 
moon is expi’essed in mnhnrtas only ; noAV in order to find 
from these the naksatra in Avhich the moon stands at the 
time, we should have to deduct from the muhurtas found 
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iheoxtftut of all the uaksatras through which the moon 
has passed one after the other, until the sum would he 
exhausted. 

The naksatra corrections vary with each naksatra. 
They are as follows : — 

For Punarvasu it is 22 muhiirtas and of a 
muhiirta. 

For constellations from Punarvasu to Uttara- 
phalguul it is 172 muhurtas + If of a muhurta. 

For constellations from I'ttaraphalguni to Vi&ikhci 
it is 292 muhfirtas + l a of a muhfirta. 

P'or constellations from Vi^akhs to Uttanlsadha it is 412 
muhurtas -Mf of a muhurta. 

The correction is thus obtained : 

If in 121' parvas the sun completes five sidereal 
circuits, then in one parva there will be -ih: ^ 1839 day 
circuits = day circuits = day sidereal circuits. 

Now of muhurta parts of Pusya unite with the 
sun in the final parva of the previous yuga. This is to be 
deducted from the above. That is eWr?’ - 5? = oWeV 
day sidereal circuits = muhurta sidereal 

circuits = 22 muhurtas and If of a muhurta. This is the 
correction (or ^lodhanaka) for Punarvasu constellation. 
Th(in for Abhijit it is 9 muhurtas and f | of a muhurta and 
1“ of fl2nd of a muhurta, for Prosthapada 159 muhurtas, 
for Uttarabhadrapada 159 muhurtas. Then for stars up to 
the end of llohii.ii it is 399 muhurtas, for stars up to 
the end of Punarvasu 399 muhurtas, for stars up 
to the end of U ttaraphalguni 519 muhurtas, for 
stars up to the end of Yisakha 669 muhurtas, for 
stars up to the end of Miihi 744 muhurtas, and for stars 
up to the end of Uttarasadha 819 muhurtas. In all these, 
||of a muhiirta and gf of 62nd part of a mphurta are also tp 
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be included. Thus the constant (parva dhruva-ra4i), viz., 66 
nulhurtas, !j sixty -secondths of a muhfirta and A* of sixty - 
secondth of a inuhurta, multiplied by the number of the 
new moon in question minus the two corrections will give 
the particular constellation from Abhijit, in which the new 
moon happens. 

Likewise to ascertain the con.stellation making a full 
moon, the same constant is to be multiplied by the number 
of the full moon and the correction from Abhijit to the 
end of Uttarai^dhn snould be applied but not the correction 
from Punarvasu and onward (* e., the first correction). 

If it is questioned where the first Sravisthi new moon 
happens, the procedure is as follows : — 

The constant is 66+ 6 \-fT 7 ^ 6 Ti which multiplied by 
one is the same. Then deduct from it Punarvasu correction 
22 + 14 m. The remainder is 43 + + evie i m. Then 
deduct 30 muhurtas of Pusya. The remainder is 13 + ft 
+ e 7 x 6 a m. A^le^ being of half union area its space comes 
to 16 muhurtas. Hence when l + tf+l? + eV remain in 
ASlesa, the first Amavasya is completed. 

For the second Sravisthi new mom., the constant is 
multiplied by 13. (The constant is multiplied by 13 since 
the second Sravisthi moon is the thirteenth from the first.) 

Then the corrections are made as follows 

(66 + + evf 6 a ) X 13 = 858 + 1 |- + -eV/ea . Then deduct 

442 + 11 being the correction up to UttarasSdha. The 
remainder is 416 + f | + s-AVa. Then deduct 399 + If +-eT^a . 
being the correction up to Punarvasu from the above. 
Then remain 16+l®+r7AVa» Hence in Pusya the new moon 
occurs when there remains 16 muhurtas and 
of a muhurta in that constellation, 
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For the third new moon in Sravistha multiply the 
constant hy 25. The result is 1G50 -j- + sHrs. Dediujt 

1I.42 + If , being the correction up to Uttarasadhii from the 
above. The remainder is 1208 +st + -ev-A-a. l^educt again 
810 + being one sidereal circuit. The remainder 
is 380 + i2--}-o-A%T- Then deduct 300 + If + being the 

circuit con-ection from Abhijit to Itohini. Then deduct 30 
muhurtas for Mrgasiras and 15 for Ardra. Then when 
3*) 'ij'5' "f" trrx'f 2 muhurtas are elapsed in Punarvasu, the 
third Sravisthi new moon happens, 

Jjikewise the fourth new moon occurs when e%+ 
inidifirtas have elapsed in Aslesa and the tifth new moon 
when 3+IIH -6 7“A2 midiurtas have passed in Pusyfi. 

Prausthapadi new moon happens in Magha, Pfirvapliai- 
gnni or IJttaraphalgunT. The lirst occurs when 1+ |f+F^^/7ii2 
have elapsed in IJttaraphalguni. The second occurs 
when 74-I'] +ti-A7r2 have elapsed in Purvaphalguni and the 
third when ll+6i-{-ir>”iV2' have elapsed in Magha. 

The Asvayuji new moon occurs in Uttaraphalguni, 
Hasta, or Citrn. The first occurs when 25+ have 
elapsed in Hasta, the second when 14 + ov H -6+A2 have 
elapsed in Uttaraphalguni and the third w+en 17 + If+evAa 
have passed in Hasta. And so on for the new’’ moons. 

Now in w'fiat naksiitra does the first full moon Sravi- 
sthi get completion ? The constant is GC+e-g+ev A-2. Mul- 
tiplied by one it is the same. Deduct from it !) + ff + x‘«2, 

being the correction for Abhijit, The remainder is 5G + 

+ «77c 2* Then deduct the 30 muhurtas of i^ravana. This 
will give 56+|f+v;7f c2-30 = 2G+|ii + 7ifW. This again 
when deducted from 30 muhurtas of Dhanisiha will give 
{30-(2G + -H + 77 ^b 2)}= 3+il + That is, when 3 

muhurtas, ff of a muhurta and of the G2iid part of a 
muhiirta remain in ^sravana, then the full moon happens. 
Now, if the question is where the second ^ravisthi full 
18 
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moon gets completion, the answer is this : The constant is 
6e+ -cV+ oT^ifa. Multiply this by 13. (The constant is 
multiplied by 13 since the second full moon in Sravistha is 
the thirteenth from the first). The result is 858+ «|+ o-yxos. 
Now deduct from this SlU+Jt + which is equal to 

one sidereal circuit. The remainder is 39 + SS + Deduct 

from this the correction for Abhijit which is equal to 9 + ^J 
+ The result is 3()-f H + b'ylcT. From this deduct 30 

muhurtas of Sravanfi- IMiis gives bI+ svloa* Then when 30 
-(eii + B/x 6 - 2 ) = 29 + S;i + G5^ea muhnrtas remain in Dhaii- 
isthii, the second full moon is completed. Likewise for the 
third Sravisthi full moon. Tt is the twetyfifth full moon 
from the lirst one. Hence multiply the constant f50+ ea 
+ ■« 7 x 0 2 by 25. 'Phis gives 1050+ W+ Deduct from 
this (810 + M+ iT/'^b.) X 2, bciug two sidereal circuit's. Then 
the remainder is 12 +o-|+o/v«i-. Then apply Abhijit 
correction, which is O + M+oTxV.!- 'Lbe result is (12+7ii 


+ bA-oa) - (9 + -«-2 -} b’x\ia') = 3 + fi+6’/x6 -jj Lt'., when 30 -- 
(3+^1 + b io a) or 20-l-o J + -.ivvoa muhurtas remain in 
Sravanfi the thii’d full moon is completed. Likewise, the 
fourth full moon happens when 1G+ {ll+ovlb" muhiirbis 
remain in Dhanistha.'J’hus iSravisthi full moon happens 
either in Sravana or in Dhanistha. 


Likewise, Dhadrapadi full moon happens in Satabhisaj, 
Prosthapada, or in Lttaraprosthapada. The lirst full moon 
happens either when 27 -f- remain in 

Uttarabhadrapada, the second when remain 

in Piirvabhadrapada and the third when 5+-,.|,--f-,y-rxV2 
remain in 8atabhisaj. 


Likewise, the first Asvayuji full moon happens 
when 21 + « /lb remain in Abhii, the second full moon 
when 17 + ca +irfVoi- remain in llevati and the third when 
ll+b + i; 7 -xb remain in Uttarbhadrapatla. And so on. 
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lload of Ihe D('pfirlnient ofSkaiskrU, Encca TTnia>rsitji. 

li) the recently puhlished Jih/irfi-prohlxana of 
Sararlatanaya (GaekAvad’s Oriential Series, jS'o. xlv, Jkiroda 
in:’»0), there is an interesting reCereiietj to a somewhat 
peculiar classiflcation of the Xfitaka said to have heon 
given hy an older Avriter on Dramaturgy named Subandhu ; 
and in this connexion the Mahdodkika is cited as an illust- 
ration of one of the varieties of the Nataka. As Saradatanaya 
belonged in all probability to the first half of the 13th 
century, it Avoukl be interesting to draAV attention to this 
j’eference to the Mahdadtaka in connexion Avith my previous 
studies on the subject in the IIIQ, vii (1931), pp. 537f. 

i^aradatanaya informs us that Subandhu classified 
the Xataka type of Sanskrit drama into live kinds ; and 
from his account it seems that the distinctions restcsd 
chiefly upon the Vrttis and llasas employed and the 
peculiar Sandhis or dramatic junctures adopted in each. 
These Sandhis correspond to the five generally recognised 
Sandhis of Mukha (Opening or Protasis), Pratimukha 
(Progression or Epitasis), Garbha (Development or Catasta- 
sis), Vimarsa (Pause or Peripateia) and Nirvahana (Con- 
clusion or Catastrophe) ; but they are dilferently designated 
and sometimes differently defined in each case. As 
Saradatanaya’s summary of Sulxiudhu’s classification is 
mei'ely incidental and necessarily brief, and as some - of the 
plays w'hich are cited as examples of the different kinds 
are no longer existing, it is not easy to make out the 
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distinctions fully and clearly; Lut there is enough to 
indicate generally Subandhu’s notion of the character of 
the different types of the Nataka. 

The five classes of the Nataka, in Subandhu’s opinion, 
are respectively called I’urna (Complete), Prasanta (Tran- 
quil), llhasvara (Prilliant), Lalita (Sportive) and Samagra 
(Mntire), these names being obviously meant to be des- 
criptive. fi’he Purna or Comphde kind contains all the 
five orthodox Sandhis of Mukha etc., and it is possibly 
meant to include the usual or normal type of the Nataka. 
A drama entitled the Krtyararmia, which is known to us 
only from such incidental references in dramaturgic and 
rhetorical works, is given as an example of the Pnrna 
type. The chief characteristic of the Pi’asanta is that the 
(Juietistic Sentiment or the I’ra^nnta itasa is abundant 
{bhnjfiftthn) in it, and the dramatic Vptti hero, according 
to Drauhini, is Satvati. The SvapnnvuMimdatla is hiken 
as representing this type. Although the predominant 
sentiment in such a theme as the story of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta would be the Erotic or Srngara, the Nirveda- 
Vyabhicarin involved in it is obviously regarded as im- 
portant enough, being often raised to the relish of the 
corresponding Prasanta Rasa. This type of the Nataka 
also conhiins five Sandhis, respectively called Nyasa, Nyasa- 
sainudbheda, Rijokti, Bija-darsana and Anuddista-sainhara. 
These are not clearly defined, but they are illustrated by 
means of the different episodes of the play which is cited 
as a typical specimen. The Nyasa and Nyasa-samudbheda 
apparently correspond to Mukha and Pratimukha, but the 
■ idea as well as the designation is obviously deduced from 
the opening episodes of the nyum or deposit of Vasavadatta 
and its consequence in the illustrative play itself. The 
Bijokti appears to consist of the episode of the hero’s 
anxious repetition of the heroine’s name on half-recogni- 
tion {iitkanthitfina iodvegaui hljoklir ydma-Jcirtanam), like 
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“ Come, 0 Vasavadatta, where, where are you going ” 
{ehi vmavadattfi kva kva ydaltyudi dHyatc), The Blja- 
(lar^ana is the natural development of this episode and 
consists of the mutual search of the hero and the heroine, 
who are indeed thrown together but who are still without 
access to each other {anhdmsthitayor eka-prdptydnyasya 
ynvesmimi). But the last Sandhi, the Anuddista-sanihara, 
seems to consist of nothing more than the mere non- 
mention, at the end of the drama, of the usual prefatory 
words to the Bharabi-vakya viz., kim tc hhuyah priyaiii. 
kiirydm. 

In the Bhasvara Nataka, of which the liftla'mnulyaiia 
is taken as typical, the dramatic Vytti is Bharatl and the 
sentiments precribed are the Heroic (Vlra) and Wonderful 
(iVdbhuta). The five Sandhis in it are called respectively 
Mfila, Xayaka-siddhanga, Glani, Pariksaya and Matrava^ista- 
sainhara, all of Avhich again are deduced from an analysis 
of the particular illustrative play. The Mala consists of 
the opposing of the n oil reputed hero by an equally power- 
ful rival (Pratipaksa), but the example cited is not that of 
llama and Havana, but, curiously enough, that of Candra- 
gupta and Candana. The next Sandhi occurs when the 
object of the rival hero is for the time being fulfilled by 
practising deception on the hero, as in the case of Havana’s 
employment of Marica. The description of the Glani 
Sandhi is not clear, but it appears to consist of the attain- 
ment of partial success by the hero, for the illustration 
given is the episode of the surrounding of Laiika by the 
Monkey-host after crossing the ocean. The Pariksaya occurs 
when there is a partial setback through the temporary 
overpowering of the hero, such as the episode of the binding 
of HAma and Laksmana by Naga-pa^a. The somewhat 
clumsily named last Sandhi of the BhAsvara type of the 
Nataka is also not defined, but it is described, with the 
example of the fire-ordeal of Sita, as the testing of the 
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heroine who had been imprisoned by the enemy after th(« 
denouement of the enemy’s destruction. 

'J’he dramatic Vvtti in the lialita type of the Xataka 
is Kai5ikT, and the only permissible sentiment is the Erotic 
or ^rugara. An unknown Z^/‘vas7~vipmfambJm, Avhich pro- 
bably closely followed Kalidasa’s well known Trotaka on 
the same theme, is cited an example of this kind. The tiv<i 
Sandhis are respectively named Vilasa, Vipralambha, A'’ipra- 
yoga, Visodhana and TJddistarthopasamhara, the nomen* 
clature being obviously derived from that of the different 
stages or aspects of the course of Love as a sentiment. The 
Vilasa is the eiiisode of the erotic enjoyment of the hero 
suitable to the various seasons (e.g., Vasantotsava). ’Fhe 
Vipralambha is separation of the young couple, which may 
be either voluntary or may occur through jealousy, 'I'he 
Viprayoga consists of involuntary separation, through 
curse etc., of a temporary character. The Pari^odhana is 
the removal of a stain or oblocjuy, such as llama’s puritica* 
cation of STta by the lire-ordeal. It is curious to note, 
however, that the illustrations of these four kinds of Sandhis 
in the Lalita Nataka are drawn not from the illustrative 
play, 'UrP(t.s7-vipml(twJjfi(t, but by a reference to some 
incidents in the stories of VatsarAja, YayAti and nama. 
The last Sandhi, Utsrstarthopasainbrira, however, refers 
directly to the story of UrvasT, and is said to consist 
of such happy conclusion as indicated by the message 
of Indra to IJrvasi permitting her to remain on earth as a 
wife to Pururavas. 

The lifth kind of the Nataka, vh. the Samagra, is 
rather vaguely defined. It is said to possess all the dramatic 
Vrttis fully developed (sarva-vrffi-raihjMmmm) and all the 
technical Nataka-laksanas (sarva-lalcmna-saiiii/itlam), but 
there are formal requirements of a somewhat conventional 
pature. The Mnhdtmfaka is cited as an example of this 
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kind, T)ut it is not shown how fav this play conforms to the 
requirements of the dolinition. As a matter of fact, 
Sfiradatanaya does not think it necessary to d(ivote more 
than one short stanza or two lines to this type of the 
Nfitaka, and it is not clear in what way the Muhanafaka cm 
be regarded as a representative of this indetinitely delined 
type of the Nataka. Hut he adds at the conclusion of his 
treatment that in the Samagra Nfitaka are to be found the 
various characteristics of all the types of the Nataka 
{mri'esdiji i/afrn i‘ftiHuiidrsj/aul(; fiicidhmii m). This I'emai’k, 
110 doubt, applies in a general way to the Mahnndfaka as 
we know it, which is chielly a compilation from dilferent 
known and unknown llilma-dramas ; but it does not bring 
out the essential character of the play itself. It is also 
dinicult from the meagre account to conclude with con ti- 
dence that the present Mahaudlaka was at all meant by 
Saradiitanaya or Subandhu. A further remark is added : 
udiakaiii nrllacamkhi/aiii (v. 1 . urllavdmklij/am) tal itiimttfmm 
Uh'Uam ; but it is not clear whether this sentence means 
that the Samagra type of the Nataka was also known by 
the name of Nrttacara Nataka, or, as the editor of the 
lilidra-[)mkds<(iia takes it, Nrttacara was the name of a 
specific play which is also given as an example of the 
Samagra Niitaka. At any rate, if the latter interpretation 
is correct, it does not help us very much, for we have un- 
fortunately no information, here or elsewhere, about this 
play. 

It is clear from the above account that Subandhu’s 
(dassilication has the merit of distinguishing Nfilakjis on 
the basis of their underlying sentiments and employment of 
dramatic modes ; but it can hardly be taken as possessing 
any great interest or importance from the point of view of 
Sanskrit dramatic theory. Subandhu is also peculiar in 
inventing special Sandhis for his dilferent types ; but it 
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appears that these Sandhis consist of nothing more than 
certain characteristics deduced from the episodes of some 
well known dramas, and as such can scarcely he generalised 
into clearly marked diirerentiating principles of the employ- 
ment of dramatic junctures in the Nataka. It is also a 
pity that Saradatanaya could not say more about the 
Samagra type and illustrate it in connexion with the Malid- 
nataka which he cites as a typical specimen of this variety. 
What he actually says is too indefinite to be of any use for 
conclusions regarding his views about this play. But it is 
highly proljable, even from his meagre account, that the 
Mahdndtaka known to him was probably dilferent from the 
drama of the same name which now exists ; and even if it 
be conceded that it were the same, the drama probably 
existed in a diiferent form in his time, for there is nothing to 
warrant our taking the extant play as representative of 
what is conceived to be the Samagra variety of the Nut aka. 



are the SAI^IKHYA AND THE NYAYA-VAIiSE- 
STKA REAr.ISTTC? 

Dr. a. li. Diirtiv.\, M.A., D.Lrr., 
mcritu ft P I’of PSKOV of Smuskrit, Benavps Hindu rnivrvsiti/ 

ft is usual to characterize the Saiiikhya {iiid the Nyaya- 
Vai.sesika — two of the most influential schools of Indian 
metaphysics— as ‘ renlistie.' But are they sol A cate- 
^oi'ical answer to this question it may be Iiazardous to 
jrive without first defining what we mean by “ realistic.” 
Tin’s, however, would be a long pi’occss worthy of an ela- 
borately worked-out thesis, I'ather than of a short article 
designed for a C’ommemoi’ation ’Volume. I shall, there- 
fore, start with the assumption that we all have a fairly 
(orrect idea of what is “ real ” as opposed to the “ ideal 
and so I go straight to the problem — how far is the 
external world a creation of, or dependent upon, me or 
my mind, in the tw'o systems of Indian Philosophy men- 
fioned above? 


I 

That the Nyilya-Vaisesika should have been regarded 
as ‘ realistic ’ is not surprising, although this view, too. 
on careful scrutiny, will be found to be in certain respects 
enoneous. But it is difficult to understand why the 
J^aihkhya should be described as ' realistic ’ and set in 
opposition to Vedanta which is described as ‘ idealistic?.’ 

The ‘ Purusa ’ of the Samkhya is, in truth, trans- 
cendental; that is to say, he stands or rather ought to 
■'"fand, aloof from the stream of Prakrti, with which he 
confounds himself and thereby makes himself, apparently 
'if. any rate, an empirical entity. Prakrti is the fountain- 
li'Md of cosmic evolution, the root-cause of the empirical 

Hr. 
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world which in the Saihkhya system includes much more 
than the world of external reality. The first emergent 
evolute of Prakrti, which is the active or dynamic prir,- 
ciple of the evolution of all empirical reality, is “ Mahal ‘ 
— the Great Principle, riz.. Intelligence, which is at the 
root of the Universe, but is still unindividualised. The 
next step in the emergent evolution is ‘ Ahamkara ’ or 
Egoism. From Aharnkara there springs the ‘ group of 
the Sixteen,’ riz., the five senses of perception, the five 
organs of lx)dily activity, ‘ manas ' or mind, and the five 
‘ tanmatras ’ or pure and unmixed principles (what 
others call “ qualities ” — iiabda, spar^a, rupa, rasa and 
gandha) which when combined in different proportions 
give rise to Paflca-Mahabhutas, the five ‘ great kinds of 
matter.’ 

Here observe : The whole world of empirical reality 
proceeds from Prakrti. Now, whatever be the original 
sense of Prakrti — it may well be root-nature — there is no 
doubt that when the earlier speculations became crystalliz- 
ed in the Sariikhya system as sketched in the later chapters 
of the Maha-Bharata and in Sariikhya Karikas, Prakrti 
was understood as the permanent possibility of ‘ sukha, 

‘ duhkha ’ and ‘ moha ’, also of ‘ jftana,’ ‘ kriya ’ and 
‘jadya.’ Thus the whole world of exjierience is an 
outcome of Purusa confounding himself with this per- 
manent possibility of pleasure, pain and dulness, of knowl- 
edge, action and inertness. While’ the ordinary 
“ idealist,’’ whether intellectual or spiritual, regards the 
so-called world of reality not as the cause but as the pro- 
duct of the ‘ Idea,' the Sariikhya regards it as the product 
of Passion, taking the word in its widest sense, - that of 
being affected by the permanent possibility and ever- 
changing activity of the empirical world, which in 
ultimate analysis, consists of sukha, dulhkha and moha- 
or jtlana. kriya and .jadya. Be it noted that the empirical 
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vorld is here conceived not as the source of sukha etc., 
or the object of jflana etc., but as the expression or em- 
bodiment of those very realities which in other systems 
are regarded as its effects. If this is “ adharottaram ” 
(no idealist will admit that it is so), it is no more so than 
in those other systems which are universally recognized as 
" idealistic ”, such as those of Plato, Vasistha. i^ahkara, 
etc. 

“ Mahat-Tattva ” or the Great Principle of InteJli- 
gence unindividualized, which contains the possibility of 
the nexa evolute, rlz., Ahathkara or Egoism, /.o.. the sense 
of personal individuality, and personal individuality 
it.self are made the precursors of man's empirical life 
which consists of the working of his senses and his mind, 
which in their turn demand the world of matter and 
have it. 

Thus, the evolution of the Samkhya system proceeds 
from within to ivithoiit. It is hardly correct to charac- 
terize such a system as “ realistic.” It may be argued 
against this view, that the Samkhya system is not 
materialistic, yet it is realistic, inasmuch as it posits 
Prakrti not as a creation of Purusa, but as an independent 
reality. This is no doubt true, and it is precisely this 
that gives the Samkhya doctrine the semblance of Realism. 
But a deei)er scrutiny will show that this involves a mis- 
apprehension. We should have felt justified in regard- 
ing the Samkhya as a system of Realism, had its Prakrti 
been connected directly with external reality. But it is 
not so. Here the whole ideal world consisting of Intelli- 
gence, Personality and Mind is interposed between 
I’rakrti and the external w'orld, which necessitates the 
conclusion that it is more correctly described as Idealism 
dian as Realism. Secondly, the Prakrti, too, is conceived 
cot as a permanent possibility of the external world, but 
•irst and foremost, as that of sukha, duhkha and moha 
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or jflaiia, kriya and jadya- — which unmistakably marks it 
off as a type, though a unique tyi)e, of Idealism. 


II 


What about the Nyaya-Vaissesika ? It is no donlit 
I'ealistic, so far as its first three padarthas, Dravya, Guiia 
and Karman are concerned. 

But the same can hardly be said, without a certain 
qualification, about the remaining categories, viz.. 
Sarnanya, Visesa and Samavaya. One CT’ucial question 
should suffice to clear up the position : How is it that 
“ Satta ■’ which must mean existence, real existence ami 
nothing else, is predicated of dravya, guna and karman 
only ? Later Naiyayikas will glibly quote ; 

(5;) I 




But how do the quotations help? I^et us go behind 
the quotations, and try to understand the |)osition . I’hree 
stages in the history of Vaise.sika thought are here clearly 
discernible. In the first stage, only thiCA^ categories were 
recognized as objectively real, Sarnanya and Vis^esa being 
regarded as logical categories only. This is evident from 
the fact that what was Sarnanya with reference to the 
individuals of a group was at the same time understood tu 
be Visesa with reference to the individiials of a different 
group. Moreover, it is distinctly stated by the author ol 
the Vaisesika Sutras that the idea is logical (3^^^). 
that is, to use the nomenclature of Mediaeval European 
Philosophy, it possesses “ conceptual ” as distinguished 
from “ real ” existence. In the next stage of tla* 
Nyaya-Vais^esika school, the “ conceptual existence ” 
of Sarnanya and Visesa was elevated to the position 
of “ real ” eixisteuce, provided certain conditions were 
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fulfilled. These are summed up, in the case of Samanya, 
in the famous vei'se etc. It is easy to see how 

these are just those conditions which Samanya must fulfil 
if it is to obtain a place in the world of objective reality. 
Similarly, every Vislesa is not objectively real, hut only 
those which cannot be explained except by assuming that 
they pos.sess objective reality. Samanya, similarly, is a 
hypothetical category assumed to explain the peculiar 
relation of (iuiia, Karinan, Ssimanya, Visesa and Avaya- 
vin with their substratum. Similarly, Abhava, too, like 
Samanya, V^isevSa and Sarnavaya, does not possess “Satta” 
or full reality, but only an upadhi. In the third stage of 
the history of the Nyilya-Vai-sesika school, distinction 
between the reality of Dravya, Guna and Karman, and 
the ideality of Samanya, Visesa, etc., is discarded and 
conceptual and hypothetical reality is treated on a paj- 
with objective and categorical reality, so that all the 
padarthas are regarded as equally real. The peculiar 
doctrine of ‘ Satta ’ residing in Dravya, Guna and 
Karman, which was at first not a dogma but a thoroughly 
intelligible proposition, is the sole survivor of the original 
jiartial Idealism, or if you prefer, the more correct 
characteri zation , Conceptualism . 




THE SITUATION OF RAVANA’S I ANKA 
The Late Rai BAHAmiR Dr. Hiralat., B.A., D.Lttt. 

It is a somewhat curious event that (.’-eylon should 
have been credited with the seat of Havana’s capital for 
centuries together, in spite of the clear indications of its 
situation, whu^h the Valmiki Ramayana and the Puranas 
afford. The point attracted the attention of various 
scholars years ago with the result that they with cogent 
reasons discredited the popular belief so deeply j’ooted 
and endeavoured to lay the scene of Ruvaua’s activities 
in places so far apart as Assam, Maldives and Malaya 
Peninsula. All these have however presented difficul- 
ties, which cannot be easily explained. A new theory, 
however, started about 15 years ago locating Lanka oii 
the Amarakantaka peak of the Mekala range of the 
Vindhya mountains in Central India appears to be tlie 
most natural one and shows that Rama who was banish- 
ed for 14 years to live in jungles spent the whole of that 
time in Chitrakuta. and the adjoining Dandaka forests 
without going out of it during the whole period of his 
exile. It was in that forest that his wife STta was ab- 
ducted by Havana and it was within its limits that the 
great battle between him and Riama took place, with the 
help of the leading aboriginal tribes inhabiting that wild 
region. Apparently the latter was divided into several 
Janapadas, a glimpse of which may be obtained from 
the Matsya’ and Vayu Puranas. Amongst the dwellers 

Hf iK^ii 
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of the Vindhya mountains ( ) the men- 

tion of the Mekalas and the Kishkindhakas is very impor- 
tant in view of the part they played in the Kamayana. 
The identification of these Janapadas was Tiever critical- 
ly examined, especially that of the latter, which in fact 
furnished the key to the hwation of Havana’s habitat. 
The cue was taken not from the ]:*uranas referred to 
above, but from the statement of the Valmiki Ramayana 
itself, which Kao Hahadnr Sardar Madhava Rao Kibe of 
Indore was the first to detect. Fie pointed out that 
Sngriva, the Lord of Kishkindha, while giving instruc- 
tions to his Vanaras to go in all direcitions in search of 
Sita after her abduction ordered the p.arty going to the 
south to look well into the Narmada, the Godavari, 
Mekhala, Utkala and a host of other rivers, mountains 
and countries.- From this the conclusion was unavoid- 
able that Kishkindha, the residence of SugrTva, whence 
the order was delivered, lay to the north of the Narmada. 
The Matsya and Vayu Puranas corrolxirate this location, 
in that Kishkindha was associated with Mekhala or 
Mekala, still going by that name and described in the 
latest Imperial Gazetteer as ‘ a range of hills in the 
Central Provinces and Central India. It is the (;onnect- 
ing hill between the great hill system of the Vindhyas 

n^vn 

— Maisya Purana, U?5. 

These very s^lokas are found in (Miapter 45 of llie VMyu 
Purana (see verses iH2 to i;t4) witli sli»^li1 variations due to inis- 
ieadiiij> of the text. 

- 5iRi5iT5raT3cni I 

5«iri i 

— Vfdiiiiki Itriiuriyana, Kislikindhri Kfinda, Sarga 41. 
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and Satpuras forming respectively the northern and 
soTithern walls of the Narmada valley. Starting in the 
Khairagarh state of the Central Provinces, the range 
runs in a general south-easterly direction for the first 46 
miles in the British territory and then entering the 
Sohagpur pargana of Rewah state, terminates 84 miles 
farther at Amarakantaka, one of the most sacred places 
in India, where the source of the Narmada river is situat- 
ed. Unlike the two great ranges which it connects, the 
Mekala forms a broad plateau of 880 square miles in 
extent, mostly forest country inhabited by Gronds.’ 
‘ Local tradition relates that in the 4th and 5th centuries 
A.D., during the Cupta rule, this plateau was highly 
populated .and the Ramayana and the Puran.as mention 
the Mekalas as a tribe of the Vindhy.a range.’ With the 
Mekalas thus identified it is now easy to find oiit the 
position of Kishkindha somewhere in the Bilaspur dis- 
trict, as it was .almost contiguous to the former. This 
explodes the popul.ar belief that Kishkindha lay on the 
banks of the Tungabhadrii near the famous Vijaya- 
n.agara, Imrdering on the southern -most corner of the 
Ni/am’s dominions, some ,500 miles away to the south of 
the Narmada. The whole of the Vindhya mountains 
and forests, in fat^t the whole of the Dand.akarany.a which 
wjvered a major part of the present Central Provinces 
w.as inhabited by aboriginal tribes, chief of whom were 
the Gonds, the Oraons and the i^abaras, of which the last 
find mention even in the Vedic liter.ature. Gonds exceed 
20 lakhs in the Central Provinces .alone and are closely 
connected with RJlvana, to whom they trace their origin. 
In the Census of 1891, when sub-castes were ordered to 
l>e recorded, several lakhs of Gonds returned themselves 
as R(avan,a-vam^is and the greatest Gon^ who. ruled 
.about 400 years ago inscribed his name on gold coins as 
“ Sri Sangrama Shah, Paulastya-vamsa,” thus mention- 
P. 2 
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ing prominently his connection with E'avana, as Paul- 
astya-vaihsa is an alternative name for Ravana-varii^a. 
Eaters of offal of almost every kind including kine, 
which they even up to day kill by way of an offering to 
the manas of their dead and do not hesitate to use cows 
for ploughing, which is extremely repugnant to the 
Hindus, combined with shocking uncleanliness, as they 
still in certain wild tracts continue to clean with a stone 
without using any water after easing themselves, there is 
nothing to wonder at the Aryans calling Gonds as 
liakshasas or demons. This was accentuated by their 
personal deformity, which was aggravated by theii* 
ornaments of horns, which they still use by way of decora- 
tion in the Bastar state on occasions of rejoicings, dances, 
etc. So it is clear that Ravana Avas the king of these 
Rakshasas, which attendant circumstances continn. 
For instance, Ravana had his armies stationed in the 
Dandakaranya under Khara. and Diishana and even his 
female relative like Surpaiiakha and Tadaka were found 
wandering in that jungle, whose audacity compelled 
liama to engage with them. If Ravana had no connec- 
tion with Dandakaranya and lived in Ceylon why should 
the royal ladies and armies? have been found tramping a 
forest like this? Dandakaranya was not the frontier of 
his kingdom, which, if it was Ceylon according to the 
popular belief, was over 800 miles Jiway from the islan<l 
and there is absolutely no proof that the intervening 
Madras Presidency and Nizam’s dominions were ever 
under his sway. 

The fact that he was called king of Lanka has been 
the source of all the confusion in locating his capital and 
country. Lanka really means a high place, an elevated 
ground and as such an island. It is still found used in 
this sense in the Uriya and Telugu countries. The peak 
of a mountain is as much a lahka as an island in the sea. 
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Therefore there is nothing inappropriate in calling the 
highest peak of the Mekala range, viz., Amarakantaka 
as Lanka, which finds a mention even in aboriginal 
songs.'* For instance, the Korkus found only in the 
Betul and adjoining Amraoti districts, speaking a 
Mundari language, sing a song the purport of which 
is : — “ Ravana has come from Lanka and is standing on 
the village wrestling ground, ‘ Mothers and sisters ! come 
out and see.’ ‘ We have no proper ornaments and clothes, 
how are we to come out ’ ?” The implication is that 
Uavana being their king, they could not appear before 
liim without proper dress and ornaments. Had he Ijeen 
a foreigner, they would not have cared to observe such 
an etiquette. It is curious that in these tracts an annual 
ceremony (called Meghanada, after the name of Havana’s 
.son, is still performed and is reminiscent of the cruelties 
of tlie Crown Prince. “ It consists in swinging a man 
in the air. A high pole is erected and a cross-bar turn- 
ing in a socket is secured to the top of it . . . The Bhumka 
(village priest) is tied to the cross-bar and ropes are secair- 
eil to it and held by the pe«)ple, who pull the cross-bar 
round five times in a circle in its socket. In former times 
the Bhumka was swung round suspended by Ji hook fixed 
in his back and the ceremony is supposed to exercise an 
important influence in the direction of securing the 
success of the crops.'* Many persons who wish to get 
issues or similar other objects undergo a similar ordeal, 
which is now toned down to .a mockery and of which the 
underlying idea was the performance of a penance whose 
(‘flicacy increased in proportion of its severity. Hook- 
swinging seems to have originated from Meghanada, 

3 For the actual souff and its translation scp Liiifruistiu 
Survey of India: Granioplione records of .TjanK:uap:('.s and Dialects 
.'•:poken in the Central Provinces and Berar, supplied 'hy the 
Central Province.s and Berar Adinini,st ration, 1920, pp. 24-25. 

* Bussell’s Betul Di.strict Gazetteer, pp. 50-57. 
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whose name it continues to l)ear. Close to the Betul 
district where Korkus fo Muiida origin (and as such 
predecessors of the Dravidian people like Gonds) live, 
lies the district of Nimar with a sacred place Mandhata 
on the banks of the Narintada, which has been identified 
with Mahishmati, the capital of Sahasrarjuna Karta- 
vfrya, who was a contemporary of Bavana. The 
former had once captured the latter and kept him 
lound for a considerable period. He finally let him go 
on the intervention of others. This points to quarrels 
which usually arise between neighlxmring states and in- 
cidentally indicates the western limit of Kiavana’s king- 
dom. 

Now let us examine the question with reference to 
the wanderings of Rama and their indications. On 
leaving Ayodhya Rama went to Chitrakuta and stayed 
there for some time before entering the Dandaka forest, 
which lay to the south of (!)hitrakuta. He proceeded 
from one Rishi’s dhama to another Rishi’s, until he 
reached SutTkshna’s hermitage where he stayed for some 
time, as apparently he had a liking for it, in as much as 
he returned to it once more after an absence of several 
years. On leaving it a second time he proceeded to 
Agasty.'i’s dhama, which was only 5 or 0 Yojanas away. 
There he was shown a suitable place for dwelling at 
I*anchavati on the Godavari, only about two Yojanas from 
Agastya’s hermitage. Rama’s party built a hut at 
Pafichavatl, from where Sita was later on abducted by 
Rlvana. From the distances and indications given in 
the Ramayaua it is clear that Sutikshna’s dirama lay 
alx)ut miles from Chitrakuta and Paflchavati was 48 
miles further on. Kishkindha was situated 18 miles- 
still further. Thus the distance from Chitrakuta to 
Kishkindha. could not have been more than a hundred 
miles. This tallies well with the description given in 
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tiie Kamayana, that Sita was carried by air route weep- 
ing and tlirowing out ornaments and clothes which were 
picked up at Kishkindha and shown to Kama, when he 
icaclied there in search of his wife. The one difficulty 
which presents itself in this connection is the absence of 
tlie Godavari, in the tracit where Pafichavati stood, 18 
miles to the north of Kishkindha. It is this which led 
to its location at Nasik or Parnasalii in the Bastar state, 
the latter situated just on the bank of the Godavari, 
separating it from the Nizam’s dominions. With this 
luwition Kishkindha. had to be placed at the southern end 
of the Haidarabad state in order to justify the course of 
events, which followed the abduction of Sita as narrated 
in the Itfimayana. But this was all unnecessary in view 
of the fact, that there is still <a Godavari, II miles from 
I'liitrakiTta, which has now lost itself in a well, like the 
Sarasvatl which originally flowed up to Allahabad join- 
ing the Ganges and Jamma at the TrivenI, but has now 
lost itself in the sands of Kajputana. It is very prob- 
able that the Godavari of Chitrakuta flowed past the 
I’anchavatl or a grove of five banyan trees where liiiraa 
built his hut and subsequently changed its course iind 
accidentally fell into a pit or well. It thus carried its 
waters through some sub terranean passage to some un- 
known place. Its former channel during the march of 
centuries of course disappeared and the river thus became 
•jupta (hidden), which its present name “ Gupta Goda- 
vari ” jnost appropriately represents. The great Goda- 
vari passing through Nasik and Parnasala is situated 
about 400 miles away from Agastya’s akrama, which was 
within 10 miles of Pafichavati. 

Another difficulty which oppresses the minds of the 
•b'ehards is the absence of a Sdgara over which Kama 
built a bridge to reach I.,ahka. The nearest Sdgara in 
'he sense of a sea to the south is the Indian Ocean which 
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necessitated Laiika to be placed on the Ceylon or Siihhalu 
island, though Varaha-mihira and others clearly men- 
tion them {IS two distinct dmpas. Tlie last designation 
seems to them to further confirm their notion as they 
think a dvvpa cannot exist out of the sea. But both 
these ideas are incorrect. A sdgara does not necessavil} 
mean a sea. It is also applied to any big reservoir of 
water, tank or lake, for instance, the Kirdta-sdgara of 
Mahobii, a tank built by Chandellas, the Lachhamana- 
sdgara of Bilahri, excav{ited by a Kalachari Kaja, whose 
mime it bears, the Sdgara or tank which has given its 
name to town and district in the northern-most corner 
of the Central Provinces and so on. Amarakantaka 
even at the present day retains a big marsh on its 
southern scarp, while on the northern side there are marks 
of ripples formed on the rocks showing the existence of 
long standing water contact there. Geological investi- 
gations show that formerly a sea existed separating 
Northern India from the southern peninsula, of whicli 
the liajputana desert is shown to be a remnant. liut 
whether this sea existed or not during liilma’s time there 
can be no doubt iibout the existence of a large collection 
of water on the northern side of Amarakantaka peak, 
while the southern side, was protected by marshes, etc., 
and the eastern by the sea-like expanse of the Son river 
which rises from the peak it protected. Any of the.'^e 
afiparently could not be crossed over without the help of 
a bridge. RS,ma was compelled to build one in order t<; 
reach Lafxka. It is worthy of note that Amarak{mtakii 
abuts on the Chlmttisgarh Division of the Central Pro- 
vinces. The latter is a land of water, full of tanks of 
which, 1400 existed in its former ciipital. Many have 
disappeared, but they have left names which are signi 
ficimt, like Mahasamund.a (Head-quarters of a tahsil ot 
that name in the Raipur district). Nearer to Amara 
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kantaka than Mahasamunda lies the Lavana 'pargand 
»vith low lands suggesting its reclamation from water- 
( logged area, which may have been a part of the tradi- 
I ional Lavana Sagara, within which Lanka was tradi- 
(ionally situated. Again a dmpa in the Indian vsense 
(lid not connote land surrounded on all sides by water, 
for instance, Saka-dvTpa was an inland tract, the Jambu- 
(IvTpa was bounded on its north side by a mountain, and 
so on. Dvlpa used for Lanka on the Amai’akahtaka 
derived as it is from a source meaning anything sur- 
rounded by water on two sides, would thus satisfy the 
susceptibilities of even a scrupulous Sanskritist, though 
it is not necessary to do so, in view of the explanation 
given before. 

Having now explained the main dilRculties which 
one has to face at the out-set, and having shown that 
Lanka was really or in the centre of land as 

staled by Varaha-mihira and not in the sea, T will now 
|)r<)ceed to identify the local tribes that took part in the 
fight between Rama and Havana. These as I have 
indicated before were Rakshasas or Gonds on the one 
side and Oraons and Sabaras on the other, whom Rama 
took into his confidence. The whole country belonged 
to the Gonds, once called Gondwana after them. Their 
number exceeds 20 lakhs in the Central Provinces alone. 
1\) these must be added those living in the Rewa state in 
which Amarakantaka is situated. The Vanaras are the 
l)resent day Oraons who inhabit the neighbouring Bilas- 
pur district and adjoining states and number about 9 
inkhs. They are apparently the Bandarwas, who were 
described by Sir Richard Jenkins, Resident at the Court 
of the Raja of Nagpur in 1827 A.D., as residing in the 
fully and woody country near Ratanpur (in the Bilaspur 
district). Says Sir Richard “ They go entirely naked, 
are armed with bows and arrows, never build any huts, 
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or seek other shelter than that afforded by the jungles.” 
Sir Charles Grant in his Gazetteer of the Central Pro- 
vinecs 1872 (see p. 108) wrote that “ a sub-division oi‘ 
them was addicted to living up the trees and to wander 
ing about, both men and women, in a state of nature.” 
The renowned anthropologist Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy of Ranchi who hfis written a big mt)no- 
graph on Oraons also holds the same view that their 
ancestors were the Vanaras of the Ramayana. Their 
language shows that they are a Rravidian people like 
Gonds. But they had a very strong reason to join Rama’s 
forces in view of the fact that Rama had helped their 
chief Sugriva in getting the Kishkindha throne. Sabaras 
numbering about 6 lakhs belong to the Munda stock and 
were ascendant before the Dravi<lians. They were 
apparently ousted by the Gonds and were looking for- 
ward for an opportunity to wreak vengeance on their old 
enemies. This was afforded by Rama’s visit to Dandaka, 
for which they eagerly waited, as is evident from the 
devotion displayed by Sabarl, a woman of their tribe, 
who made preparations to welcome liama long before he 
reached her place, and received him with a warmth whicli 
se(!ured for her the high honour of a Bhakta. 

We have seen why the , Oraons were classed as 
monkeys, but it is not known why Sabaras were put down 
as Rikshas or bears, unless it was due to the comparative 
darkness of their colour accompanied with a comparative 
exuberance of hair on their lx)dies. It may be noted here 
that horns and tails assigned to the tribal people were not 
totally a myth. They really formed a part of the equip- 
ment of .soldiers or warriors, as is still found to be the 
case amongst the Nagas of Assjim. Mr. Hodson’s account 
of the latter will convince any sceptic on these points. 
He writes “ On gala days the costume of a warrior is 
most handsome. The cane helmet which is .sometimes 
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(,)vered with tiger or leopard skin bears a bi‘ass disc in 
fi’ont and thin crescents of buffalo horn tipped with red 
iijiii' are fastened to it in front. 1 have seen a red and 
vellow painted structure made of thin lath worn on the 
lielmet rising at least 2 feet alxive the peak of the cane 
iiclrtiet. This looks like a pair of horns which it may be 
intended to imitate. From the sides hang solid wooden 
discs decorated with red seeds, with the wings of the 
green beetle and with pendants of hair which also fringe 
the helmet at the back .... The most curious ornament 
on these occasions is the caudal appendage with its curve 
upwards and a long hair fringe of the usual colours . . . 
The “ tail ” serves as a useful purpose, for it has a space 
hollowed out in whi(!h pmujis (sharpened bamboo spikes) 
are kept by the warriors.”” 


” The Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 23. 
F. 3 
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K. A. SUBRAHMANfA I VER, M.xY. , 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 

Lnokvoir I nl rersity. 

While studying Alaiikarasastra, one often forms 
the impression that the sastra is mainly concerned with 
tlie creation of the parts of a literary composition and 
lias only stray and casiud remarks to offer regarding the 
unification of these ])arts into a whole. Otie gets the 
impression that the critic, whether he be an alaiikarika 
or a mere commentator, is mainly conscious of the indivi- 
<lual stanza, which is the unit of a literary composition. 
The alankaraiiastra, from its beginnitig till almost the 
]n*esent day, has much to say about the individual stanza. 
It has tried to set up a high standard of beauty for its 
workmanship. To the question : when is a stanza beauti- 
ful ? different answers can lie given from the point of view 
of the different schixils of alaiikarasiastra. 'I’he sounds 
which go to make up a stanza, the meanings of the words 
entering into its composition, the sentiments which it 
evokes in us, the metres in which it can be composed, all 
this has l)een minutely analysed and definite opinions 
liave been expressed as to what is good and what is bad, 
what is beautiful and what is ugly. 

But a literary work only begins with the stanza or, 
if it is in prose, with the paragraph. Until the stanzas 
or jmragraphs have been knit together into a whole, form- 
ing a Mahakavya or Khandaka.vya or Katha or Campu 
or Nataka, as the case may be, the creation of the work 
is not over. It is obvious that unless this unification is 
carried out well, the work will be spoiled. Parts, in 
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themselves beautiful, cannot form a beautiful whole, un- 
less they are strung together beautifully. It is only 
natural therefore that literary criticism should take iij) 
the question : when can the unification, the stringing to 
gether of the pai'ts be said to be beautiful ? It would be 
wrong to say that the alaiikarasastra, using the word in 
its widest sense, so as to include Natya^astra also, doe.s 
not contain any ideas on the subject. It would he strange 
indeed if it did not. It cati, however, be maintained 
without fear of contradiction that this question did nof 
occupy such a large plat!e in the critical consciousness of 
our alankiirikas, as that of the creation of the parts. 

Ideas on the subject are, however, found either 
explicitly stated or implied in the rules and remarks 
made by the alatikarikas or commentators. The objetl 
of this paper is not to put all such ideas together and 
build up a system out of them. All that 1 wish to do is 
to draw the attention of the reader to one smdi idea, 
which is sometimes explicitly stated, but much more 
often implied in the practice of the authors and in the 
remarks of critics. T believe that the value of this idea 
for the understanding and appreciation of Sanskrit 
literary works has not yet lieen sufficiently stressed. 

The question might be stated as follows : The 
history of Sanskrit literature reveals the development of 
different species of literature : Popular Epics, Court 
Epics, Drama, Prose Romance, Historical Romance. 
Fables, Hymns, ett*. All these different varieties of liter- 
ature imply putting together of parts, in other words, 
composition. What is the principle which is considered 
essential or at least important in this art of the unifies - 
tion of the parts, the principle which, if not observed, 
would make the work defective? 

The earliest answer to this question is found in the 
Natyasfastra of Bharata, in the theory of the five Sandhis 
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and their ahgas. The theory is set forth rather elabor- 
ately in liharata’s work, which the later writers follow. 
Hharata had chiefly, if not exclusively, the drama in 
mind. The details of the theory are not of a very great 
interest. The main priticiple underlying the whole 
theory is that of 'unity of action. The hero wants to 
achieve a definite purpose (araihhha) and makes a deter- 
mined effort (prayatna). {Success seems, at fii’st, possible 
(praptyasia) and then Incomes certain (niyatapti) and 
finally the object is attained (phalagama). (brresponding 
to these five states of mind of the hero, the drama should 
have five divisions or junctures, mukha (opening), prati- 
inukha (progression), garbha (development), vimar^a 
(pause), and nirvahana (conclusion). The drama should 
reflect, in the development of its plot, the stages through 
which the human mind naturally passes in the achieve- 
ment of an object and herein lies the unity of action. 
Everything must be subordinate to the “ denouemeM ” of 
the drama. Whether the details of this thet)ry relate 
to the essentials of a drama or only to its accidental 
features may he disputed ; but it cannot be denied that the 
main principle is based on truth. 

'fhough Bharata had only the drama in mind when 
lie propounded this principle of unity, it w.as very soon 
extended to other kinds of literature also. Dhvanyaloka 
III, 10 — 14 enunciate the principles by following which a 
composition taken as a whole (prabandha) can l)e made 
suggestive of the sentiments (rasa) and no distinction is 
there made between a drama and other kinds of litera- 
ture. One of these principles is the judicious combina- 
tion of the Sandhis and their ahgas, with a view to evoke 
the right kind of sentiment in the minds of readers or 
spectators. 
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Similarly, while defining a Sargabandha, Vis5vanatha, 
the author of the Sahityadarpana. explicitly extends the 
principle of the Sandhis to this kind of literature. He 
says : — 

’srWTfjT ^rif^ ^ li 

Kuntaka also, while discussing prabandhaoakrata refers 
to the Si^upalavadha in connection with the use of the 
Sandhis.' 

in addition to this main principle of the Sandhis, 
c'ertain dramatic devices, required by theoi’y and used by 
all writers, are also connected with unity of action. I have 
chiefly the Patdkdsthdnako of a drama in mind. Bharata 
recognises four varieties of it, all of which are mentioned 
in such a late work as Sahityadarpana.- Each one is 
an indication, by means of an ambiguous speech or 
situation, of what is coming. Tt is recognised that such 
a device can be made use of at any stage in the develop- 
ment of a drama. In other words, the theory provides 
that, at different stages in the development of a drama, 
the spectator's interest must be aroused and kept alive 
by giving him an indication of what is coming. Some- 
times this is done by an equivocal speech. Words having 
more than one meaning are used, one meaning being 
applicable to the context and the other giving an indica- 
tion of what is coming. When, in Venisaihhara II. 
Duryodhana is told that the fierce (bhima) wind has 
broken his standard, it is an indication of the breaking 
of his thigh by Bhima. When in Act III of the 
Sakuntala, Priyaihvada tells the female Cakravaka to bid 
farewell to her spouse, it is an indication of the coming 
separation of the king and Sakuntala. Sometimes it is 

' Vakroktijivita, p. 238 (Calcutta Oriental Series No. 8). 

- Itharata-Natyaslastra, XXI, 31 — 35 (Benares Edition). 
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an ambiguous situation that foreshadows the future. 
When in Batnavali, Act III, the king hastens to save 
Vasavadatt«a, as he thinks, from i!ommitting suicide and 
rnids. to his joy and surprise, that he has saved none other 
than Sagarika, it is an indication of tlie coming anger of 
the queen. “ 

But Patakasthanaka, with its varieties, is not the 
only device recognised by theory for giving indications to 
the spectator of what is coming. There is the Aukamukha 
or anticipatory scene in which, at the close of one act, a 
character alludes to the subject of the following a.(*t. At 
the end of Act IT of the Mahavlracarita. Sumantra 
announces the arrival of Vasistha, Visvamitra and 
Parasurama and these three open Act III. Still more 
indicative of this desire to foreshadow future events is 
the practice of mentioning the important characters or 
the subjei;t-matter of the drama in the opening verse or 
imh(jaUi-shka often by means of a play on words. The 
definition of Nandi as BITfq 

often quoted in commentaries, refers to this characteristic 
of the opening verse. Practically all the plays attributed 
to Bhasa mention the names of the characters in the 
opening verse, of course, with the help of a play on words. 
Even in the straightforward opening verse of the 
Uttararamacarita, the commentator G-hana^yama sees a 
reference to Sit<a and Rama, the main characters of the 
drama, in the words kald and atman. 

It is not merely in a drama that theory provides 
devices for the indication of (x>ming events. Visvanatha 
mentions this point in his definitions of Sargabandha and 
Akhyayika. In his definition of Sargabandha he says : — 

Sd/ritifudar/nma, p. ^08 (Cfil. ed.) 

® Rasamavasudhakara (Trivandrum Sanskril Scries) III, 
p, 211. 
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This is often the actual practice of the poets. Similarly, 
while defining Akhyayikil, he says : — 

iiakityadarpana, p. £70 {Caf. ed.) 

In the Harsacarita, the well-known Akhyayikji of Bana, 
this is actually done. At the beginning of each uccMsa, 
there are some verses which give an indication of what is 
coming. 

So far we have been considering the devices ]>rovided 
by the theory itself for the foreshadowing of coining 
events in the cour.se of the development of a literary work. 
But when we study the works themselves, we find that 
authors have not contented themselves with merely observ- 
ing these devices provided by theory, nor do commentators 
think they have done their duty when they have pointed 
out such formal respect for theory on the part of writers. 
There seems to have been a strong tendem-y on the part of 
writers not to limit themselves in this matter. They 
seem to have cultivated the art of indicating coming events 
even when demands of theory oi’ the exigencies of plot 
development did not require it. Commentators also point 
out such indications, even where we least expect to find 
them. We may not always be able to agree with them 
when they credit the authors with a desire to foreshadow 
coming events in particular passages; but their very 
eagerness to see such indications and to point them out 
with evident approval and appreciation is significant to 
us. Tt is a proof that they consider it a point of beauty 
in the art of developing a plot or of telling a story. And 
if we do not always agree with the commentators, we have 
to agree with them sometimes. A few examples will make 
our point clear. 

Act T of the Ilttararamacarita ends in the banish 
ment of Sita, after Rama has heard from Durmukha the 
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scandal about her in the country. But long before the 
arrival of Durmukha, the poet gives an indication of 

what is coming. The very first verse wliich Rama utters 
in Act I is as follows : — 





This verse, which is an explanation of the absence of 
•Tanaka and others and of their departure from Ayodhya, 
is also supposed to contain an apology for Rama’s banish- 
ment of Sitii. It is supposed to suggest that in abandon- 
ing Sit<a, Rama was obeying the call of duty which had 
to be obeyed. If it be said that the Jillusion here to the 
coming banishment of Sita is rather farfetched, the same 
cannot be said a, bout the next sentence uttered by STtii : — 

Mot much subtlety is required to see that this sentence 
foreshadows the coming abandonment of STta. Nor have 
the commentators failed to point this out. Nilrayana says 
in his Bhavarthadipika : — ^ 

Though he points out that there is here an indication of 
what is coming, he does not attempt to bring it under 
Patakasthdnaka. 

As another illustration of this principle from the 
same drama might be taken the last remark of the Nata 
in the Prastdvand I In the 

context where it is found, it cannot be an open reference 
to incidents in the development of the drama, but there 
can be no doubt that the poet had in mind the part which 
Valmiki, the Rsi, and the goddesses, PrthivI and BhagT- 
vathT are going to play in bringing together Riuna atid 
STta at the end of the drama. 

We may now take a few examples from the K^akuntala 
of Kalidasa. It is not possible to assert positively whether 
F. 4 
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Kalidasa was familiar with the theory of Dhvani, as it is 
propounded in the Dhvanyuloka and later works. One 
thing is, however, certain : Kalidasa’s verses have, as a 
matter of fact, a remarkable power of suggestion. Even 
if we cannot follow some commentators in seeing all kinds 
of suggested meanings in some passages of the kiakuntala, 
it would be a mistake not to recognise that for a full 
understanding of Kiilidasa, it is necessary to peep behind 
the explicit meaning of words. When we do so, we lind 
that the suggested meaning is often in the nature of an 
antieipallon of comincf events. That the power of 
suggestion of words can be used for foreshadowing coming 
events is well recognised in the definition and illustration.s 
of PntukaMhmmh'a but when Kalidasa uses suggestion, 
he not only goes beyond the needs of theory, he is also very 
subtle. Let us take a few examples. There are five 
verses in the Prastavana of K^akuntala, including the 
Nandi-^loka. The first one =01 etc., has been explain- 
ed not merely as a prayer and benediction, but also 
as containing a reference to the principal events and 
characters of the drama. One commentator* writes : — 

’CTsrr 

grot ^ 

I ^«r ^RTRfiT 

^ I gef 

^ I I ^ s 

^5T ?n*1Fcf^T5T 

I srftngT t^sr^r: rt 510T 

I ^ qr fwRT- 

^ K. Rama Pislvaroti, author of Sfimrilinflipikri on Sfikun' 
i»!a (Manga lodayam Press, Triohnr — Cocliin). 
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fki sn'sr R8j^5???ciW5?«TT ?i^- 

I «»TJnffi^c?nf?JfT '^r^sra'f i w ^Trsn^fJiT sr^rr: 
^^tggrpn: f^^ngr giro: i cigfir: JHi??rff^f»T: 
jrq5T Rtc^r^^qr 5nw^??r?T: 

5«i5?[s% ffer i 

I find it difficult to agree with the commentator that 
Kalidasa meant to convey all tliis; but, as I pointed out 
above, that does not really luatter as far as the point I 
want to establish is concerned. What is signilicant is 
that critics and commentators the poet to use the 

power of suggestion of w'^ords to foreshadow coming 
events. It was considered an essential principle in the 
art of writing, in the art of unifying the different parts 
of a literary comjiosition. 

Tlie second verse is : etc. The first 

jnoaning is quite obvious : the poet expresses the hope that 
the spectators would appreciate his work. The same 
commentator, hoAvever, adds : 

^T5«TT5|?|7r5lJT l .Hc7e again, T am not able 
lo follow the commentator, but his remarks only coiilirm 
the point which 1 am trying to make. He assumes in tlie 
poet a constant desire to anticipate the future. 

Tile next verse is : etc. The avow- 

ed purpose of this verse is to describe the summer 
season. After explaining it in that sense, the commentator 
adds: f% snRtTTtWJT??! 

iRihirr i 

This suggested meaning, if it was really intended by 
the author, is a very subtle one and here I am noi jirepared 
to say that the poet did not intend it. Why not? 

The next verse is : etc. This is" also a 

de.scription of summer and here also, the commentator 
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^rfwfsmrr: JRftwr i 

Tlie final remark of the Sutradhara in the P rastdoami 
is : — 

i i»5=?r%is^ ^ wn 

etc. The commentator remarks : — *B[5iT^Jflr 
q?=qT^^^Jr5T ?RWCi!r i 

It is not merely in the Prastdvand, i.e., at the begin- 
ning of a drama, that this takes place. It goes on right 
through the work. 

We are now in a position to give an answer to the 
question which I raised .at the beginning of this paper ; 
What is the principle which is considered essential or, 
at least, important in this art of the unification of the 
parts, the principle which, if not observed, would make 
the work defective ? The answer is : The parts must be 
so unified that, at every stage the poet gives the reader 
an idea of what is coming. The development of the story 
must be a progressive unfolding of what is already latent 
in the earlier stages. The opening must contain the 
climax and the ‘ denouement.’ The later stage must be 
present in the earlier stage. The effect must he 'present 
in the cause. This is not stated as a principle in so many 
words in the Sastra, but seems to be implied in the 
ci'eative activity of the authors and the critical activity of 
the alaiikarikas and the commentators. Will it be 
improper to give this principle the name : .Esthetic 
“ Satkaryavada ”? 



SOME URDU LYRICS OF TODAY 


Amaranatha .Iha, M.A. 

Professor of English, Allahahad TJniversity. 

Urdu poetiy has had a curiously chequered career. In 
many ways its progress I’cmiiids one of the stages through 
wliich English poetry had passed. It is of course possible 
to push parallelism t<x) far; but does not Wali represent 
Chaucer, and does not Meer correspond to the free and 
generous Elizabethans? Ghalib may be said to stand for 
Milton, and the Augustan jxjets bear a resemblance to the 
mechanical, correct and formal schotd of Atish and 
Nasikh. Mainly as a revolt against convention a school 
of Urdu poets grew up, who sought inspiration from 
nature and familiar matter of today. Simplicity was 
their Keynote, and the ideal that they set before them- 
selves was that of plain language, unadorned verse, 
contact with reality, absence of hyperbole, and freedom 
from the shackles of artificial rules. The only law is that 
whicli is capable of universal and eternal application — 
(hat which directly moves the heart and worthily animates 
it is good poetry. This law was recognised by the poets 
of Urdu oiK’e they had discovered the futility and danger 
.‘iiul corroding influence of rules and conventions. Critics 
;n’eri*ed that a change was inevitable-according to the 
old scholars, a change for the worse. Gone was the glory 
of Urdu poetry, they said. The charm, the melody, the 
syn»lx)lism of poetry was all disappearing, and it would 
he l)old, bare and base. It had fallen from its high state. 

If by this kind of observation they implied that 
traditional Urdu poetry was to be written no more, their 
fears were groundless. Change of form was inevitable, 
^vas a sign of advance. But there are not wanting, today, 
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poets who in essentials belong to the old guard, aius 
preserve its continuity. Even while Akbar was bu!'\ 
harnessing English and Hindi words into the service of 
Urdu, and niodernising in many ways the outlook of tlu- 
Urdu-reading public, ho did not altogether discard thi* 
traditional methods, but used them when he found them 
most serviceable. He could write a verse like : 

yi. ‘fi2 5^ 

));' " »; 

or like : 

LajO ^ ytt ^ Ias> 

Then there were the lyrists — Chakbast, Hasrat, I(ibai, 
two of them still happily in the land of the living. 1 
attempt in this paper to translate a few Urdu verses to 
demonstrate that the lyric fervour has not abated and 
pure poetry continues to be written. I have selected 
them from the published works of some poets, the name 
of one of whom will be familiar to my father as that of 
an old friend and colleague of his, now, alas, gathered to 
his fathers. I make no attempt to include all the leading 
poets of today, nor do I claim that those mentioned in tlie 
following lines are all stars of the first magnitude, judged 
by their work as a whole. Ilut that at their best tliey 
have the accent of authentic poetry cannot be disputed. 

Nasiri 

^ <siy® 1*^ yb 

6 s' 

Idttle did I anticipate how eifective my sighs were te 
become. You have already started being kind to all 
sundry. 

77* 4^^ 7^ 

^ I 
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\\Miat the moth and the candle say to each other the whole 
night long, that your lover keeps muttering to himself. 

! Imve tested again and again ; it’s my own heart tioubles 
nio, none else. 

V' 7® 

A'oii took no notice of me, and so I was freed from the 
pi'ison-hou.se of life. Your cruelty proved in truth a 
blcKssing, and your indifference makes me grateful. 

^ 07 ***“^ ^ tAi«> 

s> 

L3*S^ ^iai vaA.*M U«t ^ ySb Jj ^ ^ 

I.et the world enjoy the panorama, of beauty and loveli- 
tios.s. For me a generous heart is worth all the beauty of 
ilie world. 

The idols exercise a novel sort of divine right — they are 
cruel to their worshippers. 

yiO s.< [j, ^ 13’ ^3 4^-i 

You are the ultimate goal. Temple and tavern are 
•lifferent pathways leading to the journey’s end. 

(’lowers and nightingales departing left behind in the 
ii'den a heap of leaves and feathers. 

0"*^^ (5^3 ! <^(5 (-3;*^ y*-** 

l..^3 x3 kX*Am> La 
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Oh, yoc that stroll along the river bank, do you ever 
remember me ? Do you ever see a straggling wave break 
ing against the bank? 

jAm ^ yP * {PySb Lii ^ 

How wonderful is a sight of the stars during the night of 
separation? They burn themselves to death, they die 
many a time ere the approach of dawn. 

tySb Jo ^ 

The rains are over, the clouds have burst — a full heart 
has cried itself out. 

‘ i. y* 

After death T saw the light. Life was perhaps another 
name for the night of dark separation. 

t.42 l•lj IS^ 

Under cover of death was hidden the goal of life : dark- 
ness for a while and then the name of God. 

^ y» Uai. iy 

The glance is sidelong, and then the glance is low. This 
dart alone can hit even when it is not straight. 

jl ^*<51 Uoi. ^ I^U eL fjuS' y^y^, Ki 

Ask me not, my friends, who has wounded me. Come and 
find the answer in my eyes. 

cLLiaJtj *1)^ tKi^***^ ^54^^ 

^1 )h5<> tS)^ (ji-jJ® 
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Now he shouted for you in the mosque, and again in the 
temple. How wise is he who has turned insane for you ? 

sS UiO ^ yS 

yitXSS liUL* i (3^ 

1 had thought the world was a pleasure-ground of beauty. 
May Heaven protect me, Love has changed my world. 

«#■ ^ tdXX) tju0 

^ yS' Jo nJ8 

I went to your gates to cry for mercy : T only cried aloud 
for my own lost heart. 

Jigar 

^ uW ^ 1^0 xj ih^ty 

^ vsA-*i^ cjl <£ 

1 am not frightened, oh preacher, at your account of 
Doomsday ; for these eyes have even seen the morning after 
the Day of Judgment. 

5)W Ki * Ob^ 

» O ^ yfi Ol^ * JL» \yjo 

The groves are distant, my nest is destroyed, and my 
wings are broken; of what avail will ray freedom l)e to 
me ? 

^ISi ^b till ^ ^'t „^S' ySO 

IX^O 'St^y -B* ^ fJyHyyf 

I wonder what the moths saw at dawn; one by one they 
all threw themselves at the feet of the lamp. 

i (j^b^ 'ibl 

For a lover wandering near flowers marks the beginning 
of insanity : it is meet that there should be an asylum near 
a flower-garden. 

Bjta lye ^ ‘*g 3U. J ^ 

ob^ *ob**i (5"®^ 

t' R ” 
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You are taking me captive, but depend on iny making my 
cage as pleasant as my nest. 

^ C'"^ LT*'^ )’ ■ 

If you desire, oh hunter, to listen to my best notes, bring, 
oh b'ririg a twig from my nest and place it near my cage, 

As yh nr 

<2: ^ 

JsySD ^ ^U, Jt4ili6 e® (J^ 

Oh, see the intoxicating effects of the spring ! Eiudi twig 
has a wine-cup in its hands. 

A. y£y* 

^ u'-y^ 

Whencesoever beauty demanded worship my eyes bent 
low in adoration. , 

1 ^SUi, 1 *^ ^ 

tyjB Oyiak^v.^.^AS'c ty» «u 

How glorious were the messages from the Cup-bearer’s 
eyes. I. neither, lost nor retained my full senses. 

JL*e^ vs^jJ LkV Hi ^,1 0^0 LaS 

y!iii S lt! 

Oh, talk not of the pain df separation and the pleasures 
of iinion. The glances vouchsafed to me transcend both. 

Lyo oIj J.V gj ^ 

^ siL-it l^x »d.j sf eS 

Oh spring breeze, destroy not the ashes of the nioth. 
Who knows by tomorrow these alone may tell the wo7‘ld 
my story. 

(^>**.(j***5 U^l. Ur*' 
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in my captivity 1 listen to the happenings in the garden 
as though I had never set my eyes on it. 

^ yyS- ^ 

a® ‘a» 4^^ 

How intently T listen to the story of life : It is part 
dream, part re;ality, and part a flourish in the telling. 

Chakbast 

^ ySO yyj Ui U' 

How enviable is the destiny of the dewdrop ! — lx)rn among 
flowei's and facing death in the form of the beauty of the 
morn. 

Majid 

vJ’^^ 4)>*J Lii d'> 

yS^ ^Jil^ iy 

I have an ambition for annihilation even after I am dead. 
How happy would I be if my beloved should put out the 
light on m_y tomb! 




THE HELIGiOUS ASPECT OE THE SEA- VOYAGE 

Ramabhadra Jha, M.A., LL.B. 

Mmister of Justice. Alwur State. 

The subject of ‘ sea- voyage ’ has aroused some contro- 
versy among Sanskrit scholars of India, the orthodox 
section clinging to the popular belief that such voyage 
lends to the loss of caste. The liberal view, however, 
does not place it in the category of sins of such conse- 
quence. It would, therefore, be interesting to examine 
the texts available and see what conclusions are logical. 

Before dealing with the scriptures that have a direct 
bearing on the subject a critic would naturally ask him- 
self if sea-voyage was undertaken in ancient times. The 
first thing that occurs to him is the following stanza from 
the Riaghuvam^a which certainly derives its authority 
from the Puranas : — 

ii 

It is clear from the above that the well-known 
Kartavirya established sacrificial posts in eighteen islands 
and it would indeed be wrong to say that he got this done 
through his employees not necossarily belonging to high 
castes, because the function of fixing such posts devolves 
<•11 the Yajamana (the performer of the sacrifice) himself 
j'lid cannot be delegated. The epithet 1^4$) IH- 

’ is significant of the fact that the act of fixing 
ench posts was performed by none other than himself. 
vYe know that an island is surrounded on all sides by 
'vater and it could not, therefore, have been possible to 
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land in any island without crossing the sea not to speak 
of going from island to island. 

This in itself may not Ise fully convincing for tlic 
1‘eason that it leaves room for supposing that Kartavirya 
might have got there hy air route, but the following stanza 
from such a reliable authority as the Veda itself caniioi 
fail to establish beyond doubt that sea- voyage was undci‘ 
taken by the high caste people : — 

qt^ ^aqf^: qs^l:- ipji 

?ri?4kqsTmj^nsnH qrjw% i 

(50^fferT) 

There was a certain Rajai'shi (Royal Sage) namcfl 
Tiigra.. When he was greatly distiu'bed by his enemies 
residing in f)ther islands he sent his son lihujyii in a Iwat 
with his army to conquer them. The boat, however, 
capsized on account of storm in the midst of ’the sea. 
Bhnjyu then readily prayed to the two, Asvins. They 
were pleased and took Bhujyu in their own lx)ats to hi.s 
father in three days. Docs it not mean that Bhujyu 
undertook sea- voyage ? 

Here are yet other stanzas from the Veda: — 

qn q? qiq w qq i ' 

qrfq q^t ^ t^qf ^ iiBi 

f qq^gt qrsqrvqrsf^ sEqqiqqtfq: i 
fqq: qrft qpg qiq^qqqsqrgqrfr: iRii 

The above lays down in unajubiguous terms that the 
sage Vasistha himself crossed the sea. 
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; The Mahabharata al)ount!s in references to the 
I'indavas’ visiting islands, while the Kajataranginl 
mentions that the king dayjipTda undertook sea-voyage 

srnr fg ftr gc qi ^j fA: ii - ■ 

It wf)uld he interesting to observe^ that the instances 
quoted above appertaiii to all the four ages from Krita 
Yoga down to Kali Y^uga. There is at the same time 
al solutely no mention made by any one of these persons 
having fallen from caste, or having had to undergo 
expiation. This being so, it cannot hut be admitted that 
sea-voyage was undertaken in all times. In othei- woi-ds, 
it was warranted by tradition and was an approved 
practice. Nor is it necessary to emphasise . that such 
practice {sadachdrn) has been .enumerated to-be one of the 
sources of Dharnia. 

It remains for us now to consider the import of texts 
which, as has been mentioned in the he^ginning, arc direct- 
ly 1‘elated to the subject, but which being misinterprctetl 
liave caused a wide-sprea<l misunderstanding. These 
are - 

ll^ll 

5?thq%; qgq^ q?fl^T: i 
?T8rT qi^qrwwrsiT ii?ii 

^Ttr^cTRi: q^R ^ I 

5ftw5T n^ii 

?r5Tsr?«nRFR cr«n JTtq: i 

iivii 

I'he clear meaning ia that .t he act's enumerated — and 
•*'a -voyage is -one of them --hiive ceased to be treated in 
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Kali Yuga as religious performances. That this is tb 
right interpretation can he easily grasped in the light or 
the following ; — 



11^ II 



This means that one who has committed the sin of 


hrahmahatyd (Brahmanical homicide) should undertake 
to go to sea by way of atonement. If so, it is not difficult 
to understand that sea- voyage which was supposed to wipe 
off the heinous sin of Brahmanical homicide in other ages 
has been denounced as an act of expiation in this Kali 
Yuga. But for this the word in the last line 

(vide etc.,) would lose its significance. 

So the text etc., does not mean simply 

that sea-voyage is forbidden, but that it is forbidden to 
be held as a prescribed remedy. 

It will not only be far from truth but seriously mis- 
leading to take this text to mean that sea-voyage has been 
condemned as a general rule. If an act prescribed under 
special circumstances has been prohibited under other 
peculiar conditions, surely it does not mean that general 
prohibition of the act does follow. For that inference 
will be most illogical and verily against all rules of 
interpretation. This is why Nandanacharya, the learned 
commentator on Manusmriti, explains it in the following 


terms : — 


“ Sea.- voyage should not be practised ‘ by 
way of religious performance.’ ” 


This is further corroborated by the following text 
Aditya Purana : — 

__ __ V <8^ *v ■ ■ , 

SRnPlw vFCW nwRfJm I 
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«?5rT^ iTfiOTfir; i 

s?r9F«n^^ ti 

Here again the sea- voyage mentioned has been 
specified to be one undertaken as an atonement for sin. 

(2) Let us now pass to another prohibitive text : — 

ii?n 

fe3rfH?gT<5R^ ^ 5f3?if: «TT5«B% IIRII 

gfirfwjpffl# ^ ^ ^fggnr: i 

«!renn^g ii^ii 


The above in the first place enumerates what people 
ought not to be invited to the Sraddha (offer of oblations 
to the Manes). And then again the expression 
which grammatically has been formed by the suffix fiijfsT 
means one who goes to sea very often, that is to say, by 
profession and as it occurs along with and 

(bard and oil-man) it is obvious that in this 

text cannot but mean one who is a sea-man by profession, 
say a sailor or a pearl-fisher and so forth. So this text 
again has a restricted meaning and cannot be quoted as 
an authority for prohibiting sea- voyage in general. 

(3) We may now examine yet another text which is 
still more direct, e.g., 


qgsT ^gw wfirsTiq^ i 

«5qT— 

i ^snqr- 

^rqrwrt ^ Brfir^t«rgqgf^ qm. ii 9% i 


P. 6 
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The meaning is obvious. Pavasara enjoins 'punah 
samskara (repetition of the sacramental ceremonies) to a 
Brahman by way of expiation, while Baudhayana lays 
down certain other penances to be observed for three years 
for wiping off the sin of sea-voyage. The inference is 
apparent that sea- voyage is .a sin and must be avoided. 
But that is not all. We have yet to reconcile the alK)ve 
with the other pertinent texts which are quoted below : — 

q?fTR II? II 





«r4?r: ipji 


Are not these clear enough to point out that i ac 
restrictions regarding sen.-v«)yage are confined to tJie 
Dakshinatyus (residents of Southern India) alone? 

Apparently, therefore, we have two views, viz., one 
of Parfisara and Baudhayana who point out the sea- 
voyage to be sinful, and the other of Vyiisa and Mariclii 
who have pointed out in unequivocal terms that those 
living in the North would not be contaminated with a 
sin by undertaking the voyage; and in the act of reconcil- 
ing these statements we are to be guided by the rules of 
intei’pretation as laid down in the Mlmahisa. 

Prohibition according to the same is six-fold, viz., 

(i) (ii) 

(iii) sr^sRiqsr^tr (iv)- ?jni:qgirTsrf?i^ 

(V) Hq?il[Rsrf^ (vi) oqWRTSifiTqsr, 
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i)rid without going into the details of all these, I may only 
point out that the prohibition of sea-voyage comes under 
the category of The folloAving may be quot- 

ed as a popular instance of this (jlass of prohibition : 

'I’his means that one reduced to poverty should not give 
;dnis. Now inspite of the fa(.‘t that charity has been 
prohibited during indigency no giver of alms during his 
poverty would make himself a sinner by violating this 
rule of conduct in the face of yet another maxim to the 
contrary where it has been said that no alms can stand 
ill comparison with a handful of saktu (fried grain 
powdered), %T l%5rT ^ ?Tir: ”, which form 

of charity is certainly rceoinmended to one in the most 
indigent circumstances. So the apparently contradictory 
statements are reconciled if our interpretation of the 
prohibition ^§1 is iif>t literal, but liberal and in 

keeping with the spirit of the other rule etc'. 

Similarly, then we have to understand the spirit of 
I’ariisara and Baudhayana in conjunction with that of 
Vyasa and Marichi and arrive at the cionclusion that it is 
only the Southerners who have been debaia-ed from uncier- 
laking the stm-voyage and not the Northerners. This 
will leave no room for doubt if we understand that the 
statements of Vysisa and Marichi serve cmly as supple- 
mentary and not as contradictory to those of Pai’asara 
and Baudhayana. 

The question as to why the residents of Southern 
India alone were debarred from crossing the sea is 
natural enough. But it is not difficult to answer. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the hard fact that the law-givers 
never failed to attach proper importance to the needs of 
time and laid down rules of cMinduct that were calculated 
to keep the society in peaceful harmony. They knew 
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how to weigh the advantages and the disadvantages of a 
particular action and allowed or disallowed the same 
according as it was ultimately beneficial or detrimental. 
Instances are not wanting where they have made sacrifices 
to any extent and the fact that the marrying of a maternal 
uncle’s daughter has been allowed as an approved custom 
among the I).^shinatyas (residents of Southern India) 
may be quoted as one. There was a time when these 
people with the high and insurmountable barrier of the 
Vindhyas and without the facilities of communication 
had to choose lietween two evils, mz., either to marr)’ 
within the prohibited degrees or to die out as a race. The 
law-givers, however, saw the danger of the latter and 
came to their rescue by countenancing the matrimonial 
alliance which is certainly not only repugnant but out- 
rageous from the stand-point of Dharma in its general 
aspect. 

It is, therefore, just common sense to conclude that 
unless the residents of Southern India had some risk from 
which the North Indians were free in crossing the seas the 
scriptures could not have made this distinction; and if 
the geographical conditions be not lost sight of one would 
not hesitate in believing that in the absence of restrictions 
imposed the people of Southern India could have emigrat- 
ed very freely to East and South Africa and the island.s 
Sumatra, Java, etc., that were so close, and with what 
disastrous results it is not difficult to imagine. The 
temptation to pay frequent visits to these lands inhabited 
by the Mlechchas would have been too strong to resist and 
our people would have by constant association with them 
certainly degenerated spiritually, and what wonder if 
they would have l)ecome one with them, and been ultimate- 
ly lost to us. The present day emigration to Africa is a 
concrete instance. The menace to the North Indians on 
the other hand was not so grave. Their visits, if any, 
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would have been short and the object not likely to be 
beyond cMjnqueving the foes, if any, and returning home. 
There was no apprehension of their emigration to and 
settlement in those lands, and that made all the dift’erence. 

The staunchest believer in Dharma would not hold 
that the injunctions of the Sastras have got no principles 
underlying them. They are on the other hand strictly 
.scientific and can always stand un fallacious reasoning. 
What is wanted is earnest application as also an un- 
prejudiced mind, and it is not, difficult to find a solution 
which in the present case is that sea-voyage in itself is no 
sin Jind has not been forbidden. 


Note . — Tlie writer is greatly indebted to Vidyiivacliasyiiti 
Sriman Pandit Madbusudanji _ Ojlia wdiose Pratyantnprasthana- 
mimiimsa has furnished materials for this article. 




THE MARRIAGEABLE AGE OF GIRLS IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., 

AdTocate, High Court, Bombay. 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act (Act XIX of 
1929), popularly known as the Sarda. Act, has ex(?ited the 
minds of orthodox Hindus and even of Musalinans. Ojie 
may question the advisability and propriety of bringing 
such a piece of legislation before the composite Legisla- 
tures of our times. The present paper is not concerned 
with that aspect of the opposition to this Act. 'riie 
])rinoipal argument of orthodox Hindus is that the Act 
is a serious interference with their time-honoured 
religious practices which are hallowed by the backing of 
ancient and revealed texts. Disj)assionate examination 
of this claim is necessary in the interests of all concerned. 
Every brahmana is supposed to belong to one or other of 
the Sakhiis of the four Vedas and the foundations of all 
his religious ceremonies are to be seen in the nrauta and 
Grhya Sutras of his sutra-carana. In the following an 
attenqit is made to bring together the passages of the 
grhva and dharma sfitriis and of some of the smrtis 
bearing on the age of marriage for girls. 

All the grhya and dharma shtras prescribe that 
ri^mnayana for a brahmana or ksatriya should be perform- 
ed at a certain definite age eight and eleven 

respectively) and the maximum age up to which 
Hixinayana may be performed is also generally prescribetl 
[rlz., sixteen and twenty-two respectively). It is a 
remarkable fact that as I'egards the marriage of w:omen 
no such minimum and maximum limits of age are prescrib- 
ed by the grhya and dharma sutras. Some of them no 
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doubt vaguely say that they (women) should be married 
before puberty and others say that a girl should be married 
while she is ‘ nagnilca.' For example, Hiranyake^i-gr, 
I, 19-2 “ One should take as wife a girl of the same caste, 
but of a different gotra, who is continent and a nagnikd.^” 
The commentator Matrdatta explains ‘ nagnikd ’ as ‘ one 
who is near puberty ’ (asannartava) and also as ‘ one who 
is fit for sexual intercourse.’ The Gobhilagrhya III. 4.6 
says “ a girl that is ‘ nagnikd ’ is the best of all ” (as a 
bride). The Grhyasariigraha which is much later than 
the Gobhilagrhya explains ‘ nagnikd ’ as one who has not. 
yet reached puberty.- The Manavagrhya T. 7-8 say.s 
“ One should many a maiden who had no sexual connec 
lion with another, who has a brother, who is of the same 
caste and of a different 'jtratara^ who is younger than 
himself, who is a nagnikd and is very beaut iful.”“ The 
commentator Astavakra gives two explanations as ‘ one 
who has not yet reached the impulses and emotions of 
youth ’ or as ‘ one who looks pretty even without clothes ’ 
(joining the word to hesthdm). 

There are indications in the ancient grhya-sutras 
that girls were married generally at the time of puberty 
or after it. The Paraskaragrhya-sutra sJiys “ The 
married pair should (after marriage) not eat A:sam‘ 
(certain cereals like Masa, mudga etc.,) and salt for three 


Matrdatta says 

%siTlf?qsf: r 

II, . srffRT II 

^ ^ Aksfvrd-hirmia-^^inan ’ has been explaine*! in various way?* 
wliicli it is not necessary to set out bere. 
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uights, should sleep on the ground (and not on a cot) and 
.-.hould not have sexual intercourse for a year, twelve 
nights, six nights, three nights in the last resort. The 
{Jobhiliya-grhya li. 3T5 says “ The two (newly married 
eouple) from that day (of niaiTiage) should for three 
nights not partake of ksara and laimna, should be 
fontinent and should sleep on the groiuid together.” 
Similar prescriptions occur in Asvalayana-gr. I. 8-10, 
Apastamha-gr. HI. 8-89, Sahkhayana-gr. I. 17, 
Manavagrhya 1. 14-14, Kathakagrhya 30-1, Khadira-gr. 

I. 4-9. and others. It is worthy of note that the celebrat- 
eai commentator Haradatta on A.svalayana-grhya I. 5'2 
' yat-tu sajMinam tad-rak^ydmah' remai'ks “This siitra 
indicates that when there is a conflict between the rules 
that will he declared (by Asvalayana) hereafter and the 
practices of the common people, then what will be declar- 
ed by the Acarya (will be the dharma to be followed). 
For example, in certain c“ountries sexual intercourse is 
I'cgun immediately (after marriage) which is opposed to 
the prescription of hmhmacarya for twelve or three nights 
that will be declared (by the Acarya in I. 8-10).” This 
shows that even so late as the times of Haradatta (about 
1200 A.D.) the age of girls in certain countries at the 
time of marriage must have Ijeen at least fourteen. The 
same conclusion is forced upon us by the rule alxjut 
observing at least three days’ brahmacarya. after 
marriage. 

This is another matter which leads us to the same 
conclusion. In most of the dharmasutras there is a certain 
rite called cathnrthlkarmn whi(;h corresponds to the 
Marbhadhana of other treatises like Yajfiavalkya (I. 11). 
This rite was performed after three nights from marriage 


SK*u<.ia, - 
F. 7 


itJtrcfrw: ^ fir^irgJr^TcrT 
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and hence was called cathurthlkarma. The Gobhilagrhya 
(II. 5. 1, 7, 8.) says, “ Now therefore (is stated) the rite 
of the fourth (night after marriage). Some (acaryas) 
hold that sexual intercourse is allowed after three nights 
(from nnirriage). The proper time for (first) sexual 
intercourse (after marriage) is when the woman becomes 
free from the flow of hlood after menses. To the same 
effect are Sankhayana-grhya I. 17-19, IMraskai'a-grhya 
I. I I, Ap.-grhya III. 810-11, Hiranyaken^-grhya I. 23T1. 

In some of the grhyasfitras a slight fvayahltta is 
prescribed if the bride has menstruation during the 
progress of the marriage ceremonies. Vide Baudhayana- 
grhya IV. 11 0, Kau.sikasutra 79T6, Vaikhanasa 
smartasfitra VI. 13. 

There are pas.sages in the dharmasutras and the 
Manusmrti which recommend tlnit a girl should wait for 
three years or three months after attaining puberty and 
then seek her hnsband for herself. The Gautama- 
dharma-sutra (18. 20 — 23) says “ A maiden, after passing 
three menstruation j)eriods, should herself unite (in 
marriage) with a man who has estimable virtues and 
should restore the ornaments that the father put on her 
(when a maiden). Marriage (of maidens) should 
(ordinarily) take place before menstruation. (A father) 
not giving her away (at that time) incurs blame (or sin). 
Some (acaryas) say that a girl (should be given away in 
marriage) liefore she begins to put on a garment.”’ Tins 
passage shows that even so early as Gautama there were 
acaryas who advocated child marriages, l)ut Gautama 
disappj’oved of their views and fixed puberty as the upper 

^f%crT I 
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limit as a general rule, though he was not horror-struck 
if a marriage took })lace some time after puberty. The 
liaudhayana-dharmasutra IV. 1T2--1() is to the same 
c-lTect. Manu (IX. 89-90) goes further and says “ A 
maiden may indeed stay in (her father's) hou.se even till 
her death, though she may have attained puberty ; but (the 
father) should never give her away to one who is devoid 
of good qualities. A maiden after attaining puberty 
should wait for three years; but after this period elapses, 
sbe should seek a husband who is similar to her (by caste 
and qualities).” Anusasaiiaparva 44T6 is to the same 
elTect. 

We perceive, however, that gradually the age limit 
for the marriage of women was brought down lower and 
lower. I.augaksigrhya (19-2) says ‘ hmhmacarya for 
girls lasts till the 10th or 12th year.’** The Vaikhanasa- 
smarta (VI. 12) says that a brahmana should marry a 
nagnika or a gauri and then defines ‘ nagnika ’ as a girl 
beyond eight years and less than ten and gauri as one who 
is between 10 and 12 and has not yet had menstruation.® 
In spite of IVIanu IX. 89-90 quoted above we are told in 
the code (IX. 94) “ A man of thirty should marry a 
(^harming maiden of twelve or a man of twenty-four, if 
he is in a hurry (to become a householder) because religious 
rites (in his family) are being cut off, should marry a 
girl of eight.” 

The culmination of this tendency towards bringing 
down the age is seen in certain verses of Parasara, Yama 
and Sarimu’ta. Parasara, (Chap. VII) says, “ A girl 
eight years old is called gauri, but one who is nine years 
old is rohini, one who is ten years old is a kanya, ; beyond 
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this {i.e., after tenth year) she is a rajasvald. If one 
does not give away a maiden when she has reached her 
twelfth year, liis pitrs have to drink every month her 
rajas (menstrual discharge). The mother, the father and 
also the eldest brother — these three go to hell on seeing an 
(unmarried) girl reaching the state of a rajasvald. That 
brahmana who deluded by ignor.ance marries such a girl 
should not be spoken to, should not be admitted to the 
same row at the time of dinner; he becomes the husband 
of a vrsali.” Saibvarta (Anandasrama edition, verses 
65-66) has the same two verses {riz. Parasara VII. 6 and 
8) and proceeds (verse 67) “ Therefore one should give 
away in marriage a girl before she has menses; for the 
marriage of a girl of eight is highly commended.” Yama 
(Jivananda’s edition of smrtis, part 1, page 562, verses 
22 — 24) has the same three verses that are found in 
Parasara VII. 7 — 9. In the Ramayana (Aranyakanda 
47.10-11) the ages of Rama and Sita are said to have been 
respectively thirteen and six at the time of marriage. 
It will be noticed that the definition of gatirl in Parasara 
is different from that of Vaikhanasa-smarta-sutra. 
Further the three smrtis last mentioned make the 
marriage of a girl after puberty an extremely sinful act, 
while earlier writers like Baudhayana were content with 
a light prayai^citta even if there was menstruation during 
marriage ceremonies. 

The foregoing brief discussion shows that in the 
times of the early sutras, no marriageable age was fixed, 
that generally marriages took place about the time of 
puberty or after it, that early sages contemplated with 
equanimity the marriage of a girl several months or years 
after puberty and that no blame attached to the parents, 
the girl or husband by reason of a post-puberty marriage. 
It must however be said that even in early times there 
were people who advocated infant marriages as Gautama 
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testifies. Gradually the age of marriage for girls was 
brought down so that marriage of a girl at eight years 
was recommended as the best and marriage after twelve 
became unthinkable and dire consequences awaited those 
who dtired to run coimter to these dicta. This change in 
the attitude of the sages must have been due to some 
urgent and pressing needs of society at that time. What 
1 he causes of this change might have been it is beyond the 
rhe scope of the present paper to investigate. 




NEW THEORIES AS TO BRAHMAN 


Dr. a. B. Keith, M.A., D.O.L., D.Lit., 

Ui'ffius Professor of Sanskrit, Unirersity of Ediuhnryh. 

The Rgveda affords to us a very iuterest'mg glimpse 
of a highly developed religion, representing no doubt the 
results achieved by intensive cultivation of worship by a 
priesthood. It is inevitable that efforts should be made 
to penetrate beyond the system presented in the Rgveda, 
;ind to reconstruct the earlier form whetice this elaborate 
religion has developed. But the task is one of the 
greatest difficulty. It is far from etisy to understand 
precisely what the religion of the Rgceda vfixs, and to 
assei’t what preeeded it becomes a matter of conjeiiture as 
to whose truth no certainty is possible. It may, however, 
l;e feai’ed that those who indulge in conjectures arc seldom 
willing to admit the insecurity of the systems which they 
put forth, though it might vserve as a warning against 
over-conlidence that very distinct and inconsistent views 
are put forward with at least equal assurance of certainty. 

1. 'I'he position is excellently illustrated by the 
three efforts recently made to determine in the period 
before the Rgreda the nature of the coiwjeption Brahman, 
'fhe obscurity of the term is undeniable, and the tempta- 
tion to seek aid in elucidating it from etymology' is great. 
Hut it may be doubted whether it is wholly wise to expect 
enlightenment of value from this source. Professor 
Hertel,' however, has no hesitation in declaring that 
Brahman is to be understood in the light of the (I reek 
iddegma, which in the Iliad xxi. 337 appears to mean 
“ flame,” and is held to be connected with Latin ftdmma. 

^ Inilotjerm . Por.irli. xli 18.') ff.. Die arixrhe Feuerleh re I 
(1925). Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedn, ii, 447 — 9. 
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and fulgeo. We are invited to believe that Brahman 
denotes primarily and properly the cosmic fire which 
exists beyond the stone heaven and which is revealed by 
breaks in that barrier as the sun, moon, constellations, 
Sind so on. This cosmic fire is present also in the 
microcosm, man, as the Atman, and thus the oldest form 
of religion reached presents us implicitly with the 
identification of which the Upanisads make so much, that 
of Brahman and Atman. The doctrine is also Indo- 
Eranian, for the Avesta has the same doctrine of the 
cosmic fire. It is not claimed that the sense “ fire ” is 
living in the Rgirda in its simplest meaning. The semso 
there is that fire which incorporates wisdom and appears 
in the cosmic Brahman as the power of thought, which is 
located in the heart, the seat of thought in the view of 
Indo-Europeans. These ideas Professor Hertel has 
developed at very considerable length, and with vigour of 
denunciation of those who do not know enough of things 
Indian and Iranian and of comparative philology to 
accept his dicta. 

I’here is, of course, a serious preliminary difficulty, 
the acceptance of the etymology proposed f<.)r BrahmaJi. 
It is impossible to ignore the fact that the comparison of 
the terms is far from cogent. If it were correct, it would 
have to be added to the list of those cases in which Indian 
h corresponds unexpectedly to Greek g. It is not surpris 
ing that the late Professor Johansson dismissed the 
comparison as the fancy of a dilettante who was not 
master of the principles of linguistic science. “ It is fair 
to note that Professor Hirt” has treated the suggestion as 
worth notice, but it is clear that it has no probative 
power. If Brahman denotes “ fire,” then that must be 

- Cited hy Cliarpenf ier, Urahimin (ltKt2), p. 13, u. 1. I 
this work to the author’s courtesy. 

3 lr}(ln(jerm, Gramm, i, 248, 
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t'stablished from other evidence first; then and then only 
would it be worth while considering the validity of the 
proposed connection with fhle<jma. Unfortunately, when 
the use of Brahman in the Rgceda and later is consider- 
ed. it is absolutely clear that “ fire ” cannot have been the 
root idea of the tei-m. We have to reconstruct the 
iiicauing of the Rgredd to meet Professor Hertel’s views, 
and the task is useless. The same t;onsi deration applies 
to the other terms to which in pursuance of his plan 
Brofessor Ilertel has been compelled to assign meanings 
connected with fire. In the terms yokm, the Avestan 
i 'lthra, the Indian (Ihend, Avestan (hnma , the Indian nasn, 
.Avestan rnhu, there is no conceivable reason for seeing the 
sense of light or fire. Yaksyr, whatever its origin, plainly 
laeans something like “ wonderful thing,” and Vanina as 
iinksin (Itv. vii. 88-G) is clearly a parallel to Vanina as 
mnyiti “ master of magic.” Dhend presents many 
diHiculties, but nojic are aided by I^rofessor Hertel’s views. 
It is quite possible that we must distinguish two words 
dhend, one of which may lie the Avestan dnend, but 1 
much doubt if in Rv. i. 141-1 rta.sya dhend nnayanta 
•fnsratah can mean the “ spirits of righteousness,” that 
i.s, the righteous who honour the gods and bring them 
olTerings. Vasu clearly cannot well be connected with 
ra.s', “ to shine,” but it is not at all clear that it is really 
akin to ran, ” to dwell,” denoting the wealth that is 
connected with the land as opposed to mobile things. 
That root seems rather to go back to ar-es, while ram 
i'ecnis by reason of Gothic ivsizn to be connected with 
er-est* It is impossible to accept .Profos.sor Hertel’s claim 
I hat the rimt pu is conneirted wdth Greek pur, “ fire,” or 
!iis view that the remts dhl and dl have but one meaning 
“ shine.” It is rather unfortunate thus completely to 


■* (,'f. Wahle, V erffleichendex M’orterhueh, ii, 310. 

F. 8 
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have to reject the efforts of Professor Hertel to illumine 
the early history of Vedic religion, l)ut there is i\<i 
possibility of doubting that his versions of these and other 
terms will not stand detailed investigation. 

II . Tliere is much less that is revolutionaiy in the 
contribution of Professor Jarl Charpentier to the 
discussion of the meaning of Brahman. Like his 
predecessor, however, he is convinced of his ability t<j 
establish his thesis, though in this case it is the doctrine 
that Brahman is identic with Avestan haroxnnni, and that 
originally it meant nothing more than the bundle of grass 
used by the priests in the ritual. It is .suggested® that 
there was an Indo-Tranian Marzh-nnin and /)liarzli-i.<^ 
which are represented in Avestan by bi/rjHiiian and 
burifziii, while the Vedic gives us hmhman for harhmnn, 
and barhis. There is clearly nothing very cogent regard 
ing this conjecture; all that can be said is that it is nol 
impossible that the words brahman and /niyosman arc 
identic. But there is no probability in the stiggestioji, 
and it is much more likely that there is no connection 
between brahman and barhis, and that the two go back to 
different roots. If the view of the identity of brahman 
and baresman is to be found valid, it must rest not on 
etymological possibilities, but on evidence that the 
suppo.sed sense of Brahman explains satisfactorily its 
later uses, and that the explanation is more probable than 
others current. 

It is to Ha.ug“ that we owe the suggestion that in the 
identity of Brahman and the Iranian Barsom is to he 
found the solution of the meaning. Brahman thus to him 
meant “ Gewiichs. Spross," then “Gedeihen” ; as tin’ 
prosperity of the sacrifice depends on its elements, any 
one of these, and in special the song of praise, may he 

=“• Tirtihnian , p. 62. 

•' SBBAW, 1868, ii. 80 ff ; Brahma, vnd die Brahmanen (1871). 
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9:,\ led Brahman, and that term naturally is accorded the 
I, leaning of that which lies at the base of all things. This 
ilevelopment of thought is not by any means easy, and it 

ir. not surprising that his view has seldom been accepted. 

ji. has, however, been adopted by Professor Hillebrandt,' 
who develops the senses of Brahman as follows : the 
bundle of plants used as a spell to secure growth or 
tci-tility; the magic power which permeates the sacrifice; 
ilie several kinds of magic, such as formula, recitation, 
or song; and creative power in general, which develops 
into Brahman as creative. The view taken by Professor 
('harpentier is analogous. We are to suppose that at an 
early period priests in India and Iran performed magic 
rites with bundles of plants, etc., accompanying their 
performance with magic formulae; these were the 
Brahman rites, and their performers were the Brahmans. 
As the ceremonial developed, the connection between the 
idea of Brahman and the grass, etc., relaxed, and the 
term came to mean magic rite of any kind, which is the 
sense found primarily in the Rgveda. It may there also 
denote the magic spell or song. It will be seen that in 
this formulation the idea is far more defensible, for it 
operates with real meanings found in the Rgveda. But 
on the other hand there is no proof that the term Brahman 
originally denoted the “ Opferstreu ”; that becomes a 
mere matter of conjecture, and it is open to accept 
another explanation of the way in which Brahman 
develops its meaning. 

It is, therefore, of great importance to see if there is 
•n the Rgveda anything to indicate that the sense 
Opferstreu ” clung to Brahman, for, if it did not, the 
probability that this was the real sense is very slight. 

'' Festffabe Jacobi, pp. 265 fE. At one time lie lield ' that 
'■'almian was “ das mairiselie Fluidum ritueller Zauberkraft ” : 

! cdische Mythologie (1910), p. 61. 
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The passages adduced in this regard are far from support 
ing the idea that at one time brahman, mda and harkh 
meant very much the same thing. In Rv. ii. 18-7 mama 
hrahmendra ydhy achd the suggestion that brahman 
might be the same as barhis is sufficiently disproved Ity 
the next line ynrutrd hi riharyo babhutha. Clearly 
brahma denotes the prayer of the singer, which is to bring 
to his offering Indra as against the claims of other 
devotees. It is indeed admitted that the sense may lie 
“ Zauberlied, ’ an admission which is based on the 
conviction’" that in the Rgtedu all sacrifice is magic, all 
prayers are spells. This view of religion is doubtless 
Common, but perhaps rather old fashioned. The concep- 
tion that man originally was a magician, whose conversion 
to a sense of dependence on external powers, and therefore 
to religious reverence, was due to proof that magic might 
fail, is rather naive. Magic and religion may be 
inextricably combined in any man’s belief, but there is no 
reason to suppose that either springs from the other, and 
the belief that the priests of the Rgveda were magic 
woi’kers, instigated by^ craving for Daksiniis, is probably a 
wholly oiie sided way of looking on their activities. 
There is at present a certain inability among disillusioned 
modern thinkei’s to envisage the nature of prayer and the 
rel.ation of him who prays to the object of prayer. It 
seems unreal and irrational, and it is tempting to replace 
it by the simple foianula of magic, but the tendency is due 
to a false and narrow psychology which ignores the higher 
elements in thought. 

Other passages adduced etpially lend no aid to the 
t.heory that Brahman has ever the sense of barhis. In 
Rv. vii. 28-1 we have again the invitation to come to our 
Brahman, followed by the quite decisive words viqve cid 
dhi tvd cihavanta martdh, showing that what is meant is 


Jiralniinn, pp. — 5. 
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prayer, not stiew. In Ev. iii. 8-2 the sat^rificial post is 
described as brahma namvano ajarami suvlram, and it is 
an impossible tour de force to imagine that here the grass 
wound round the post is meant. More interesting is the 
suggestion’* that brahmacdrin is to be explained as 
hralimnnd mha carati, the reference being to the girdle of 
mnuja grass, which is the characteristic sign of the 
initiated youth. It is an ingenious, but no doubt unten- 
able, suggestion, for a more plausible sense and construc- 
tion can be easily worked out. When in Ev. vii. 35-7 
ftoma and brahma are combined, it is the most natural 
thing ill the world, the one is the materia.! olTering, the 
other the prayer. So in Rv. i. 1-0-4 the (“ombination of 
brahma and yajham is not “ spell ” and “ sacrifiiie,” but 
“ prayer ” and “ sacrifice.” The meaning is seen clearly 
in such a passage as Rv. i. 47-2 Kanvdso mm brahma 
knwanty ndhrare temm sii grnutarh haram. The sense 
is not “ magic rite,” but, as havam vshows, simply 
“ prayer,” the sound of which is to be heard. When we 
find brohmand randamdnah Rv. i. 24-11 the plain sense is 
“ praise ” including prayer, not “ spell.” it is a 
complete misunderstanding of early thought to ignore the 
fact that prayers can strengthen the gods; when in 
Rv. viii. 62-4 we have d ydhi kruMvdma ta Indra brnhmdni 
mrdhand, there is no need to suppose that magic rites arc 
meant rather than prayers. If Atri (Rv. v. 40-6) frees 
the sun from the darkness of eclipse it may as well be by 
prayer as any spell, and Vasistha’s deeds (Rv. vii. 18-4; 
33-3) like those of Viijvamitra (Rv. iii, 53, 12 and 13), in 
favour of his patrons may just as well have been 
accomplished liy the efficacy of his prayers as by spells. 
Neither, in the view of modern science, could have any 
effective result, and we have not the slightest reason to 

I huh, |>. 7(5, u, 5. 
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suppose that the Indian mind wjis devoted to spells, to 
the exclusion of prayer. There were doubtless then as 
now two types of mind, those who believed that the divine 
could be affected by elal)orate ritual of magic type, and 
those who upheld the power of supplication not to compel 
but to persuade the divine grace. 

It would serve no purpose to go over all the passages 
adduced; when brahma kr is found, it may well mean 
“ offering prayer ” and not “ performing magic rites,” 
and in many passages the choice of the rendering must 
remain doubtful, for it is not disputed that there is magic 
beside religion in the Rgveda, while in the Athnrva-veda 
we may often render Brahman simply by “ charm.” Nor 
is it doubtful that the Brahmana texts indicate that the 
magic view of religion was prevailing among those 
responsible for these works. But that helps us little to 
determine the earlier sense of Brahman. Dogmatism in 
face of the counter dogmatisms above discussed is unwise, 
but there seems much to be said for the old fashioned idea 
that the essential meaning of Brahman in the Rgveda is 
drawn from the higher side of man’s nature, and that it 
denotes the devotion in man which expresses itself in 
prayer. Brahman then denotes these subjective and 
objective sides of one idea, the feeling and its expression. 
Hence it is easily used for the holy texts, a meaning which 
Dr. Griswold'® and Professor Oldenberg^' recognise as 
fundamental in the Rgveda. 

From this personal sense, how are we to pass to the 
(;osmic force of the term?'- It is natural to base this upon 
the importance of the sacred text or in its lower sense the 
spell ; what accomplishes divine grace, or compels the 

lirahmaii : a Studu in. th-e Historn of Indian Fhilo.sonhu 

1900). 

>1 GN. 1916 pp. 715 ff. 

Keith, Reliyion, and Philniiophy of the Veda, il, 441 — 5. 
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gods, can be regarded by the priestly mind as the vital 
element in the world, and becomes the term to express the 
cosmic essence. But it is not improbable that a psycho- 
logical element of the highest importance is also operative. 
It must be remembered that in devotion the experience of 
mystics points unmistakably to the sense of unity witli the 
divine, however difficult it is to formulate this concejition. 
It is possible, therefore, that the term for devotion should 
come to be applied to that essence with which the devotee 
is united in the devotion, and that Brahman should 
acquire the sense of “ holy power,” which appears to me 
to be very common in the Brahmanas. That explains also 
simply the employment of the term in these texts for the 
Hrahman class. They are the living embodiments of the 
holy power, just as the Ksatriyas embody the Ksatra, 
“ ruling power.” 

Professor Charpentier^* is well aware of the ditliculty 
of developing from the use of Brahman as “ spell ” the 
tosmic sense. He suggests that there is a transition in 
the use of Brahman occasionally as “ Zauberwesen.” 
Hut the evidence for such a use is minimal, and far from 
cogent. When we are told in Rv. x, 01-7 of the incest of 
I’rajapati, the text continues svddhyo ’janayan brahma 
derd vdstos 'patim vratapdm nir atakmn. It is suggested 
that the gods are descrilied as producing a magic being, 
namely the dread Rudra, here descrilied as Vastospati. But 
the point of the verse is lost in this rendering; the word 
fxudhyo is significant; the gods applied the holy power 
that is within them, and so created Vastospati; whether 
Rudra here lie thought of or not, matters little. Similarly 
there can be no reason to suppose that in the assertion 
(TS. V. 4-4’4) that the krstidjinn is the symbol {rnpa) of the 
Brahman we have any reference to a “ Zauberwesen.” 


Jhahmmt, pp. 133 — 7, 
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It is plain that the sentence merely means that the black 
antelope skin is a characteristic of the Brahman class, 
the iiK’orpo ration of the holy power. 

It is easy on this understanding of the term to under 
stand tlie term Brahinacarin. It does not denote one who 
practises abstinence or celibacy, meanings which Brahman 
cannot have; it means one who practise-s holiness, one 
who ljusies himself about the holy power, or who walks in 
the path of holiness. Whether the compound is to be 
resolved brahma or brahmnna carati matters nothing to 
the sense. What is practically impossible is to suppose 
tha,t til is obviously far from early term maintains a 
meaning of Brahman whicdi admittedly can be conjured 
only for other instanc’es where the word is used. 

I II. Since the views above rejected were expressed 
a still more revolutionary d(x;trine has licen propounded, 
which allows room for acceptaJice of the doctrine of 
Professor Charpentier. M. Dum^zil devotes a study, 
FlanK'n-Iirahman" to establishing the existence of a root 
bhelfjh whence can be derived brahman, barhis, barha, 
‘tail of a peacock,’ upabarhana, ‘ mattress,’ in Latin 
flamrn, and in Greek pharmakos, applied to a scapegoat, 
pharma kov , ‘ reme<ly.’ The root in (piestion would have 
a religious, magic meaning, which he does not undertakc 
to determine. Now as regards comparison with flamrn 
there is the authority of so good an authority as 
Kretschmer for its possibility.''’ It is, of course, objeift- 
ed that, if flag-ma gives flamma, then flag-men would 
not be represented l>y flameii; on the other hand Vergilian 
manuscripts have the form flammen, w'hich would be in 
order. The comparison with pharmakos, phurmakon, 
assuming that the words are the same — the Ionian poets 


’ ' Aiuiult .'i (In M u:<i‘c (htlmef:, Li ( 15 ) 35 ). 

Kiiilrlf NHf/^ p. 127. Cf. Mrillot, Histoirc tie la lanf/tn' 
(tflinr, p. 78. 
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j;ave a long a in phnrmakos, and the Attic short a may be 
'iue to the analogy of the neuter — is untenable as a matter 
of strict comparison. M. Dum^zil*® naturally takes 
refuge in the contention that we have in Indo-European 
unaccountable divergences in words which must be 
ultimately the same as in the word for ‘ liver/ Sanskrit 
■plihd, Greek splen, I.atin lien, Irish Lithuanian 

Iiluz7i'is, and so on. The difficulty of this argument is 
obvious. Where there is essentially sajneness of meaning, 
we may have to accept, despite difficulties, identity of 
origin for words; where there is no immediate sameness 
t)f meaning and divergence of form, we are not entitled 
to seek to reconstruct sameness of signification on the 
assumption of ultimate identity of the words. 

M. Dum^zil’s effort to find sameness of signification 
rests on a reconstruction of religious beliefs. Fascinated 
by Sir J. Frazer’s evidence in The Golden Bough of the 
connection between the king and vegetation and the death 
of the king to revive life in nature, he stresses the legend 
of (junalajepa as suggesting the former practice of slaying 
the son of the king or a substitute. With this he connects 
the accounts of victims treated as kings before sacrifice, 
and so evolves the theory that the Brahmans achieved 
their historical position, as originally the substitutes for 
the royal victim, treated for a time as royal, and thus 
made equivalent in value to the king for sacrificial 
purposes. The actual sacrifice would be performed, to 
judge from the Qunah^epa legend, by other future victims 
of whom there would be a number, since the kingly 
^‘acrifice is needed to counter famine, epidemic among 
men and beasts, and perhaps periodically to strengthen 
the life of nature. Gradually actual sacrifices cease to 
claim human victims; the Brahman, however, sacratus et 

Op. cit. p. 95. 

F. 9 
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sac ran s, the recognised mediator between men and 
supernatural powers, has secured his position and the 
caste is established. He had already drawn to himself 
concern with other sacrificial rites; he is the living 
aspect of those magic practices which are in some measure 
his equivalent, since they are called Brahman in the 
neuter ; l)oth are remedies to secure good. From this 
history we can understand the relation of the Brahmans 
and the K§atriyas in Indian history. The former claim, 
the latter con(‘e<le, pre-eminence, but it is never carried 
into actuality; this is a reminiscence of the time when the 
real king and the fi(;tive king, the permanent and the 
temporary substitute, coexisted as indispensable to each 
other, but the substance of authority rested with the 
former, while the latter was accorded in theory higher or 
coequal rights. Further, the original character of tlie 
Brahman explains the position assigned in the texts” to 
the Brahman priest in the narrow technical sense at tlie 
sacrifice. Thereat he neither acts nor speaks, but 
watches its <;ourse, prepared to intervene to remedy errors. 
But he obtains half the sacrificial gifts. Does this not 
denote that, unlike the other priests, he is consubstantial 
with the sacrifice which he himself once was ? Moreover, 
in the famous Purusa hymn, Rgceda, x, 90, we have in 
mythical form a reflex of the ancient rite of the slaying 
of the king, transformed into a picture of the creation 
of the universe, and of the Brahman as the highest of the 
castes, from the sacrifice of Purusa., who is none other 
than the Brahman par excellence.’** 

All this is admirably ingenious, but its weakness 
becomes obvious when the foundation on which the 
structure is based is closely scrutinised. What is the 
evidence for the death of a royal victim to revive the life 

'■ Koidi, op. fit. i, 296, 297. 

1** Op. cit. pp. 86 — 96. 
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i>f nature? The Tunahijepa legend says nothing of the 
kind.*” It is simply absurd as it stands; the king anxious 
foi’ a son promises to slay him in return. If the story is 
not a priestly imagining, it points rather to the type of 
legend where the death of a son is offered as the price of 
some greater boon. There is not the slightest trace of 
the idea that the king must periodically be slain or some 
member of his house in lieu. Bohita seeking a substitute, 
of course, falls into the normal ])attern of sul)stituted 
victims, and Varuna’s acceptance of a Brahman as a more 
than worthy equivalent follows immediately from the 
Brahman authorship, without any need to appeal to 
fictive kings, of whom Vedic literature has no trace. No 
further evidence is alforded by the treatment in the 
A(ivamedha of an Atreya. as a scapegoat; the suggestion 
that he was originally killed has no support in the texts, 
s( ill less the idea that he was a representative of the king, 
who originally was offered to Varuna, the rite ultimately 
going back to mere slaying of the king as nature magic. 
'Phe Purusamedha-” is of no value as evidence; it is clearly 
a. hypothetic rite, built by the Sutra Jiiakers on the 
A9vamedha; of an actual offering of Brahmana or 
Ksatriya therein the Brahmanas have no hint. No value 
whatever attaches to the tale of Mann’s proposed sacrifice 
of his wife, found in the Mait rdyarnya Samhitd^^ and 
elsewhere. To deduce from it the view that the king was 
at one time compelled to sacrifice his wife is a mere flight 
of imagination, as is the further suggestion that Indra's 
motion, related in the Kdthaka Samhita'^ in slaying the 
two Brahmans who advised Manu’s evil deed, reflects the 


laKeitli, op. fit. i, 262, 266, 282, 286; 
pp. 01 ff. 

Kfitli, op. cil. i, 647-348. 

"* iv, 8, 1. 
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offering of Brahmans as substitutes. We certainly do 
not need this theory to explain the high rank of Brahmans 
or their entertainment by kings which brings the latter 
the profits set out in the Rgveda.-^ The position of the 
Brahman priest at the sacrifice is naturally explained by 
his later introduction into the rites, and his claims for a 
special share of the gifts were no doubt essentially based 
on his magic powers. The sacrifice of Puru§a is of much 
disputed origin the theory suggested by M. Dum^zil is 
far from being the most probable. 

The effort to find a parallel development through 
which the Roman Flamen, originally a victim substituted 
for the King, became the flamen sacrornm pofuU Romani 
seems wholly unsuccessful. The endeavour to connect 
him with human sacrifice has to rest on the presence of 
his wife as a spectator at the festival in May when 
scapegoats represented by dummies were hung up and 
finally thrown into the Tiber. The purificatory and 
rain-making character of the rite is plain ; whether it was 
ever connected with human sacrifice is disputed and 
doubtful, but the Flamen has nothing to do with it, and 
it is a Vestal virgin who throws the dummies into the 
stream, the Flamen’s wife naturally attending. The only 
other point adduced is the assertion of Dion Cassius^® 
that in 46 B.C. Caesar sacrificed two soldiers, the 
sacrificers being the Pontifices and the priest of Ares, 
presumably the Flamen of Mars. It suffices to note that 
no other connection between this Flamen and human 
sacrifice is even hinted at, and Caesar’s action, if real and 
not a mere rumour put about by his critics, was plainly 
no proper sacrifice but a wholly abnormal proceeding. 

2a iv, 50, 8. 

2> Keiili, op. oit. n, 019 — 2i. 

aa Wardo Fowler, The Itommi Festivals, pp. Ill — 21. 
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N^eedless to say, activity in sacrificing, had it been proved, 
■,vould not in the least have pointed to the original sacrifice 
of the Flamen himself. 

In the relations of the Rex and the Flamen there is 
nothing whatever to suggest sacrifice of the latter in lieu 
of the former. M. Dumdzil can only find it in the fact 
that the wife of the Flamen offers to Jupiter a ram in 
regm, ‘ in the royal house.’ whence Jullian^^ naturally 
suggests that the sacrifice may originally have belonged 
to the Rex or his wife. This accords excellently with the 
traditional origin-*^ of the Flamen, to share the sacrificial 
burden of the Rex, a fact which explains all those 
privileges which the Flamen shares with the historic Rex 
saerifieulus. 

M. Dumezil’s further efforts to find essential parallels 
between Brahman and Flamen are inconclusive. 
Similarities between ancient priesthoods, Indian, Latin 
or Jewish are numerous, and there are many significant 
distinctions between Brahman and Flamen pointing to 
divergence of ideas. A Brahman does not cease to be 
one, if his wife dies nor does his wife play any part 
similar to that of the wife of the Flamen. The Flamen 
must marry a virgin, a Brahman may marry a woman 
even if she has had ten non-Brahman spouses before. 
The Flamen dialis may not spend a night outside the city; 
wherever a learned Brahman is, there is a city. There 
is nothing whatever to prove original identity of the 
llrahman and Flamen. Nor is the case improved by 
referring to harhis and Avestan harasman, the bundle of 
leaves held by the priest, which is compared with the 
twigs which, tied up, appear in the coiffure, the 


Article Fhiwen in Daremberg* and Snglio's Dictionnnlre, 
1, 1163//. 

Dumezil, op. cit. pp. 50, 51. 

20 Atharvavedii, v, 17, 8, 9. 
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characteristic part of the costume of the Flamen and his 
spouse. This remarkable view is supported by evidenot* 
of a (Celtic tale,’'” which relates the healing of the king of 
the Tuatha De Danann by the physician Dian Cecht, wIki 
supplies a silver hand to replace that lost in battle and 
also slays in anger his son Miach, who had been experi 
menting with the hand. This, we are to believe, is ji 
relic of sacrifice of a substitute necessary to restore the 
vigour of the king. From Miach’s grave grow herhs of 
all kinds. This, we are assured, helps us to under- 
stand how the vegetation harsfunau of the Iranians can 
in essence be the same thing sis the hunuin Brahman of the 
Indians. The argument is hopelessly farfetched; tlio 
growth of herbs from the tombs of the dead is world-witle, 
and the link Avith barhia, the ssicrificial strew, is simply 
non-existent. In the Pharmakoi ritusils**' of Athens, 
Kolophon, Abdera, and Marseilles, we hsive sidmittedly 
not a trace of connection with former kingship. We hsivc 
simply rites of expulsion of evils and vegetation magic. 
Hellenic as opposed to non-Hellenic origin is wholly 
problematic, and we cannot say if the name used is really 
cognate with phdrmakon, or if it is a case of an Asisinic 
word altered by folk etymology to accord with the well- 
known phdrmakon. That word itself seems to have 
abs()lutely nothing to do with Brahman, but to be cognate 
to Lithuanian bnriu, ‘ to practise magic. 

The new attempt, therefore, seems to fail as 
completely as those of Professors Hertel and Charpentier 
to throw fresh light. Brahman, whether cognate or not 
with Old Irish hricht, ‘ spell,’ and Old Icelandic bragr, 

ilucCiillooh, Myth, of All Jiacrs, iii, 25 — 8. 

Gilbert Mumiy, The Iiifte of the (rreek Epic, Ajipeiidix A. 

•^^Walde, V er(jleirhen(h’!< Worterhuch, ii, HU. (^iniiectioH 
with ilie root seen in Sanskrit hhar, so that it would, denote ‘ wha< 
the eartb bears/ ‘ iilant/ is inueli less plausible. 
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■ poetic art,’“® seems naturally to denote prayer and the 
iiiental attitude which induces prayer. In this sense Ave 
ijiay find a solution to the question of the original meaning 
of the divine name, Brhaspati. On the whole it is 
improbable that he is the “ lord of tlie high heaven ’’ the 
word seems a late formation, and probably denotes rather 
“ lord of prayer,”’’ like Brahmanaspati , though conceiv- 
al)ly in either case the sense might Iha “ lord of holy 
j)ower.””‘ In these issues where certainty is impossible, 
the claim to achieve it marks a failure fo recognise the 
boujuls to our knowledge set by the nature of our 
materials. When these limits to our knoAvledge are 
[)assed, for a scholar to feel certainty is legitimate, to 
demand acceptance of that certainty from others is 
unwise. 

<(stlioff. BU. x.\iv, I la ff. Cf. \Vahlt>, op. cil. ii, 172; 
CjUMiov, /,rs ] ado-K tnutprens , p. 

•** (.Muirpeiitior, lliuilnmin, p. 00. 

Ct. Mardonoll, Vedic /fntdf.r, ]). 84. A [find, 

(frtnmn, ii, t?4(i, has “ Ilorr <Km* OpfViknifi . ” Seo Kriili op. (.‘it. 
il, t-kS. 

llopkiiis, Ethics nf India^ p. 85, holds that Hrahinau 
I'linia r il y <h»not('s pow(*r, hut this is on tlM' whoh? iinprohahh*. <M. 
his Ortijin find E ro! ufiun of Ecltt/lon , |)]). J108, r*U)!>. 
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PBOf. Dk. Stkn Konoav, 

Ethnoffraphiske Museum, Oslo. 

Tlie word medha is of frequent occurrence, espeeinlly 
in Vedic literature, and there docs not seem to l)e nuich 
(lonl)t about its meaning’. Alonior Williams translates 
‘mental vigour, intelligence, prudence, wisdom’, eliminating 
the rendering ‘vitality, pow^er, vigour’ given as the first one 
liy IvOtli. An examination of the Itigveda jiassages where tlie 
word occurs shows that it is nowhere necessary to adopt 
the latter explanation. 

Medlid was evidently considered an important asset ; 
1. IS. G, sddasah ■pdtim..>sanim medham uydsisam ‘1 have 
gone to the great Lord for gain and medha 1 1. S-f. 7, /dm no 
data marnto. . .sanim ...medham, ‘give us, O Maruls, gain and 
medha' ; V. 27. 4, dddad Tea san/ni pate dddan medham 
r/dyaU, ‘ giving gain to him who goes with a hymn, giving 
medha to the pious’; IX. S2. G, nsme dhehi ■■sant'm medham 
aid iirdeah ‘place with ns gain, medha and fame*. It will he 
seen that the word is often found together with sani and the 
two terms are also found continued in the other texts. In 
IX. 9. 9, sani is replaced hy gam akvam and sear is added : 
pdvamdna mdhi srdvo gttm dsvam rasi v~irdmt I sdnd medhtim 
Sana svdh ‘O Soma, thou givest great fame, cow' and horse, 
Iiossossed of heroes, give medha, give light’. Here gdm 
asvam, with or wdthout sravnh, looks almost like an explana- 
tion of sffM'i. Wealth and medha were consequently associat- 
ed in the pious wishes. 

In several places medha is connected with designations 
of the hymn or used to denote the hymn itself : 1. 16.5. 14, « 
ydd. • aismtifk cakre manydsya medha, ‘since Manya’s 
medha, has brought os hither’ ; IV. 5B. 10, t/i? hdr% 
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medhdyokthtl mddanta hididya cakrilh, ‘who, rovellin}? 
in medhd, in hymn, made the two bays for Indra’ ; 
V. 42. 13, pm sii mahd siiHarandyn medhdm giram 
hhare, ‘for the f'reat well-protecting: one, I bring: forward tiiy 
medhd, my song’ ; VII. 104. 6, iydini mat(h...ydm vdm 
hdtmnt parihinonii medhdyd, ‘this mental product which 1 
emit is an invocation to you with medhd’ ; VI 11. 52. 9, stotur 
medhd asfksata, ‘the worshipper’s medhds were produced’ ; 
IX. 26. 3, tdm vedhdrn, medhdydhyan pdmmdnam ddhi dydvi 
‘that disposer, being purified, that urged with medhd towards 
heaven’ ; IX. 65. 16, rdjd medhdhhir lyate, ‘the king proceeds 
through medhds' ; IX. 107. 25, pdvamdnd (tsrk;f(ita... medhdm 
abhi praydmsi ca, ‘being purified they have been emitted 
towards the medhd and enjoyments.' 

Finally medhd is ascribed to rta in VIII. 6. 16, ahdm id 
dhi pitiis pdri medhdm rtdsya jagrdbha I ahdrii sfmja ivdjani, 
‘as I have received from the father Truth’s medhd, I was 
born like the sun.’ 

It is evident that medhd is a mental force, which 
enables its possessor to handle the hymn and turn it to 
account as a means of acquiring gain and wealth, and that 
it is as valuable as riches themselves. ‘Insight’, ‘wisdom’ 
and especially ‘prudence’ are TCnglish equivalents. It is 
apparently an abstract term, but such torms were generally 
conceived as forces with independent existence. And in an 
ancient pastoral society prudence would be highly valued 
and very important. 

This conception is certainly pre-Indian, derived from 
the period when Indians and Iranians had not finally 
separated. For we apparently trace the same word with a 
similar original meaning on Iranian soil, where it was 
destined to play a great role- It must, so far as I can see, 
be identified with Avestan and Ancient Persian mazddh, 
but known from the compound Ahuramazda, the highest god, 
mathishta hagdndm, of the ancient Porsifins. 
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The usual translation of the designation Ahnramazdah 
is *tlie Wise Lord’, mazddh being ox})laincd as a base ending 
in ah, corresponding to Indian as, and meaning ‘wise 
connected with the verb viazdd, ‘to take to licart’, ‘to mind’. 

Such a formation is no doubt possible ; cf. SUt. vedhas, 
Avestan vazdah, ‘leader’, ‘disposer’. Hut the inflexion of 
the word in Iranian dialects points in another direction. 

In Avestan we have nom. mazdd<* mazddh, ace. mazde^m 
— ^ 

dat. mazddi, gen. rnazdd. voc. muzdd. They are exactly 
parallel to forms such as nom. -shtd, acc. -shtam, dat. shtdi, 
gen. -shtd of the «-base -shtd, ‘standing’. The natural 
inference is that umzdd is an old d-base and not an «A-base. 

In Ancient Persian, it is true, we have the genitive 
mazddha, which points to an o/t-base. But then the 
Ancient Persian form Auramazdd is a later development, 
being no more, as in Avestan, two separate words, 
ahum and rnazdd, both inflected, and in the Qdthds more 
frequently arranged in the sequence rnazdd ahum, but 
having become a single word, the name of a strongly 
personified god. And the long d of mazddha shows that w'o 
have not before us an old inherited genitive of an «//-base. 

Moreover, the word rnazdd is also known from another, 
comparatively old, Iranian dialect, where it has been 
developed in quite a different way. In Saka the word 
urmaysda, i.e., auramazdd, means ‘Sun’, and it forms the 
nom. urmaysde<*auramazddh, but thd gen. urmaysddnii 
and the nom. pi. urmaysddna. In other words, the base is 
treated as ending in dn and not in ah. 

Within Sanskrit itself we have an exact parallel to this 
double modification of an old «-base. In the word panthd, 
path, wo seem to have a very irregular infloction. In the 
singular we find nom- panthdh, acc. panthdm and panthdnam, 
gen. pathas, etc., in the plural nom. panthdh, panthdsah and 
panthdnah, acc. pathah, instr. pathihhih. So far as 1 can 
see, the only satisfactory explanation of this state of things 
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is that we have to do with a base panthd, with the corres- 
ponding weak form pathi, before vowels path. Forms sucli 
as pcmlhdnam, pnnlhdnah are duo to a contamination with 
the inflection of a/i-basos such as adhvan, wiiile panthdsal 
owes its existence to the influence of tliemcs ending in ws, 
which would coincide with pantha in the nom. sing. 

1 think tluit we must assume a similar development in 
the case of Iranian mazild. It is originally an d-basc and if it 
is identical with Indian H/erf/id, it must from the beginuing 
be a feminine noun, meaning ‘ wisdom’, ‘ prudence formed 
in the same way as the old word sraddhd, ‘faith’. And 
then the Iranian A-teruiination must be secondary. 

The necessary inference is that medhd, mazdd, is an 
ancietit Aryan term, denoting a mental form which was 
highly valued as an important factor in the Aryan’s life. If 
he was filled with medhd he might hope to succeed in cattle- 
breeding and husbandry, just as ‘ vigour ’ was his support 
in lights and struggles. 

It is a well-known fact that the ancient Aryans looked 
on such apparently abstract conceptions as universal forces 
and almost as substances, Avhich had their own independent 
existence, and which could be propitiated and utilised by 
human beings. In the Nirukta we road: ydea kdea halakrtir 
Indrakarmaiva tat, ‘ Avhorever there is a mighty deed, that is 
India’s work ’. Hero wo still seem to feel the original 
conception of Indra : ho is vigour personified. And we 
got the same impression from the freciuent association of 
Indra’s name with w’ords such as narya, from the base nar, 
which is still at the present day used as a verb meaning ‘ to 
be able ’, ‘ to be powerful ’ in Parachi'. Indra’s name has 
long ago been e.xplained by Professor Jacobi®, as derived 
from this very base. 

'■ Georg Morgenslierne, Indo- Aryan Frontier Languages, 
Vol. I. 0.slo p. 27(3. 

* Kuhns Zeilschrifty xxxi, p. f3U3. 
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In a similar way Varuna and Mitra are rtusya gopau 
‘ Trutli’s herdsuum divine personifications of tlie notion 
and forces constituting rta. 

It is a priori not unlikely that ‘ prudence ’ was hypos- 
tasized in a similar way. There is, it is true, scarcely any- 
thing in the Rigveda which points to such a state of things. 
Medlia is usually spoken of more or less as a personal asset, 
though ATII. 6. 10 connects it with rta. Hut then our gene- 
ral impression of the conditions prevailing in the period 
represented by the Rigveda is that ‘ vigour ’ then played a 
greater role than ‘ prudence ’• 

The state of things seems to have been different in the 
pastoral and agricultural milieu to which Zarathushtra 
belonged. Vigour and physical power there was, but such 
forces were more dangerous than beneficent for the common 
people, whose chief aim Avas peaceful husbandry. Their higher 
ideals were apparently better covered by notions such as 
drmaiti, or, more correctly, aramati, 'proper thought/ vohtt 
manah^ ‘ good mind, ’ amoratdt, ‘ freedom from death , 
haurmtdt ‘ health ’, etc. And here mazdd, ‘ prudence ’, 
probably also had its place. 

Similar forces are also sometimes spoken of as semi- 
divine powers in the Rigveda: aramati {Avestan drmaiti), 
nnuinati ‘ consent ’, aditi ‘ infinity’, kraddhd, ‘ faith, etc. 
But bala ‘ vigour ’ and similar forces are much more promi- 
nent to the mind. 

Zarathushtra’s system is in full agreement with the 
state of things wo have assumed for his surroundings. Most 
of his moral and religious conceptions were no doubt taken 
from the prevailing notions of his people. Rut his system 
bears a strongly personal stamp, and it seems probable that 
his own inspiration prompted him to proclaim mazdd, as the 
highest principle, as the Lord Mazda, mazddh ahuro or 
ahuro mazddh. He rejected the worship of the daovas, the 
deified physical forces in life and the universe, and took his 
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stand on another conception of divinity, whicli also belonfys 
to the ancient Aryan period, the conception covered by the 
term astmt, ‘ lord of which the eternal rta ‘ truth and 
established order formed a prominent part. 

It is probable that even in the Aryan period people had 
begun to believe in a single, highest, asnra. We may draw 
that inference from a comparison of the asura Varuna, the 
groat Samrtij, and Ahuramazda, the sole god. But we have 
not the slightest indication to the effect that this great god 
W’as designated as medhas, muzdah. It seems more probable 
that this combination is due to Zarathushtra. He singled 
out mazdd^ ‘prudence’, among the mental and moral forces 
which were felt to be the surest assets in daily life, charac- 
terized it as the Lord, and so the god Ahuramazda became 
the only one. And this led to mazdd itself being conceived 
as a god, and the masculine nominative termination h was 
added. 

If I am right, we seem to be justified in drawing the 
conclusion from the occurrence of the name Mazdaka in an 
Assyrian inscription of the eighth century B.G., that Zara- 
thushtra cannot belong to the sixth. 



THE DATE OF TiVARADEVA 


Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., 

Morris College, Nagpur. 

The date of Tivaradeva has till now remained an 
unsolved problem of ancient Indian history. While 
editing the Kudopali plates of Mahabhavagupta II 
Prof. Kielhorn remarked, “ The ICajiiii copperplate 
inscription of Mahasiva Tivaradeva undoubtedly belongs 
to alx)ut the middle of the eighth century.”’ This date 
has been accepted by other scholars like Dr. D. R. 
Rhandarkar,” Prof. R. D. Banerjee/* and R. B. 
Dr. Hiralal* without further examination. As the date 
of Tivaradeva foimis the central pivot on which turn the 
dates of not only the Somavarii^i kings of Kosala 
(Chhattisgarh) and Orissa, but also those of Vishnu- 
kundin, ^^arabhapura and Bailodbhava Kings, who were 
connected with him in some way or other, it is necessary 
to examine the question in the light of new evidence that 
has recently become available. 

Prof, Kielhorn assigned the alx>ve date to T'ivaradeva 
on the evidence of palaeography, language and style.® 
Only two charters of Tivaradeva have been di.scovered till 
now — the liajiiu plates edited by Dr. Fleet® and the 
Baloda plates edited by Dr. Hultzsch.^ Both these 


• Ep. Ind. IV p. 258. 

-■ Ep. liul. XVIII p. 240. 

rtistory of Orissa Vol. I pp. 204 ainl 225. 
^ Ep. Ind. XI p. 185. 

Ind. Aiit. XVIIl p. 180. 

® Gupta Inscriptions No. 81. 

7 Ep. Ind. VTI p. 102. 
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charters are inscril)ed in box-headed characters which 
closely resemble those of the Viikataka and Sarabhapura 
kings. When Prof. Kielhorn wrote the relation of 
Vakataka and Gupta kings was not known. He, there- 
fore, accepted Dr. Fleet’s identification of Maharaja- 
dhiriija Devagupta, the maternal grand-father of the 
Vakataka king Pravarasena II, with Devagupta of 
Magadha, the son of Adityasena, mentioned in the Deo 
Barnark inscription” and assigned the Dudia plates of 
Pravarasena II to the beginning of the 8th century and 
Balaghat f)lates of Prithvlsliena and the Pajim plates 
of Tivaradeva to the second half of the same 
century.** 

Since then the Poona and Riddhapur plates of 
T’rabhavatTgupta have definitely proved that Mahai-aja- 
dhiruja Devagupta was none other than Chandragupta II. 
The Vakatakas were thus contemporaries of the Early 
Gupta Kings and their records must, therefore, be refer- 
red to the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era. 
As stated above they are inscribed in lx)x-headed 
characters. The plates of Tivaradeva which arc also 
incised in similar characters can no longer be referred to 
the 8tli century on palseographic grounds. 

Nor is the evidence of language and style in favour 
of the late date. The charters of Tivaradeva are, indeed, 
composed in a style of high flourish, full of long 
compounds and puns,’** but so are those of many kings of 
Valabhi who flourished in the sixth and seventh centuries 


(Jiipia rnsr.H]>tioiis, I iiirodiuition p. 15. 

0 Ep. Ind. IX p. 270. 
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A.n.” We must, therefore, look elsewhere for a more 

reliable evidence for fixing the date of Tivaradeva, 

From several inscriptions found at Bhandak and 

►Sirpur, we get the following genealogy of the Somavaiiii^i 

Kings of Kosala (Chhattisgarh)^^ : — 

UDAYANA 

I 

r 1 

Indrabaia Nan>e not preserved 

_ I l__ 

r ' ' ^ (i) (4 (4) 

Nannadeva Is'anadeva Bhavadeva 

I Hanake.snri. 

r ^ 

Mahasiva Chandra^upta 

rivaradeva | 

Harsliai^iipla m. Vasata 

(daiif^htor of Sfirv a variiian 
King of Magadlia) 

Mahas^ivagupta Uapukesarin 

Baiarjuna 

From the Sirpur stone inscription of the time of 
Maha^ivagupta Balilrjuna, we learn that Balarjuna's 
mother Vasata was the daughter of Siiryavtarman ‘ who 
was born in the spotless family of the Varman Kings 
great on account of their supremacy over Magadha.’’* 
I'here is no king of this name in the dynasties of Magadha 


" Compare for instance 

etc. in the description of Dhrnvasena II of ValabhT — Botad 

Plates G. E. 310 (=629-630 A. D.). 

R.. D. Hiralal, List of Inscriptions in ('. P. and Derar, 
ccoiid Ed. p. 103. 

Cf, JurarfisriTJnifefi snw: 5 % 

S^Pirfir: ^1^: iPcft frUR;^: | 

gm tt:, 

JiTT ^<d Midfjnai II Ep. Ind. Vol. XT, 19I. 


F. XI 
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except the Maukhari prince Suryavarman whose Haraha 
stone inscription, incised in the reign of his father 
Tsanavarinan, is dated (Mrdava) Saihvat 611 (555 A.D.). 
The name of this prince is not known from other records 
of the Maukharis. As Suryavarman is called King in 
Sirpur stone irjscu'iption above referred to, he may have 
succeeded his father and ruled for a short time, though 
being a collateral his name is not mentioned in the records 
of his brother or his descendants. Chandragupta, the 
grandfather of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna was thus a 
contemporaiy of Suryavarman and flourished probably 
from 550 to 570 A.D. and his elder brother Tivaradeva 
from SaO to 550 A.D. 

The date thus arrived at for Tivaradeva is corroborat- 
ed by the evidence afforded by the records of Vishnu- 
kundin Kings. After examining all the available 
chartex’s of these kings Mi’. Dinesh Chandra Sarcar has 
given the following genealogy^* : — 

VIKUAMAUENDltA 

I 

Maharaja Govindavarman 
I 

Maharaja Madhavavarnian I 
(Years and 40 ?) 

r I 1 

Devavarinari Maiichaimabhattaraka (Raja) Vikramendra- 
I varrnan I 

Madhavavarman II (Maharaja) Indravurinan 

(Year 17 ?) (Year 27) 

Mahilraja Vilcrtneiidravarman II 
(Year 10) 

Maharaja Madhavavarman T was the most powerful 
King of the dynasty. He is described in his as well as 
his successors’ I’etiords as one who had performed a 
thousand (Agnishtoma) sacrifices and eleven a^vamedhas 

liuViiui Ilistorii'ul Quarterly Vol. IX p. 278. 

Pulonihurii Plates of Madhavavarman, Journal of Andhi'i 
Jlis. Kes. Society Vol. VI p. 20, 
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(Horse Sacrifices). He is also tfescribed in his plates as 





one who delighted the hearts of (or sported in 
company of) the best ladies in the mansions of the city of 
'fidvara. This expression has not yet been sfitisfactorily 
explained. Dr. Plultzsch took it to mean that MMhava- 
varman I lived at Trivaranagara but he could not identify 
the city. It seems clear, however, that Trivaranagara 
means the city of Trivara, i.a., Tivaradeva, King of 
Mahakosala. But then what does the above expression 
signify? It cannot mean that Madha.vavarman married 
a. lady from the family of Tivaradeva; for the expression 
refers to a number of ladies (g^sr^T) in the mansions 
of the city of Trivara whom he delighted. Besides 
Aladhavavarman is not known to have married any lady 
from the family of Tivaradeva. On the other hand 
he is said to have miirried a Vakataka princess, whose son 
Vikramendravarman is described in his son’s charter as 
one who adorned both the families of the Vishnukundins 
and Vakatakas. We must, therefore, take the expression 
to refer to Madhavavarman’s victory over Tivaradeva. 
Tivaradeva was a powerful King. He describes himself 
in his charters as STTR<H ‘ one who attained 
suzerainty over the whole Kosala countiy.’ A victory 
over such a great king must be a source of pride to 
Madhavavarman. Hence we find it referred to again and 
again in his inscriptions, much in the same way as 
Pulake^in the Second’s victory over Harsha, the lord 
paramount of North India, is mentioned in the records of 
his descendants. The idea that a victorious king 


Ipiir Flatos of Mrulliavavai'iiiaii, Ej). Ind. X.VI1 j). 2'H. 

" in the Chikkulla Plates, 

Kp. Ind. Vol. IV p. 193. Also cf. in the 

Ramatirtham plates. Ep. Ind. XII p. 133. 
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captivates the hearts of young ladies of the enemy’s city — 
nay even of the enemy’s family — occurs sometimes in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature.^* It would not, there- 
fore, be wrong to suppose that Madhavavarman I van- 
quished Tivaradeva. In any case, he was his 
contemporary. 

When did this Madhavavarman flourish? Ui.s 
Pulomburu plates'® record that when he crossed the 
Godavari to c*onquer the eastern region, he donated the 
village Pulomburu in the Guddavadivishaya to Siva- 
sarman, the son of Damasarman and grandson of Rudra- 
sarman of the Gautama gotra and Taittiriya Sakha on 
the occasion of a lunar eclipse which occurred on the full 
moon day of Phalguna. Again the Pulomburu plates®" 
of the Eastern Chalukya King dayasimha I, which were 
discovered along with the above plates of Madhava- 
varman, record the grant of the same village to Rudra 
sarman, the son of Sivasarman and grandson of Dama- 
sarman, of the Gotama gotra and Taittiriya Sakha. 
From the details given above it is quite clear that Siva- 
saiman, the donee of Madhavavarman’s plates, was the 
father of Rudra^arman who received the village from 
Jayasimha 1. It seems that Rudra^arraan, who is called 
‘ piirvagraharika ' (former owner of the donated village) 

ijfSr I 

llajsvsekhai'a’.s Viddliasrilaliliaiijika IV, 8. The King of Murala 
was an oyiponpiit of \ uv^arajacleva I. See my article in Ihe Annals 
of tlie Hliaiidarkar [iislitiile XI p. 309. C!f. also 

II V. 1069 Gaiulavalio 

ii) 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Society VI, p, 17. 

Ep. Ind. XrX p. 254. 
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[(jst possession of the village in the troublous times due to 
the invasions of Pulake^in II in the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D. He, therefore, seems to have made 
representations to Jayasimha I some time after peace and 
order had been established in the Kingdom and received 
the Agrahara village again from him. 

If we calculate the interval between the reigns of 
Madhavavarman T and Jayasimha I, we find that a period 
of alxmt sixty years must have elapsed lietween these two 
rulers. Mjadhavavarman’s Pulomburu plates are dated in 
the 40th year of his reign.-' They were, therefore, issued 
towards the close of his reign. He seems to have ruled 
over an extensive empire, for he performed as many as 
eleven asvamedhas. Three of his sons are known from 
inscriptions. 1. Devavarman, 2. Mafichannabhattaraka®® 
and 3. V ikramendravarman. As Madhavavarman had 
a long reign of more than forty years, none of his sons 
seems to have succeeded him.®’"* In any case we do not 
know of any plates issued by them. Madhavavarman II, 
the grandson of Madhavavarman I, who calls himself the 
lord of Triku^a and Malaya mountains, seems to have held 
possession of the western provinces after the death of 
Madhavavarman I, while another grandson Indravarman 
seems to have succeeded him in the East. His plates are 
dated in the 27th regnal year. He is not likely to have 
reigned much longer for his son Vikramendravarman is 
said to have come to the throne when he was a mere boy.®* 


die view of Mr. I). V. Sarkar (I.H.Q. IX 

i'. 275). 

The name of this prince occurs towards the end of the 
Ipiir plates (First Set), Ep. XVII p. y34. None of his 
'ifseeiidaiits arc known. 

It is not(!WO!thy that no royal titles are prefixed to their 
aanies even in the records of their sons. 




t; wirtst: 
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Vikramendravarman’s plates were issued in his tentli 
regnal year. The reigns of Indravarraan and his son thus 
cover a little more than 37 years. As no successor of 
Vikraniendravarman is known, he seems to have been 
dethroned by Pulakesin II, who placed his brother 
Kubjavishnuvardhana in charge of the Eastern province. 
He reigned for about 18 years (615 — 633 A.D.). As the 
Pulomburu plates of Jayasimha I referred to above are 
dated in the fourth regnal year, we can calculate the 
interval between the two sets of Pulomburu plates as 
follows : — 

Indravarman ... ... 27 years. 

Vikraniendravarman ... 10 years. 

Vishnuvardhana ... 18 years. 

Jayasiriiha ... ... 5* years. 

'60 years. 

As Madhavjivarman I, Indravarman and Vikrmendra- 
varman may have continued to reign for some years after 
their respective plates were issued, this figure may have 
to be increased by about ten years, i.e., a period of about 
seventy years may have elapsed between these two gifts. 
It appears that Siva^arman was a young man, say 25 to 
30 years of age, when he accompanied Madhavavarman in 
his expedition to the east and received his charter on the 
bank of the GodiivarT while his son Rudrasarman was 
an old man of fifty or sixty, when he regained the lost 
Agrahara village from Jayasimha. Now Jayasimha 
issued his plates in circa 637 A.D. Deducting 70 years 
from this we get c. 567 A.D. as the approximate date of 
Madhavavarman’s plates. We find that there was a 
lunar eclipse in the month of Phalguna in 565 A.D. This 
may, therefore, be accepted as the date of Madhava- 

* willi M.r. Kouiasokliarii Slianna I nnul Hic 

synii)<)l in .Inynsiiiilia’s I’uloiiibiini i>lutos as b. 
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varman’s plates. As these plates were issued in his 40th 
regnal year, we may ai;cept 525-568 as the probable 
duration of Madhavavarman’s leign.-’ We have fixed 
alx)ve 530 to 550 A.D. as the date for Tivaradeva on the 
evidence of the Sirpur inscription, which we thus find 
eorrol)orated by the date of Madhavava?haan, who, as 
described in his charters was a contemporary of 
'J'ivaradeva. 

We must next proceed to consider the arguments 
advanced by some scholars to corroborate Kielhorn’s date 
for Tivara. (1.) Hai Bahadur Dr. Hiralal places the 
Sirpur Laxnian Temple inscrij)tion of Tivaradeva’s 
l)rothei‘’s grandson Maha.sivagupta Brilarjuna in the 
eighth or ninth century A.l).-"'* But the (diaracters of the 
in.seription are decidedly earlier. 11. B. Hiralal liimself 
lias drawn attention to what he calls the antiquated forms 
of the letters ?!j, q-, q, q-, The forms of q, K, 

2r, and W, show that it must be placed earlier than the 
8th century. They closely resemble the letters in the 
t) an jam plates of the time of ^a.^anka. (dated 619-620 
.\.T).). It would not therefore be wrong to refer it to the 
first half of the 7tb century A.D. 

(2) The Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I (Saka 
Haiiivat 793) mention that (Jrovinda 111 first encountered 
and defeated Nagabhata. and Chandragupta when he 


Agreeing with Mr. D. (!. Sarkar J. have idejilified Mfulhava- 
vaiiiiaTi of I’ul(»iiihurn j’hitcs witli Madliavavarman 1 ineiiiioiied 
ill till' (fiiikkiilla and Ijmr plales (First set) on (he ground of 
>iniilari(y of deseriplion. M. .1. Dnhreiiil who distinguishes 
iietween them iihiees M,ridhavavarnian ahont -lOO A.. I). The 
Iradition in (lie Sthalunirdiatniyu of Sri Farvata on whii'li he 
relies is worthless for historieal purposes (,\neieni History of the 
Deccan p. 7^1). Prahhavatigupta- was not known as ChandiavatT 
and was moreover a devotee of Vishnu and not of .8iva. See her 
Ifiddhapur jilates. If Madhavavarmau 1 owed his throne to a 
Vakataka prince, it must, he to Tlarishena (('. 5il0 — .'j:l0)-who 
conquered the Andhra country. The Vakataka princes.s whom he 
married was ])rohahly Harishena’s ow'ii daughter, 

s* Ep. Ind. XT p. 184. 
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started for cUgmjaya in the North. Dr, D. R. 
Bhandarkar who has edited these plates has identified 
Nagabhata with the well-known prince of that name in 
the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty, and Chandragupta with 
the brother of Tivaradeva. As the certain dates of 
Govinda HI varj' from 704 to 814 A.D. he places Tivara 
the elder brother of Chandragupta in the eighth century 
A.D. Prof. li. D. Banerjee also has supported this view. 

The identification proposed above is, however, open 
to vserions objections. Chandragupta is not mentioned in 
the Sanjan plates as King of Kosala. As he was defeated 
along with Nagabhata of Gujerat he was probably a king 
of Centi’al India. Besides, the same plates mention later 
on that Govinda 111, after his victories in the North, 
returned to the Narmada and following its bank, acquired 
among others the country of Kosala, which he made his 
servants enjoy. If Chandragupta whom he had already 
defeated had been a king of Kosala, it would have l)een 
redundant to mention that country again in the descrip- 
tion of his later conquests. 

(3) Many records of Sailodbhava kings mention a 
king named Trivara, with whom Madhava, a Sailodbhava 
prince allied himself to oust his elder relative DhaT’inaraja 
alias Manabhita from the throne.’^" Both of them were 

5^: 133 =5iFqRrcr 11 

Ep. Ind. Vol. XVIII, pp. 23.3 f. 

■" cTcT; JifhfSrffq: ffciNfirw jsr: I 

Kondedda, Nirvina and Puri plates of Dliarniar5ja 
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defeated by Dharmaraja. Madhava was, thereafter, 
obliged to spend his last days at the foot of the Vindhya 
mountain, probably in the Kingdom of his ally Trivara. 
ri. D. llanerjee, Chakravarti and others have i<ientified 
this Trivara with King Tivariadeva of Chhattisgarh. 
The dates of Sailodbhava Kings are not yet settled. 
Their records .are generally dated in regnal years. The 
only exception so far known for certain, =*" is the Ganjam 
plates of Madhavaraja II, which were issued when the 
year 300 of the Gupta er.a {i.e., 010-20) was current. 
It. I). Hanerjee’s proposed identification of Madhav.araja 
IT of the Ganjam plates (010-20 A.D.) with Sainy,a- 
bhita II alias Mild havavarman of Buguda plates is 
plausible.®^ Dh.arm.araja alias Miinabhita, the grandson 
of Mad havavarman, who issued the Kondedda .and Puri 
plates must therefore be referred to circa 650 — 675 A.D. 

Mr. Itajagunx rrads Saiiivai TrliJ as tlia datr of the Puri 
i-aixjK.'r plates of Dharmaraja aiul refers it to tlu‘ Saka Saiiivat 
i.I.O.O.U.S. .Iiiuo, 11)30). Tills readirijj has hooii questioned hy 
It. D. IJaiierjeo (Hist, of Orissa, 1 p. 134). The first symbol 
aiipeara to denote 300. In that ease this date* also would have to 
lie referred to the Gupta era. 

See the following; yenealofyies : — 

(faiijam Plates Kondedda, Nirviiia ami Puri 

>(ll!)-e2() A.D.) Plates 

I ..L 

*TTWT5r I 

son II (619-620 A D.) son I 

(in his family) I 

son II a1ia,s 

son fR^fbflcr II alias 

son WCfST alias dM+fld (defeated and ^ft^) 

F, 13 
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The Characters of his plates support this conclusion, for 
they closely resemble the Aphsad stone inscription ot 
Adityasena which is assigned to the last quarter of the 
seventh century. As seen aliove Dharmaraja was ii 
contemporary of Tivaradeva of Chhattisgarh. So 
Tivaradeva also must be placed in the latter half of the 
seventh century. 

This undoubtedly conflicts with the date 535 — 565 
A.D. proposed above for Tivaradeva on the evidence of 
paleography and historical references, for there is a 
difference of more than 125 years which cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for. This later Tivara may have 
been a remote descendant of the earlier Tivara who was a 
contemporary of Vishnukundin Madhavavarman. Wo 
know of several instances of such repetition of names in 
the dynasy of Somavaihsi Kings of Kosala and Orissa, 
to which Tivaradeva belonged. 

The date of Tivaradeva has also a l>earing on those 
of Kings of v^arabhapura, but it would be better to discuss 
their relation in a separate article. 


Tht^ (lidieulty pi’eseutcd l>y the palaeopfrapliy of Bugiida 
to whieli I{. ]>. liaiiorjee lia.s roteiTcd (History of Orissa 1, p. 130.) 
is not insuriiioiiniablo. While editinfr the Uiignda plati"> 
Kielhorii had drawn attention to the faid that the plates, on whi«'l» 
the inscription is written, originally hore another inscription, th<-‘ 
letters of whicdi probably were beaten in to make room for the new 
inscription. If so, the new inscription may Jiave been engraved 
on the plates later on, wlien the original plates were lost 
destroyed. 



DEOGARH IN MEDIAEVAL TIMES 

(In the light of a poem by Amir Khusrau) 

Dr. M. WAiirn Mirza, M.A.. Pu.D., 

Reader in Arabic, Lucknow University. 

Very few cities in mediaeval Indian history attract 
our attention so forcibly and so consistently as does the 
fortress-city of Deogarh, or Deogir' as the Moliummadan 
historians are fond of calling it. There was, of course, 
the capital of northern India, Delhi, with its kaliedos- 
copic career under successive dynasties and under vjirious 
names, a city that conjured up before the hungry eyes of 
the trans-border hordes visions of palaces and gardens, 
of treasures untold, and of mighty kings reclining on 
gorgeous thrones each one of which cost the tribute of an 
empire. There was, too, the ancient city of Kannauj, 
the seat of ancient Hindu civilisation and grandeur and 
the home of the blue-blooded Brahmins, and several other 
important cities and towns that have figure<l more or less 
prominently in the history of that period. 

Yet Deogarh has, to my mind, more of romance and 
interest about it than most of those cities. The very fact 
of its being situated so far away from the northern 
political centres and yet attracting successive waves of 
invasion would show the peculiar charm it exercised on 
the minds of kings and princes, and it was this charm 
(hat in the later part of the so-called Pathan period 
tempted the able, though eccentric, monarch, Mohammad 
Tughlaq, to select it as the seat of his government and to 
try the disastrous experiment of making the whole popula- 


See p. 238 infra. 
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tion of the three cities of Delhi® move to it bag and 
baggage. 

lint Avhat was the secret of this peculiar charm? 
Was it the strong and inaccessible site of the city that 
made it a desirable possession for launching raids further 
south, or the rich and pretdous spoils contained within 
the strong walls c»f the fortress ? Mohammadan historian.s 
give glowing accounts of the immense wealth that fell 
into the hands of the invaders. Thus ‘Alauddln in his 
first raid on the city is said to have brought back with 
him six hundred ‘ mans of gold, seven ‘ mans ' of 
pearls, two ‘ mans ’ of dijimonds, emeralds and rubies, 
a thousand ‘ mans ’ of silver, countless bundles of silk 
and other rich fabrics and numerous elephants and 
horses.^ This, even after making due alloAvanee for the 
probable exaggeration on the part of histojdans fired with 
a zeal to glorify the exploits of the heroes of Islam, is 
sufficient to give an idea of the extreme afiluence of the 
Deccan (dties and of Deogarh particularly. One coidd, 
therefore, reasonably surmise that lust of plunder was 
the main attraction that drew the Mohammadan soldiei's 
to Deogarh. 

But was that all ? Did the Mohammadans just want 
to plunder and lay waste the rich country and found no 
more beauty and interest in it than does a. dress-maker 
in the brilliant plumage of a bird of paradise or in the 
luxuriant coat of a silver-fox? Did they not, on the 
other hand, feel a genuine admiration for Deogarh and 
wanted to possess and guard it with the sympathetic and 
loving concern of a father rather than with the gluttonous 


- SiiT, Jiilirnipniiali and Dilili. Sco Thri Battuta’s descrip- 
ii<»n the (dty (Defreinery III, p. 140). 

•'* Not ‘ inaunds’ ; u ‘ ■iniui- ' (Persian weip;htt was equal to 
S lb.s. 

■' Firishta : Liwknow (1. 90). Barni (p. 222 seq.) 1864. 
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greed of a cannibal? When Qutbuddin Mubcirak Shall 
named the city after his own name as Qutbabad/* surely 
lie was not fathering a place that had already been drain- 
ed of all its wealth and despoiled of all its resources. 
When again Mohammad Tughlaq, giving the city the 
happy title of Daulatabad (the Abode of Prosperity), 
adopted it as his capital, he could not have been moved 
to take that step by mere greed of plunder. 

I think, it was more the charm of the Rne culture 
and the high grade of economic and social development of 
Deogarh that captivated the hearts of t he Mohammadans, 
and fortunately we have, in the writings of the famous 
[loet, Amir Khusrau, ample proof of the great admiration 
and genuine respect that the Mohammadans felt for the 
city. That poet in his voluminous compositions has 
given us very important and first-hand information about 
the political condition of India in his times, and that 
information has been proved to be strikingly accurate. 
Of Deogarh he speaks more than once and as we have 
icasons to believe that he visited the place himself, his 
narrative becomes all the more interesting, and it is the 
purpose especially of this paper to quote some of those 
interesting facts about Deogarh that one does not find in 
other contemporary historians but which serve to shed 

Jfo liisloriaii, stranpfcly lias nolicod this nanii*. 

Hut Khusiaii says cliMirly iu his iiocm in praisi; of Di-o^arli writtou 
.'i ttor I he reif'n of Mubarak SbCih (Nihdi/af-ul-Kuiinll, Jlrit. 
.\tusiMuii Ms. 25,807, fol. 459 b. scq.) : — 

8ec also Thomas’ Chronwle of the PatJuin Kinf/n, jip, 170-180, 
whore a {fold ooiii of Mubarak ^ah’s reign is described ; the (!oin 
si ruck in 718 H. bears the following legend *CJ1 nj* 

(.This coin was striu'k iu the fortress of Quthribad). Tliftnias 
supposes Quthrdiad to be a part of Delhi, but it is clear tliat the 
coin was struck at Deogarh which was a place of mintage in the 
lime of (iidbuddin’s predecessors as well as his successors. 
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more light on the old civilisation of the Deccan than does 
anything else. 

When in 722 H. Ullngli Klian, later Mohammad 
Tughlaq, led an expedition to the south with the object of 
punishing Rudradeva'* of Warrangal who had shown 
signs of refractoriness, he selected Deogarh as the centre 
of his operations. Khusrau seems to have accompanied 
tliat prince, and Deogarh appears to have captured the 
poet’s fancy. In a panegyric addressed to the prince on 
that occasion he describes its charms at great length, and 
it will not be out of place to give here translations of 
some of the passages. 

“ Wonderful and auspicious city,” he says, “ the 
queen of the blessed realm which received the name of 
Qutbabad from the ‘ Pivot of the world.’’ When infidelity 
prevailed here, people were tormented by demons and 
that is why the ancient Deo** named it ‘ Deogir.’” Now 
that it has become the ‘ egg ’ of Islam no bird other than 
the phoenix of happy augur can take its birth in it. It 
would be no flattery to call it ‘ the garden of Eden ’ but 
I do not call it that lest it he confused with the paradise 
of Shaddiid.’" The city was surely destined to become a. 
paradise under Islamic rule, for why else has it been so 
carefully adorned? It is, perchance, due to hearing the 
fame of this city that Cairo has dipped her robe in indigo 


'• Calk’d ‘ liuddardeo ’ by Khusrau and other Mohanimadan 
historians. 

" i.r., Qutbuddm Mubarak Shah, see .^upra, 

^ ‘ Div-i-livhan,' probably Maliadeo is meant. 

^ A (‘urious ill terp relation of the name. Deo or Div in 
Persian is a demon and glr is from Persian ‘ ji^irifian/ to seize. 

Mythical kin*? of South Arabia alluded to in the Koran 
and supposed to have built the ‘ f?arden of Eden,^ a presumptuous 
act for which he had to sulfer drastic iiunishinent. 
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(wiZ)” and IJaghdad has split in two'- . . . The air here 
is so pleasant that it imparts a pleasure similar to that 
promised to men of virtuous dee<Js, in the next world . . . 
flow shall 1 describe its fruit s It is the envy of the 
fruit of the whole world. There are the bananas curved 
like the crescent-moon and as pleasant as the day of 'Id. 
There is again the mango the sweetness of which delights 
every palate and which looks like a golden casket full of 
milk and honey and makes the mouth of the sugar-candy 
water .... There is, then, the wonderful leaf tanihTil 
(betel) that intoxicates hearts with its pleasant taste . . . 

Th(; (jity has so many [marls and precious stones that 
the ocean and the mines are now unable to produce any 
more. 

The fineness of its cloth is dillicult to describe : the 
skin of the moon removed bv Mars would not be so line. 
One could compare it to a drop of water if that drop, 
contrary to nature, fell from the font of the sun. A 
hundred yards of it can pass through the eye of a 
needle, so fine is its texture, and yet the point of a spear 
can pierce through it only with difficulty. It is so 
liaphanus and light that it seems as if one is wearing no 
dress at all but has merely smeared one’s body with pure 
water . . . 

The music is such that each stroke of the musician’s 
})lectrum makes Venus cry, in jealous anguisli, like her 
own harp. 


" A ])un on ilic Avorcl ‘ ni/ ’ that moans indigo and is also 
till' Arabic form of Ihc Nile. Dyeing a garment in indigo would 
sliow mourning. 

Alluding to Baghdad being divided into two portions, 
o* This is ‘ divgTri ’ or ‘ deogIrT,’ a very iiin^ cloth of wbicli 
KJiusrau speahs at many places. He declares it to be finer than 
even the ‘ hatiin,’ a Persian fabric of phenomenal lightness that 
is said to bo too delicate to bear even the moonlight. He says in 
one of his mathnavis: » ^ 1** b.»r ileoijirl is finer 

than the katan ”). 
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If I depict its inhabitants on the canvas, the pen of 
‘ the master ’ would derive inspiration from my painting 
.... In point of beauty they are all divine and of houri 
descent.’ 

This is how Khusrau praises Deogarh. A more 
iavi.sh enooninm he has not deigned to bestow even upon 
Delhi that was given in his times the proud title of 
‘ Danil-.KJiilafat ’ (the seat of the Caliphate). Could we 
doubt the genuineness of his admiration and could we 
still say that it was nothing more than mercenary motives 
that took the Mohammadans to Deogarh? I do not 
think so. 



mahamahopadhyaya candra 


Umesita Mishra, M.A., D.Litt., Kavyatirtha, 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, Unirersity of Allahabad. 

It is a fa(!t that even now a vast literature of Indian 
thought is lying in the dark unknown to the literary 
world. Excef)t oeitain refereiU'es either by contenuxirary 
or by later writers we do not know of several works and 
.scholars of name and fame. Efforts in the field of research 
load ns to nnearth every day some fresh material, frag- 
mentary though it may be, of almost forgotten schools of 
Indian thought. This is not merely true of the several 
schools of philosophy but of all the branches of learning 
some of whicli are pi’actically lost to us. Of the several 
reasons why Indian literature suffered so much, a few are 
advanced here with reference to the school of Purva- 
Miinruiisa with an aspecit of which the present paper 
deals. 

India essentially being a country of Religion, it is but 
necessaiy t.hat a. system of thought should deal with the 
nature of Dharma in all its bearings. Here in India, 
(uery school of philosophy aims at Mukti either by getting 
rid of pain, or by the attainment of Tattvajndna. What- 
ever may be the means of it, it is a fact that it can be 
realised through the Law of Karman. Hence, a system 
dealing with Dharma in all its aspects which includes the 
Law of Karman must have pre-eminently occupied the 
attention of the people. Over and above these, we know 
that the Buddhists bad severely attacked the performances 
of Vedic rites and rituals and there was every danger of 
losing the influence of Vedic culture for ever. It, was 
therefore, necessaiy that a revival should take place and 
the importance of the Vedic rituals and rites should be 

241 
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preaelied against Buddhism. Tliis was perhaps the 
reason why Mlinariisa was once so widely read and sevoi’al 
sehohu's with their individual differences wrote on it. 

There were two main schools of .Purva-MJmariisa, 
namely, the Bhatta school and the Prabhakara school. 
To study Mimahisa was considered an essential part of 
study even very lately. This must have given fresh 
impetus to every centre of learning. But it appears that 
in Mithila, its study reached its zenith. We find that 
during the reign of Rani Vi<^!vasa Devi, wife of Raja 
Padma Sinha, brother of Raja ('iva Sinha, the patron of 
Vidyfipati Thakkura, there was a gathering of Panditas 
in Mithilii in which .some fourteen hundred Mlnnlriisakas 
alone were invited.^ 

Of these two .schools of thought, the school f)f 
Prabhakara Miejra became more and more popular.- It 
attracted the attention of scholars from tlilTercuL ])arts of 
the country. There was hardly a scholar of ITirva- 
M!mani.sa who did not study and write on this school of 
thought. But several of these scholars presei'ved their 
own individuality and created several subdivisions under 
this school. The reason why this .school became so popular 
seems to be tha,t, unlike the Bluitta, siliool, it had more 
scope for independent reasoning. 

But as time went on, things changed. I’erhaps due 
to the fresh impetus given to Nyaya, Vai^esika, Vedanta 
and several Vaisnava schools, the scIkk)! of Pfirva- 

’ l’iinisa]>i)nksr) uloii^ with Mailliill tran.diitioii, (Darhhansfa 
t'llitioii), p. 2(i2, Kt. Xolo. 

- Itilhiwiiifj vfi-sc cunoiit in Soutliorn Iiulia also speaks 
of its popularity: — 

nrnr tn*TFTcrTRTif^% jurmn' sFirfr 

i 

^ =7f5iqr^ ii 

.Dr. JliTi’s Prabhaknrn-Mlmruiisa, p. 10. 
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MiinariiSil. snfl'ered inucli in later eentnrics of the Christian 
I'ira. The system of Pfirva-Mimaiiisa. in fact, is not a 
philosophical system. It mainly deals with the considera- 
tion of the practices of Vedic riles and rituals, tlie regular 
performance of whi(;h reciuircs a regular life full of 
patient activities, 'rhere is no freedom of thought and 
activity under this system. Jlence, this sort of lioudage 
would have bt;en felt vciy much and consecpiently it could 
not (Witinue for a long period. 'I'he zeal for the study 
and performance of Vedic rites and rituals grailually 
gave way and s(‘holars took pleasure in concentrat ing tlieii' 
attention on the .subtleties of Nyiiya and Vedanta. 
.Again, perhaps it juight he due to the fact that people did 
not like to work under the yoke of A uthnrhy whi(;h l^firva- 
IMlmamsa preached. They did not. like to .see reason 
sacrificed. Hence, the change was inevitable. The age 
of Reason ])revailod. 'Fhis should not he taken to mean 
that Authority was disregarded altcigether. It occupied 
only a pla.(*c of secondary importance later on. Due to 
these and several other similar reasons the regular 
practice of the Vedic rites and rituals and conse(]uently 
the study of Pfirva Mimaiiisa became neglected. 

Under such circumstances, there llourishc^d one of 
the well-known Mimaiiisakas of the I’rabhrikara school, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Candra. He was the son of 
Vlahopadhyaya (lunarati who was well-known in tJie 
society of the learned. He belonged to the family of 
Po(;calT(?) in Mithila.’* No more about his family history 
is known to us. That he was held in great respect by 

— tliu end of iht; (•o]oi)hoii of ilio Illli Adliyfiyn of llie ?\':^aya- 
ratiuikara. 
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Maithila scholars is clear from the fact that CaiK^eijvara 
'I’hakkiira, the great Maitliila Nibandhakara. speaks of 
him as GururnaUlcdrya.* 

Nothing can be definitely said al)out the exact, tiinc 
of this authoi’. But references of contemporary and later 
writers are not wanting. Thus Mnrari Mi^ra II"' refers 
to his views and refutes them.'* Varadaraja, son of 
Raiigainitha, grandson of Devaraja, great grandson of 
1‘ranatartihara and pnpil of Sudarejana,'' while comment 
ing upon the Nayamveka of Bhavanatha Migra, refers to 
Candra.*^ (hinde^vara Thakkura refers to him in support- 
ing his own statement.” (Jahkara Mi^ra, the well-known 
author of the IJpaKkdm, refers to his views in his 
VadirAnoda."* And lastly, Jayaraina Bhattacarya also 
refers to his views in his Nyaya-Siddhanta-Maha.” 

I have already pointed out elsewhere that Murari II 
cannot be later than the 12th century A.D. Varadaraja 
is also an old writer. Cande9vara lived in 1324 A.D.'^ 
Besides, the Ms. of which a transcript is with me is itself 
dated as 258 La. Sani.,‘=* which conies to 1377 x\.D. These 


— Krtyiiratiirikaru, |). H2. .Hil)!. Kdilion. 

Vide IJnieslia Mislira — Murarosirtiyali pantliah. Procacd- 
in^s. Oriental Coiifin’eiice, Laliore, pyi. t)()7 IV. 

*' Tripadini'linayjiiiaiii, ilS. Fol. 22 — 21. 

‘ (’alalo^nis (.\Halof»orum by Th. Aiifiecdii. 

« P. W. S. Studies, Vol. Vl, p. 1(19. 

Supra, p. d, fl. nute 2, 

P. 53. 

P. W. S. Text, No. 21, Pt. 2, p. 

(Tineslia Mislira — (^nide^;vara Thakkura and MaithilT 
A. IT. Studies, Vol. VT, Pt. 1.* 

vTo ?r« si’JLc; sfII 'tstit 

%f^crih<4 I 
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(lata show that 12th eenturj’^ is the terminm ad (luem of 
{ Vmdra’s date. 

Again, when we study the fragnientary work of his 
.ivailable to ns, we find that (hindva refers to l iie 
Vimrami, (h-ikara, the Viveka, and the Paiicikd. lie 
iilso refers to the Bhusya and Griiru. Of these, the 
Vivammi is considered to be another name of the lirhati, 
the work of Prabhakara himself.'^ AIxmt Qrlkara we 
know that his earliest reference is found in the Mildkmrd 
on the Y djnamlkya Smrti of the 11th centuiy. Hence, 
lie must have lived either in the latter half of the 10th 
century, or in the beginning of the 11th century, if 
Vijnane^vara he placed in the latter half of the 11th 
century. The Viveka is lielieved to be tlie same as the 
Xnyariceka of Bhavaiiatlia Mi^,ra, who is considered to 
have lived about 1200 A.D., or the beginning of 1400 
A.D.' ' Hut this date will have to be pushed back at 
least by one century or even more in the light of our 
researches that Murari II who must have lived in the 
12th century A.D. has referred to this very Viveka in his 
Trij)MmUirmyana7>i-. Again, we know that this very 
(’andi’a who has been referred to by Murari Micjra II, 
(|uotes the views of the Viveka very often. So that, 
either we shall have to lielieve that the Viveka referred to 
by Murari Micjra II and Candra is altogether a different 
work written liefore the 11th century, or the date of the 
iuitlior of the Viveka, namely, Bhavanatha Mi^ra, will 
have to be })ushed back by two centuries at least. These 
fads disprove the view that both the author of the Viveka 
and the father of (hafikara Mi 9 ra, the a,ut.hor of the 
Vaigesika-U'paekdra are the same person. Lastly, we 


V'ide Proceed injrs of the Tliird Orii'jital Con fereiiee. no ,477- 
478. 

>5 Vide the Priio'e.s.s of Wale.s Saraswatihliinvan Studies, 
Vol. VI, p. 169. 
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eonie to the Pmlcika, also spelt as Pan jikd. Tt is anothev 
name of the R.jurimnlfi, si coniinentsiry on the firkati of 
l^rsihhaksnvi Mi^-ra by (Jalikansltha Mi^Ta who, most 
probably, belonged to the middle of the 10th century. 
Now considering all these facts, we may ssiy that the ll tb 
century is the Urminns a quo for the date of Candra. 
We might, therefore, place hijn at present before 
1 100 A.D. 

About his literary svctivities we know that he wsis si 
Ml nisliiissiksi of the Prsddisikara school suid held an 
indeiiendent view of his own. The only work of his, so 
far known to us, is a comraentary on the JaiminTya Sutras 
in the Afllukamno form. Most likely, Csindrsi wrote a 
com])letc commentary of which only a portion is found as 
yet. He himself in his commentary on Adhydya XI 
seems to have made references to his commentary on the 
previous Adhydrjas. Murari Mic^ra 11 refers to his 
(Candra’s) views on the first Adhydya of the .laiminlya 
Sfitras. No more procjf is available at present. This 
commentary is named as Nydyaratndkara or Nayaratnd- 
kara. This is perhaps the second comnientaiy on a work 
of J’firva-Mlmanisri which is so named, the other being 
the Nydyaratndkara of Parthasarathi Mi 9 ra on tlu' 
Clokardrtihi. Thei'e are two more works, so far known, 
named as Nydyaraf.'ndkara — a w^ork by Ksemrinamla 
Dlksita on Yoga and the other by Vanamali Miejra on 
Madhva School.''* 

In this portion of the ciommentary Candra refers to 
CrJkara, the Virrka, the Vinararia, Guru, the Bhdsaja, 
the Phasyakara, the Paheikd and several others as anye- 
aparr, kecit etc. "I'hese latter references show that after 
Prabhakara and before (.'andra there were several other 
inde])endent writers on Purva-MTmaihsa of whom we 

"* Vide ('aCalo^'oniii) bv Tli. Autm'ht, V'ol. 1, p. ;}(K) and 
Voi. 111. p. m. 
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ii;ive IK) knowledge as yet. It also proves that this 
-.•hool of thought was very popular amongst the scholars 
(.f those days. He also quotes a line from .some Smrti.” 
I’iie commentary is written Adhikurnnd-wi'^ii hut is very 
iucid and complete in itself. In almost every I'ase, the 
iuithf)r refers to the views of otliers before giving his own. 
He sometimes dilTors from the old reading of some of the 
Sfitras and also in dividing the Adhikaranas after a 
particular Sutra. ' 

In this fragmentai’y work of his we <lo not get any 
information as to his philoso[)hical views. So that all 
our knowh'dge regarding this point is fj’om other .soin’ces. 
'rhns t’aiikara Mi<;.ra'” and •layarama Nyriyapaneanana.-*’ 
tell us that Oandra holds that there are eleven Paddrtfias 
(categorie.s), namely, dranfft (suVjstance), (fu/ini (attri- 
iaite), karmtm (action), sumanyii (generality), sdhkliyd 
(iuiml‘.er), sdinardya (inherence), mdrt^ya (resemblance), 
lyikti (capacity) in common with others of the I’rabhakara 
st h(M)l, while kranm (succession), v/xikdru (auxiliary) and 
sttnifikdm (impression) as his own addition to the 
ihovc mentioned eight categories. 

'• rant ni!t: i 

trar nmrrerar frar: — 

—-XijdUnntttm/xunt on II. '2. MvS. i’yi'}, 

V Jfunn'/ujfti Stlfni.s^ II. I. ‘^iS, (iS, 

\’ ihli ritnuhi ^ 

X ijai/fisiddliOiiftt V. W. S. (t‘x( N(». 21, 1*1. 2, ]». 




AN IRANIAN PRINCE OF THE I’AKTHIAN 
DYNASTY AS THE FTRST PROM 1; I. 
GATOR OF mJDDHrSM IN 
CHINA 


Late Shains-iil-Ulcina Dr. Sir «IrvANji 
Jamsiiedji 

Di\ Leo Wieger has reecntly published an exeellent 
Histoiy of the Religious lieliefs of China in French and 
Mr. E. C. Werner has given ns a good 

TjiU'odiiction. , . ^ ^ • 

translation of it.’ Ho has written it in 
ihe form of l.,essons at the request of the ('atholic 
Institute of Paris. The History is divided in tour 
fieriods of which the third period treats of “ Buddhism 
and Taoism,” from the year C5 to the year 1000 A.C. 
During this period, in the second century after Christ, 
it was a Parthian prince, An-shihkao, who is said to 
have produced, for the first time, translations into 
('hiiicse of some Ruddhist texts, and thus, to have been 
(he first promulgator of Ruddhisin. The object of tliis 
paper is to determine who this Persian prince was and to 
give an a(«ount of what may have led him to Buddhism. 

China was known to the Early Persians even of the 
.'V vesta times.- The rtdations Ijetvveen the two countries 
of those times may he taken as pre- 
Karly HehitioiiM historical. The first historical relations 
iMsi. nre sn.id to have begun in 140 B.L. when 

“ under the Han dynasty missions were 

' “ A History of iho Hcli^ious Beliefs Jind ]Miiloso])hi(Nil 
•ipiiiioiis in Cliina from llie to tlie ])res(*!it time ’’ by 

Hr. Leo Wiet?or, S. T. (HVI7). Tnuislated by Edward (’halniers 
Werner (1927). 

- A^ide my paper “ Ih^fereiiees to r'liina in tin* Ancient Books 
of the Parsecs, read at the f ntcn-national Lonj>ress lield at Hanoi 
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despatched in every direction, and more than one of these 
})enetrated as far as Parthia, which is termed An-Sih — 
the Chinese form of Arsaces as Kingsmill first pointed 
out. The Chinese description of Parthia is to the effect 
tliat rice, wheat, and the vine were cultivated, that tiu- 
cities were walled .and that it was a very gre<at country.'’’- 
liefei-ence, moreover, is mjide to the use of silver coins 
hearing the effigy of the reigning monarch. 

As said by Rev. Wigram, “ The Chinese knew the 
Parthians, as men who coined silver money with the head 
of their King Al-Sak (Arsjices) upon it. They li.ad 
mnstered the art of writing, .a,nd so were not without some 
tincture of the civilization that is lawfully only the 
heritage of the Celestial Kingdom.”* Again “ The 
Parthians were received as allies by the Chinese Empeior 
in the East.”’’ 

Buddha, according to Dr. EJhys Davids, live<l in the 
5th ('entury B.C. .and died, at the .age of about 80 in 400 
B.C. or .a few ye.ars later.” The first 
Tho very first, pioneers of Buddhism in China were two 
niLidhisiii in diiiia. moiiks. Emperor Ming of the second 
Han dynasty, having heard of the spread 
of Buddhism at Khotan and in its neighbourhood at the 
doors of China, wished to know something more of the 
i-eligion and sent for some monks to explain the religion. 
Two went to China and were welcomed by the King who 

(Emich tMiiim) in Decomlmr 1902. Vide “ Compte Keinlus, Aiui- 
(les Stnmces, Premier Congres International de.s Etiulos 
D’E.vtienie-Orient Hanoi (1902),” pp. 70-77. Vide niy ” Asiatic 
Papers,” Part I, pp. 241 et xeq. 

•* T.ieiit. t'ol. P. M. Svkes'’s History of Persia (15)15), Vol. I. 
p. 205. 

■* ” Tlie Assyrians and their Neighbours ” hy Revd. Wigram. 
|.p. 17-18. 

•> Ibid., p. 17. 

Encyclopaedia Tlritanniea, 9th Edition. Vol. IV. 
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caused to be built for them, in 07 A.C., “ at the capital 
Lo-yang (now Honan Fu) the convent of the White 
Horse.”' Both the Indian monks were of the Brahman 
i aste. Both these monks died iji China, — one Moteng or 
Matang at the end of 67 A.C., and the other Fa-Jai (the 
Indian nmne, perhaps may he Dliarma-aranya) about 70 
A.C. “ There remains to us, from these two men, a 
single pamphlet, and four titles of lost works. They did 
not translate Indian treatises in their entirety, but set 
forth briefly the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. 
And that, for obvious reasons. First, that was all tluit 
the emperor desired. He had caused them to txmie, not 
in order to make a thoi'ongh study of Bmldhism, hut to 
learn approximately what it was alK)ut. It is clear also 
that they were unable to acquire a very extensive knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language, during the short time they 
lived in China..”'* They, therefore, contented themselves 
by imiking a few summaries of (a) the account of the life 
of Buddha, (h) of the principles of Buddhism, (c) of a 
discourse of Buddha and (d) of the rules of ascetic life. 
I’hese monks did no propaganda work. All the above 
summaries are said to have been lost. Only “ a short 
exposition of Buddhist principles called ‘ the, Sutra in 
42 articles ’ has remained.” 


Then, for more than 70 years, no liody went to China. 
Then finally, in 148 (A.C.), there arrived at the Chinese 
Court a. man, whose personality and work 
citiu'o, of great interest.”*’ This man was a 

Parthian prince, “ an authentic Arsacide, 
who yielded the throne to his uncle, the 
younger brother of his father, became a Buddhist monk. 


Dr. \Vieg‘er’s History, op, cit,^ p. o43. 
« Ilnd,, p. 343. 

® IbuLy p. 351. 
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for a long time led a wandering life, arrived at Lo-yang 
in 148, settled there and died there in 170. Some being.^ 
to whom lie had done injury, pursued him, he said; ami 
he predicted that he would die a violent death. In fact, 
one day, when he was interposing to stop a tight, a 
projwtilc thrown hy chance struck his head, and killed 
him. He Iwre in China the name An-shihkao.”^" “An” 
in the name is a contraction of Arsace. The name means 
“ he who had been great in the world.” 

Hevd. Dr. Wieger says that this Parthian I’rince 
An-shihkao was Parthamasiris or T^sarmatossorim, the 
son of the Parthian King Pacorus 11. 

Who «as ihis jjg coiiie to the throne of his 

iVrsiiiri-l'.Mrilnaii 

piinoc An-siiihicao? father, but luul become the king of 
Armenia. He had, under certain circum- 
stances, to give up the throne of Armenia. This young 
prince, having met with misfortunes, seems to have 
renonncetl the world and Iwcomc a monk. lie came to 
India and thence went to China. The stoiy of his life, 
as briefly describe<l by Dr. Wieger, runs thus : — 

“ Pacorus FI. ascen<led the royal throne of the 
Parthians in A.D. tiO. Fn 97, he had as successor, not 
his son, but his younger brother, whose name has been 
variously written by the authors, Osroes, Osdroes, 
Cosdroes, Chosroes (not to l)e confused with the Sassanidc 
king of that name), and Finally Corroes. This Corroes 
had as successor, in 134, his son Vologes FT. Pacorus II 
had been tlie friend and ally of Decebalus, the famous 
king of the Dacians. He had an only son, Theodosius 
Miuoi- says expressly. The name of this son was 
I’arthamasiris arx’ording to Pausanias, Xiphilinus, 
Theodosius Minor, Capitolinus, S. Rufus; Psarma- 
tossorim, according to Aelius Si)artianus. Why did he 


n> Ibid. 
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not siureed his fsither? Very prohiibly, liecause he was 
ioo young. Tlie times were unsettled. The enterpi’ises 
!)t' Decehalus caused Trajan to imiT’ch against the Dacians 
III 101-102, and in 105, Corroes having afterwards made 
his nephew Ihxrthaniasiris King of Armenia, Trajan who 
(onsidered Armenia as a dejiendcncy of liome, marched 
agaijist the Parthians and defeated ttiem. At an 
interview at which he humiliated him as lie pleased, he 
extorted from the young king the cession of Armenia, and 
then jiretendcd that he wished to make him King of the 
]*art Ilians in jilace of his uncle (kirroes, hut abandoned 
that project when he found that the Parthians hold him 
in hut slight estimation. In 114, near Susa, a lioman 
troo}) maile a prisoner of Corroes’s own daughter, who 
was sent to Pome as a hostage (Dion Cassius in Trajano). 
I'lajan having died in 117, his successor Hadrian showed 
himself more tractable. Peace was at length concluded, 
and tlie daughter of (kirroes, a hostage at Rome for 
sixteen years, was sent hack to him in 130 (L. Aelius 
Sparthianus in Hadriano). Of Parthamasiris there is no 
further menl.ion. If, as Theodosius Minor expressly 
states, Pacorus II had only one son, one must believe that 
this son Parthamasiris, and An-shihkao, are one and the 
same person. Where and when did he become a. Buddhist 
and a monk? Probably after his misfortunes. It is 
credible that he avoided his uncle, to whom Trajan had 
wished to op^iose him, and that he did not see his cousin 
who had returned from Pome. 'I'he Buddhist historians 
insinuate, without saying it clearly, that he went to 
India, and thence to China. He could have heard 
mention in Central Indita of the two monks who had 
formerly gone from there to the cafiilal of China, and 
tried the adventure. Intelligent and a worker, he soon 
managed to make himself understood, and set himself to 
translate, with the aid of interpreters, Buddhist texts. 
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for the emperor. The Buddhist catalogues attribute to 
him 170 works, of which 55 still exist.”” 

The above identification of An-shihkao being the 
same as Parthamasiris is not supported by what we read 

in Lt. Col. Sykes’s History of Persia. 
The story ot the gykes’s accoiuit of thc eveiits in Persia is 

Piimre as {^iveii by ^ i i i 

Western Hislorians. folloWS I VologGS I ( V ulkhash Of the 

Pahlavi books) had a war with the 
Romans, especially for the throne of Armenia, which 
the Romans claimed. He had appointed his brother 
1’iridates (Tirdad) on the throne of Armenia. The 
Riomans under Nero (55 — 63 A.C.) opposed him. Vologcs 
gave way Ixtcause his hands were weakened by thc 
rebellion of his son Vardanes. Three years later, having 
sub'dued his son, he again put Tiridates on the throne of 
Armenia. In the subsequent war, Tiridates was defeated, 
and peace was made on the term, that Tiridates may be 
put on the throne of Armenia which wjis known as thc 
“ cockpit of the Near East,”*® as a tributary of Rome and 
that he was to receive the crown of Armenia at the hands 
of Nero in Rome. Tiridates did not go immediately to 
Rome, by sea-route as desired, having sacerdotal objection. 
But, a little later on, in 66 A.C., he went to Rome by 
land-route with an escort of 3000 horsemen. He was 
received with honour. The cost of his journey to Rome 
and back and the stay there, altogether a period of nine 
months, cost the lioman Empire £6000 a day, the 
total expenses to the Roman Empire is said to have come 
to alxjut (£6000 x 30 days x 9 months =) £1620000. 

Vedoges died in 77 A.ty. and was succeeded by his son 
Pacorus II. Pacorus died in 105 A.C. His reign was 
not a successful one. He was succieeded by .Osroes, also 


Wiegcr’s History, op, rit., pp. 351 — 53. 
Sykos’s History of Persia, Vol. I, j). 407. 
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spoken of by various authors as Osdroes, or Cosdroes or 
(’hosroes or Corroes.'-* He ruled from 100 to 129. 

Upon the death of his brother Tiridates in 100 A.C., 
I’acorus had placed on the throne of Armenia his son 
Assidares without any recognition by Hfjme. Empeior 
Trajan resented this. To win over Trajan, Osroes sent 
ail Embassy to Rome with rich presents and a message, 
that Asirades, who was put on the throne of Armenia 
without the recognition of Rome, was recalled, and that 
Osroes would put on the tliiTme of Armenia, with the 
recognition of Trajan, Parthamasiris, the only son of 
the late Parthian King Pacorus TT. As Trajan “ was 
burning to imitate the career of Alexander the Great, he 
declined the gifts and replied that on reaching Syria, he 
would do what was right.”'* 

On reaching Antioch, Trajan had a letter from 
Parthamasiris, who wrote to him as the King of Armenia, 
'rrajan gave no reidy. So Parthamasiris (also spoken of 
by some writers as Psarmatossorim) wrote another 
submissive letter without calling himself “ King of 
Armenia.” Trajan replied to this letter, saying that he 
must receive the crown of Armenia at the hands of the 
Rbrnan Emperor. When Trajan went to Armenia in the 
spring of 115, the Parthian Prince went to him and 
placed his crown at the feet of Trajan in expectation 
that he would immediately receive it back from the hands 
of Trajan. But no. Trajan not only deprived him of 
the crown, “ but after his departure even stooped so low 
as to have him pursued and murdered. It is .satisfactory 
to know that public opinion in Rome condemned this 
gross act of treachery.”'"' 


'•* Dr. AVicgcr’s History of ('hiiin, op. cit., p. 351. 
’ * Sykes’s History of Persia, I, p. 411. 

Sykes’s History of Persia, p. 411. 
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The alx)ve Vologes is the Vulkhash of the Fahlavi 
Diiikard. He is referred to in the J’ahhivi Bahinaii 
Yaslit.’" There, a. tree is referred to as having seven 
hi’anelies, which symbolized seven coming periods. They 
are the following : — (1) The Golden period when 
Zoroaster revealed his religion in the reign of Vishtasp. 
(2) The Silver period oP Vohnman (Bahman), the son of 
Spenda-dad, also known a.s the Kayanian Ardashir. 
(:1) The Brazen period of Ardashir Bahagan the founder 
of tlie Sasanian dynasty. This iii(‘lndes the period of the 
time of King Shapnr and tlie time of Adarbad 
(Marespand). (4) The Copper period in the time of the 
Askanian King. (.5) Tin period of Behramgore. (6) The 
Steel period of tlie reign of Khosrn Kobad (Koshirwan tlu' 
Jnst). (7) Iron period ending with the millcnium of 
Zoroaster. 

1.'he (|ucst.ion is. why is tlie time of Vologes I 
(Vulkhash) taken by the predictionary writing of the 
Pahlavi Baliinan Yaslit as a critical time 
in the religious history of Iran? T think, 
Tiu! 'I’iiM.- oi' tiijif owing to the inroads of 

Vol(i«,^OS I is IVl'lM 1V(I ^ ^ 

III UK ciiiiiiii in Buddhism in Iran. It was, as the re.sull 

r;iis(’e ]) o o k n r. i • • it t t • 

jiossiijiy (111 !i<rnnnt of uiis iiiroad, tluxt the Iranian prince 
iLi.i'iiism" of his family turned a Buddhist and went 
even to Cdiina as a propagandist. 'Pile 
following talile shows the relationship of 
Farthamasiris (the An-shihkao of the Chine.se writers) 
to the other members of his family. The name, as we 

find it in Western writers, is not in its real Iranian form. 

It i.s a corruption. I’lic proper Iranian name seemed to 
begin with Fahlava. 


o-CIf.vv. 11. U). S.fi.E., Vol. V, p. 301. 
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Vologes I (The Vulkhasli of the Pahlavi writers, brother of 
Tiridates II — Pahlavi Tirdad — 77 A. (’.) 

I 

r 1 

PticoniwS 11 A brother named Cliosroes or 

(died aboni (U)rroes or Osroos or (3sdr<^es 

105 A. (J.) or Cosdroos 

I I 

r I ' 1 f ■ 

Osroos Aseidaroa Parthamasiris or Vologos II A daughter 
(reigned Psarmatossorim 

from — 
lOU-29 A. C.) 

Tlie alwwe rct'erred to visit of Tiridjites t«> Home was 
“ as a. sop to Koniaii amour propre, tlie pi'ince in questi(»u 
was allowed to pay a. visit to Rome and receive a. thrown 
there : -the sort of sham trinm})h that might appeal to 
Nero.”’' 

The reference in the ('hinese lMX)kvS to the figure of 
the I’ersian King on the (')oins is significant, because the 
l^arthians a.re said t(j have had an instinct 
I’lio j<iniiiti<!iuce jjj, if were for king-worship or extreme 
..II iiip c.iiii. reverent'e to the King. Rev. Wigram in 

his liistory of the Assyrians says “ The 
instincts of the (Parthian) race seem to have been for 
king-worship, tlie head of the Arsacid house being regard- 
ed as personally semi-divine.’'"^ When the Parthians 
came into closer contact with the Magi, the latter led 
them to keep this view of king-worship within proper 
limits. 

From this brief survey, we see that it was a Persian 
prince, who first promulgated Buddhism in China. His 
western name was Parthamasiris. ITis exact Iranian 

Tlu* Assyrian.'i niul llu'ir Niuglibours by Rev. W. A. 
Wigram, (1929), u. 22. 

Tlie Assyrians and their Xeighbours by Rev. W. A. 
Wigram (1929), p. «t2. 

F. lb 
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name is not known but it seems to be something like 
Pahlavasara. 

The Renaissance in the time of Vologeses (Vulkhash) 
requires to be explained. It seems that by the time of 
his reign Buddhism had arrived at the 
Tiuj 1 1 a II i a n gates of Persia and had even entered it 
uniT'*or"'voio|;ell'a here and there. The conversion of the 
against above referred to Parthian prince to 
Biiitiihism. Buddhism, seems to have been the result 

of this entry. So, to protect the people 
against its entry, the bouse had to be set in order, and it. 
seems, therefore, that Vologeses or Vulkhash made such 
an attempt to set the house in order, and tried to help 
the Renaissance of Zoroastrianism begun by Ardashir 
Babagan. 



GOTAMA ON THE PROBLEM OF VALIDITY 


Anijkul Chanuua Mukerji, M.A., 

Reader in PMloso'phy, Allahabad University. 

The problem of the ultimate basis of proof which is 
still in the region of unsettled controversy is undoubtedly 
the most basic problem of epistemolog)^ As is well- 
known, it has been the subject of an age-long controversy 
in Indian philosophy as well where it led to the formula- 
tion of a number of warring theories that are roughly 
classified under four heads in the well-known verses 
quoted by Acharya Madhava, in his Sarva-Dar^ana- 
Saugi’aha. Of these, the most important logical issues 
are involved in the controversy between the Naiyayika 
theory of 'paratah/prdmdnya and the Mlmamsa doctrine of 
seatahprdmdnya. Yet, on a closer scnitiny, it may per- 
haps appear that the barrier which has obstinately sepa- 
rated the disputants for centuries is deplorably trans- 
parent, or it has at least lost a good part of its opacity 
during the battle. 

Gotama formulates the problem in the form of a 
dilemma. The validity of a particular cognition is either 
self-established or it stands in need of an external justi- 
fication. In either case it leads to difficulties. If the 
validity of the cognitions is to be established ah extra, we 
are inevitably led to the awkward reyressus ad infinitum 
or anavasthd. On the other hand, if they are to be accept- 
ed as j)ossessing an intuitive certainty, we are thrown on 
the other horn of the dilemma, and then it would be idle 
to insist on the need of proof even in the case of objects 
of cognition. In other words, the first alternative would 
make the process of logical justification impossible, for, 
that which is advanced in support of the validity of the 

259 
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cogJiitions must itself show its logical credentials by 
reference to something other than itself and this process 
must continue ad infinitum.. The second alternative, oji 
the other hand, would nuike the logical process redun- 
dant, for, if the validity of the cognitions be accepted 
without a logical proof, there is no reason why the process 
of proof should be thought to be indispensable for estab- 
lishing the reality of the objects oi- prameyas. 

(snrniRi; fes: sriniuT^T tifefiTf^ssrT 

Gotama’s own reply is that the only way out of this 
logical impas.se is to recognise clearly that the validity of 
the cognitions is established much in the same way as that 
of the lamp-light. (JT, sr^'T strifes:, 2. 1. 19) 

This reply, for a man unsoj)histicated by party pre- 
judices and unaffected by the battle-cries of the lighting 
armies, would be very plain, Gotajna here seeks to steer 
clear of the two horns of the dilemma. None can deny, 
and Gotama the least, the necessity of logical justilication 
at least in certain t;ases, in so far as he admits the facts 
of erroneous perception and fallacious inferences. On the 
other hajid, logic woidd render but poor service to the 
cause of knowledge and truth if every logical demonstra- 
tion had to remain incomplete despite all that could 
possibly lie done by the most ca?eful logician. But these 
dithculties do not exist foi- one who could see clearly that 
though nothing can l)e accepted dogmatically without 
sufficient reason, yet in the ultimate analysis knowledge 
cannot be criticised ah extra, much as the lamp-light 
which reveals the things need not itself lie revealed by 
something other than itself. Put thus, Gotama’s posi- 
tion comes perilously near the Mlnuuhsa view of svatafi- 
pramanya; and in fact this plain interpretation has lieen 
accepted by a number of ancient thinkers who are referred 
to by llddyotakara and Vachaspati Misra. 



.X. c. Mukewjj] GOTAMA ON VALIDITY 2G1 

g ?I«rT 5T sr^FrTOT^^, SWT?!IT^5?:*T^^- 

jn?lFT^^ JP^—Tatparyatlka 

j). 256, Viz. ed.). 

Gotaiiia’s commentators, however, for i-easons best 
known to themselves, have found the plain interpretation 
(o be too big to swallow. And in their zeal for the slogan 
(if iHinitak-pravianya they have evidently foreed (Jotama 
to say what perlnips he had never intended to say: and 
ilie consc(i lienee is that the I'eal ditlienlties of the problem 
as stated by the original philosopher are not infrequently 
thing to the winds, (jotama’s problem is evidently one 
of validity, hut it is overshadowed in the commentaries 
liy discussions on the |)rohlein of the fisychological condi- 
tions of knowledge, while the real question is handled in 
a summary fashion that is as unsatisfactory as it is in- 
complete. Thus, Viitsyayana. for instance, thinks that 
what (iotauni actually intended to convey by his reply is 
that no knowledge is intuitively certain but stands in neeil 
of [iroof by reference to another cognition, much as the 
lamp-light which is the indispensable psychological con- 
dition of perceptual knowledge has itself to be perceived 
by the visual sense-organ. 

Bhasya on 2. 1. 19). 

Then arises a host of psychologii^al problems about the 
[lossibility of the cognition of cognitions and alxmt the 
siilliciency of a. bare instance, such as tlie lamp-light, for 
establishing a lonclusion without the necessitv of a 

t/ 

general proposition or ryapti, and so on. And the imme- 
diate purpose of the commentators after Vatsyayaiia re- 
diu^es itself to patching up the gaps in the arguments of 
the latter rather than coming to a crloser grip with the 
problem of Gotama. But how do they reconcile the theory 
of parataliprrmanya with their anti-dogmatic attitude? 
Is it possible to avoid the regressns ad mfinitum while 
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sticking to tlie i)elief that every thing or object must he 
proved by the four-fold source of knowledge and that no 
knowledge is intuitively certain ? The real problem is 
only pushed back when Vatsyayana argues that the 
validity of a given perception is esiitablished by another 
perception, and not by another type of cognition or entirely 
without any proof. 

^ Bhasya on 2. 1. 2. 1. 19) 

For, even if it be granted that a given perceptioTi 
is established by another perception and not by a cog 
nition belonging to a heterogeneous class, that does not 
show how the process of proof can be completed if the 
series is once started. Tn fact the logical difficulty arising 
out of an infinite series remains intact in either case. 
Probably the weakness of this argument is realised by the 
Naiyayikas themselves, and hence they proceed at this 
point to give a new turn to theii* contentions. The 
anamstha can be easily terminated, they contend, if wo 
remember that though in certain cases the knowledge of 
pramana is necessary in order to arrive at the knowledge 
of the prameya, yet this is not a universal rule; for the 
cases are not rare in which the knowledge of the prameya 
does not presuppose a knowledge of the pramana. The 
fatal r(‘(jresKns would be inevitable only if the knowledge 
of the prameya had been alwjiys conditioned by a knowl- 
edge of the pramana. 

Now, this line of argument seems to be a sophistical 
side-tracking of the real issue. When the question at 
issue is how the (inumsthadom should be removed from a 
position that insists on the necessity of establishing the 
validity of a given knowledge by another knowledge, it 
practically no answer to say that in some cases the vali- 
dity of a knowledge is established without a consciousness 
of the validating reason. It must at least be granted tha! 
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even here there does not exist the validating process but 
;is no process can ew hypothesi be true in its own right it 
must hang on another process and that on another, and 
.so on ad infinitum. So the anavusthd is not affected by 
f!ie consciousness or the unconsciousness of the prainaya. 
It is not easy to understand why even such a c^.arcful 
logician as Vachaspati Mi^ra did not hesitate to lean 
upon a such a broken reed. 

It is, however, interesting to note that despite the 
apparent ingenuity with which these arguments are deve- 
loped by the Naiyayikas, they do not stop here but pro- 
ceed to explore new lines of defence. And it is only then 
and not before that they show signs of earnest fighters 
and cease to play fast and l(X)se with their opponents. 
.And the result is that they either admit a defeat or adopt 
the ways of ordinary common-sense people, i.e.., it is either 
admitted that all knowledge is not to l)e established 
externally, or they content themselves with the pragmatic 
answer that that knowledge is valid whic^h leads to a 
successful activity. It is rather incomprehensible why 
such an elaborate arrangement of dialectical weapons 
should have been thought to be necessary if such a fate 
had awaited the whole fight. I'o admit the necessity of 
even a single case of intuitive knowledge is to give the 
(IcK’trine of 'pavatahprdmdnya a decent burial, yet the 
admission is unequivocally made by no less a logician than 
V^achaspati Misra. On the other band, the praginatic 
test of pravrittisamarthya is admittedly not a universal 
test of knowledge. Even if it l)e granted that the truth- 
value of my perception of water is established when the 
perceived water quenches my thirst, this pragmatic test 
is hopelessly inadequate to establish, for instance, the 
validity of the inference by which I know the reality of 
the sense-organs; much less does it help us when we are 
concerned with the validity of a scientific theory or a law 
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of thought. It is true that for the praetioal traiisactioiii-i 
of our daily life, as argued by Vatsyayana, it is enough lo 
liav'^e a clear consciousness of the things and the inune- 
diately preceding pranulna, or, as it is often put, mjaru 

and anvn/ftramt/ff ; but to think further that what is 
competent to regulate practical life is equally competent 
to remove a theoretical perplexity is to discredit philo- 
sophy in general. In fact the ana rust Jul is a purely thtH)- 
reti(!al difficulty, and this remains unsolve<l if it is said that 

ft seems impossil)le to conceive of a clearer ad 
mi.ssion that the problem is insolnblo and that the uriu 
rasthd is ingrained in the doctrine of imvatahprumCinyu. 

Even this brief consideration of some of the ontstand 
ing arguments of (jlotama’s commentators sliould la' 
sufficient to make one pause Ix'fore reading the theory of 
purutuhpM'niumpt into the Sutras. 'Fo do so would be. 
to say the least, to show scant respect, to the dialectical 
insight of (lotama. in default of any very cogent evi- 
dence to the contrary, we contend, therefore, that the 
theory has been wrongly foisted on him by his commen- 
tators. it follows fioin our contention that the so-called 

is in reality a link in the argument of Vatsyayana and 
not an aphori.sm of Gotama, and here Visvaniltha is 
right over against Vachaspati who ascril)es it to Gotama 
irj his NyayasiichTnihandha. For, it is evidently incon- 
sistent with the preceding Sutras when the latter are 
interpreted plainly and directly. 
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1. It is fortunate that, the present writer siiould 
have found a topic, namely one dealing witlj the philo- 
sophy of Yiijfiavalkya, as a topic ])e:-u- 

The pr»>piielv of t i i . - ' . , 

iiie iiieMio. luirly ntted to go in the commemoration 

volume in honour of Dr. Oanganatha illia. 
The life and work of Dr. Oanganatha .Iha remind us of the 
sage Yajilavalkya at every stage. Like Yajfiavalkya, 
Dr. Oanganatha Jha hails from Mithila, and like Yajfia- 
valkya, he is an Advaitin. Any one who might have read 
his recent lectures on Advaita philosophy delivereii at 
Haroda might find how much justification there is in call- 
ing Dr. .Jha a present-day representative of the philo- 
sofihy of Yajfiavalkya. 

2. It would not be improper here to go into a very 
short I’csume of the philosophical teachings of this great 

ancient Maithila Philosopher, the philo- 
..f^ih/'r.hiV.sopi'i'i"a^^ sopher of the Rrihadaranyakopanishad, 

' “ .** ‘^' ** * “ « * " Yajnavalkya. For a full account of his 
personality and teachings, the reader may 
be referred to the present writer’s “ (lonstrnctire Surrey 
of 11 panishailic Philosophy,'' pp. 19 - 21, and 55 59. 

In order, however, to understand the full signifittance of 
Yajftavalkya’s philosophy of Fictions, which is the topic 
of the present essay and which has been scarcely dealt 
with in that volume, it would just be well to begin by 
noticing a few points of his philosophy to serve as a back- 
ground for the picture of his fictional istic philosophy. 
We know how Yajfiavalkya regards the Atman as both 
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the ontological substratum of .all existence, as well as the 
epistemological nucleus of all knowledge.’ He is the foyis 
ct origo of all existence, and is also the source to whom 
all perceptions are to be referred. Another way of stat- 
ing his ontological doctrine is his very characteristic 
theory of Emanations. This involves, that the only 
reality in the world belongs to the Atman, everything else 
being merely derivative, and a fatuity (Arta).“ From the 
heights of his Advaitic philosophy, as has been pointed 
out in the “ Constructive Survey," Yajfiavalkya is led even 
to !‘egard Transmigration as unreal; for as the Soul is 
eternal, from what would it transmigrate, and to what F’ 
Also we know, how he regards consciousness itself, from 
the purely philosophic point of view, as a fleeting pheno 
menon.' This however, does not prevent him from re- 
garding the Atman as vJijai-s vmi'aews the eternal sclf- 
spectator,"’ the only reality in a world of phantoms. 

fl. The passage in which Yajftavalkya’s philoso])hY 
of Fictions comes out particularly is the celebrated one 


Yn.jfj{ivn.lkya’s use 
(jf tlu' word ' Iva * 
to cnuticiHle a 
l>lii1(isophy of .Fic- 
tions. 


from the second chapter of the Hrihada 
ranyakopanishad, 4Lh liruhnirma, whicli 
runs as follows : — 


fqqflsftqirf ii^vii 

Yajftavalkya is telling his wife Maitreyi that it is only 
where there is an as it-were duality, that one is able to 
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see another, to liejir another, to smell anothei’, to know 
another; but where, to the realise!*, the whole world is the 
Atman, by w'hat and what eould he perceive, by what and 
what eould he think, by what and what could he hear? 
Uow could he know the Knower who knows all thinj>-s? 
This passage has got an eschatological context no doubt, 
because Yajnavalkya. is having a. conversation with lus 
wife Maitreyi in regard to departing consciousness, lait 
it could as well be extended to the epistemological sphere, 
.lust before this jmssage, Yajnavalkya had almost con- 
founded M’aitreyj by telling her that after death it seem- 
ed as if consciousness was itself lost. Maitreyi felt per- 
plexed and asked him how this came to pass. Yajna- 
valkya hastily excused himself from answering the (jues- 
tion by saying that sulhcient unto the day was the wisdom 
thereof," and then, as if by a tangent, gave out his great 
lictionalistic. doctrine which is couched in the passage 
alxive referred to. Yfiji'nivalkya tells us that because all 
jierception, audition, thought, imagination, a.nd .so forth, 
take place only when there is as-it-were an “ other," in 
the aKsence of such an “ other” smdi acts of [lerception 
and the rest would be im{X)ssibl8 altogether. Hence, 
Yajnavalkya’s philosophy requires that there must be an 
as-it-were, a semblant duality, before any psychological 
act like that of perception or thinking becomes possible. 
But experience shows that this “ other ” is of an un- 
enduring and perishable character. Hence, we have to 
conclude that for the epistemological act, the duality pre- 
sented must be only an as-it-were duality, and not a real 
duality at all : it is only as-if there was an “ other,” pitted 
against the “ one.” The object is a non-ent, if taken 
away from the subject; it is only the One that e.xists. 
This is what we might call the nucleus of Yajfiavalkya’s 
philosophy of fictions. 


« Brill. II. 4. 13. 
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4. In regard U) the position thus reached there are 
two further points worthy of note. In the first place, the 

, , , philosophy of fictions is connected with 

iKiintH w.ntiiy of the impossibility of making the Knower 
the object of knowledge. lie, who is the; 
supreme knower of all things, how is it possible for him 
to be known ? This is the first chief strand in Ysijfta- 
valkya's epistemological doctrine. Another is the modi- 
fication which Yajiiavalkya later^ introduces in the same 
IJpanishad, wherein he relieves his original absolutistic 
.solipsism by granting that when it is said that we do not 
know any other object, in fact, we know it and yet know 
it not.. We see and see it not; we hear and hear it not; 
and so forth. Hence, the original philosophy of fictions 
which threw a doubt upon the existence of objective real- 
ity by making it only an appearance has later to be modi 
fied by the recognition that to objective existence some sort 
of reality may be granted for psychological purposes; this 
is possible because, says Yajfiavalkya, the instruments of 
perception, namely the organs of sense, do not cease to 
function. Hence, becau.se, the energies of the senses re- 
main in the act of perception, we must grant that there 
must be some sort of existence for psychological pur- 
poses; but as the only real existence for all ontological 
,;urposes could be the Atman, the external reality that we 
are talking about must l)e of the nature of a mere fiction or 
an appearance. 

5. This is the outcome of understanding the full 
implii;ation of the particle ‘ ira ’ in the passage of the 

lirihadaranyakopanishad which is the 

taiionr^’o o to[)i(; of the present essay. Let ns 

Yajriavaikyaii .lur gge liow the passagc originally quoted is 

interpreted by the three great commen- 
tators on the Upanishad, Sankara, Kanga-ramanuja, and 


Enli. IV. 3. 23—30. 
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Madliva. The passage has, as we have pointed out alK)ve, 
;iii eschatological context no doubt, as it comes iinnie- 
(liately after the exclamation of Yajfiavalkya to Maitreyl 
ihat there may be no consciousness after death. Hut it 
IS not necessary to restrict it to the cscliatologii^al universe 
of discourse. The question of Atman, according to 
Vajftavalkya, could be discussed not merely from an 
eschatological point of view, but even legitimately from 
an epistemological poitjt of view. I^ahkara recognises 
this, and tells us that two states of knowledge could be 
conceivably imagined, one the state of Vidya, and the 
other the state of Avidya.. In the state of Vidya there 
is absolutely no existent outside the Atman; but in 
the state of Avidya we might suppose that thei’e is a 
“ hetei'os ” apart from the perceiving subject. But 
this “ heteros,” says l^ahkara, is only of a fictional 
character : — 






aren ar^^ni arasa 

fsraf^ am i i i aa g airfa^iaTsfMiT 

aa anfasafa^aiPmaiaTa: i aa ar area airfa^: 

aa aaaRaar^cfaa 
%a arasa ^ %aa, ? am a^fsarvftaia: i 



Hence, Saiikara concludes that real knowledge is know- 
ledge where the trinity of the perceived, the perceiver, 
and the percei)tion vanishes : — 


tRmcmmaf^^aaai^ fsRaiqmisBqjaafaaTgqqftr: i 
feaptif acmaaiaf m^aa^a fa?^: i... 




Kaiiga-ramanuja agrees with Sankara that the passage 
need not be interpreted merely from an e.schatological 
point of view, but he tells us that the particle ‘ iva ’ may 
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be uiulerstoocl as iin{)lyiTig the inconceivability of the in- 
defiendence of external reality : — 

I ?nr ff Itrftrw ittc i 

?iT5nT I ^BrRF^TsrmrfiiT^^Rfra^PT i 

He furtbcrniore tells us that it is only when the indivi- 
dual soul receives grace from the Paramatman that he is 
able to know all things, or even the Paranultman him- 
self ; — 

'TCtTTcJRT If^ilTggCta: SET^f^ I 'R^mfrsr^TT' 

qc5(n?m i 

Madhva, on the other hand, restricts the passage to the 
eschatological sphere, anhstitutcs the concept of positive 
dependence for Itahga-ramanuja’s inconceivability of 
independence, and tells us that it is impossible to know 
God llari, a personal Heing, through whom the indivi- 
dual soul knows all things : — 

I I infJTJT: 

1 fwPT I 

f% JT?vn%f^'PPITtJtT ^ I 

5f firsTRt^n^ rrsirrir 

We thus sec from a review of the different expositions of 
the Yiijflavalkyan dictum how the particle ‘ iva ’ has been 
interpreted in different senses by the three great commen- 
tators : by ►Sankara, as implying a theory of semblance; 
by llanga-ramanuja, as designating the inconceivability 
of the independence of external reality; and by Madhva, 
as implying the positive dependence of reality upon a 
personal Ijeing. 
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6. A justification for the way in which iSaiikara has 
tried to interpret the Yajiiavalkyan dictum comes from an 

altogether unexpected quarter, the philo- 

A jiistilicalion fi>r ^ 

n fidioiiaiistic inter- logico-philosophiccil . VailiiiigeM*, an 
aitoRether new acutc Clerman philosopher, pointed out 

some years ago that exactly analogical 
expressions w'cre used to designate the fictitious character 
of reality in the four chief Eurojiean languages. We 
have, for example, the quasi in Latin, comme si in French, 
^es ’et in Greek, and aZs- o/; in German, from which last, 
Vaihinger christens his philosophy. It is unfortunate 
that Vaihinger did not know the use of the paiticle' ira ' 
111 Sanskrit exactly on the same lines as the aliove usages. 
It would have been a matter of great interest to Vaihinger 
to note in the passage of Yajilavalkya, which we have 
above quoted, that the jiarticle ‘ im ’ is used exactly in 
the same sense in which als oh is used in German. As we 
shall see a little later, by reference to certain passages 
from Kant, as well as to Vaihinger’s philosophy of fic- 
tions, there is no escape from or no alternative to, inter- 
preting Yaj naval kya’s dictum in a like fictional manner. 

7. In his work “ Die Philosophie (Jrs Als Ob'’ 
which was first penned in 1876. but which for various 

reasons, could not see the light of day till 

i hTifre'r’s years later, Vaihinger, while illus- 

fictioDBiism in th« trating his philo-sophy of fictions, draws 

upon the various works of Kant to show 
how he first received the inspiration for bis fictional ism 
from Kant. Kant to Vaihinger was a great luminous 
orb, at which he could light his own philosophical torch. 
Uy reference to the different woi’ks of Kant, Vaihinger 
points out that the only real interpretation of Katit is a 
fictional interpretation. It is neither an i<lealisti(;‘, nor 


^ yaihiiij>;M-, The PhUo.iophy of ‘ .l.v If,' P. U], 
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a rational, nor an empirical, noi' a properly critical inter- 
pretation, which, according to him, would give the real 
explanation of the philosophy of Kant. This, according 
to him, must he explained only from the fictional point of 
view. Kant’s belief in the dusil world of noumeiui and 
2>henom.ena supplies us with the basis wherein to seek the 
roots of the fictional istic philosophy. When Kant tells 
us that we must suppose as if ” there is a (Creative 
Reason in tlie world," when he tells us that the will must 
be regarded “ as if ” free even though we cannot say 
anything about it from the phenomenal point of view,'" 
when he says that eat.h man should behave “ as if ” he 
were a member of the kingdom of ends, a kingdom which 
represents the idea of a complete totality of ends com- 
bined in <a system," when he says that we should regard 
the Moral Law as sacred “ as if ” it were a Divine Com- 
mandment.*- when, finally, in the Critique of Judgment 
he tells us that we must suppose “ as if ” there was a 
Perceptive Intelligence for which there would exist tio 
c<:)ntingency for adapting particular laws of nature to the 
understanding,*'* we see how Vaihinger wants to stress 
the purely fictional istic trend running throughout the 
Critiques of Kant. It was this philosophy, he tells us. 
which was his primary inspiration for fictionalism. We 
may see likewise how Yajftavalkya’s philosophy of ‘ iro ’ 
exactly corresponds with such a fictional istic interpreta- 
tion. J’hough there is no actual “ heteros,” we have 
heard Yajfiavalkya tell us that we must suppose “ as if ” 
thei'e was one for the different pi'ocesses of perception; 


“ Vaihi lifter. The Philaxophu of ‘ .^l.f //,’ p. 280. 
to (TriiiuUef/unfj zur Mefnphif.iii- tier Siften, tpioted in 
Vailiinift'r, The Philonophij of ‘ *•!.« //,’ p. 28i). 

" Watson, Seleefionx from Kant, p. 2-18. 

V'iiiliiitfyef, The Philoxophy of ‘ A.f //,’ p, 812. 

'** Watson, Seleefionx from Kant, p, 339, 
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how, in fact, the Atman is to be regarded as the sole 
reality, while all other things are merely “ iicta.” 

8. The question arises what is the nature of these 
fictions? Vaihinger has taken great pains to discrirai- 
, nate the nature of these fictions. He tells 

The hiatnre and 

1 iiustratioiiB of US that a fictiou is a conscious and unreal 
assumption^"* made for practical pur- 
poses. It differs from a hypothesis,*'’ inasmuch as a hypo- 
thesis can be verified, but a fiction can never Ik? verified. 
Hence, even though a fiction is a conscious assumption 
like a hypothesis, it is unreal because it cannot be verified, 
while a hypothesis may be real because it is capable of 
verification. All scientific diswveries are made of hypo- 
theses; but fictions do not enable ns to make discoveries. 
All the human sciences are replete with illustrations of 
such fictions. Mathematics, Physics, Logic, Ethics, 
Metaphysics, lieligion, in fact, all sciences are infected 
with ficta.*** All the sciences take certain unreal assump- 
tions for granted, and weave their superstructures there- 
on. The nature of the sciences themselves is as fictitious 
as the assumptions which they make. Vaihinger points 
out how the concept of a point in mathematics and of an 
atom in physics is a fiction : there is nothing in reality to 
correspond either to a point or to an atom. Concepts and 
judgments, individuals and universtals, are equally ficti- 
tious. The syllogism of T.ogic is evidently a fiction. 
Matter and Mind are fictions. The monad, which is so 
much talked alx)ut in philo.sophy, is of a fictitious char- 
acter. The Divine Right of Kings is a fiction. The War 
of All against All, upon which Hobbes dilated, is also 


** Vaihing'er, The Philosophy of ‘ As If,' Aufoliiojrraphical 
rntiwhiction, p. xHi. 

Vaihingfer, The Philosophy of ’ Ajt If,' .Viitolvioffrapliical 
Tntrofluction, p. xlii. 

*** Robinson, Antholoyy of liecent Philosophy, p. 588. 

F. 17 
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fictitious. The Absolute, which is regarded as the 
highest notion of philosophy, is of the nature of fiction. 
Value and End are fictions likewise. Infinites and infini- 
tesimals equally share in the nature of fiction. All aver- 
ages, all types, all symbols are fictitious in character. 
All categories, all concepts like Duty and God, are equally 
well fictions. Thus, says Vaihinger, all I..ogics and Epi- 
stemologies, all Metaphysics jind Ethics, all Mathematics 
and IMiysios, in fact all sciences are infected with licta. 
These are conscious errors made only for “ practical ” 
purposes. In the latter jx)int he agrees with Pragma- 
tism,*' but he differs from Pragmatism in his conception 
of llonble Truth,'** about which ])resently. 

9. It is needless to say that if Yajflavalkya had 
lived in these days, he would have given us the very expres- 
sions which Vaihinger has used as illustrations of the 
philosophy of fiction from the various sciences. Yajna- 
valkya concerned himself only with the subject -object 
relation in the various psychological processes, and told 
us that the subject alone was real, while the object Avas 
of a fictitious character. There is, how- 
®ver, ouc important difference between the 
fictioiialism of Vaihinger and the iiction- 
alism of Yajfiavalkya. While Vaihin- 
ger’s fictionalism is sensationalistic,*® Yajfiavalkya’s fic- 
tioiuilism is Atmanic. When Vaihinger was asked as to 
what remained when all his facts l)ecame fictions, and 
when the challejige was thi’own at him that all ticta thus 
become facts oi)timi Vaihinger retorted by saying 

that there were two entities al)out the reality of which we 

Vailmigoi*, The Philosophy of ‘ As Preface to tlie 

Eiig-lisli Edition, p. viii. 

Kobinson, AnihoJoyy of Heceni Philosophy, p. 695. 

Robinson, Anthology of Recent Philosophy, p. 590. 

F. C. S. Schiller, Mimi N. S., Vol. XXI, pp. 99-100. 
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might say we were certain, namely, the flux of sensations, 
and the laws of identity and contradiction.-' Now, every 
psychologist tells us that a bare sensation^- is a mere fic- 
tion. What, then, would prevent us from saying, when 
Vaihinger tells us that the “ flux ” of “ sensations ” is 
the ultimate reality, that he is dealing with a double 
instead of a single fiction? The “ change” as well as 
the “ sensations ” are (ictions, and hence the flux of sen- 
sations must be a doulde fiction. This is not so with 
Yajflavalkya’s Atmanic experience, where the eternal 
Knower is the fans et ov'ujo of existence, as of all experi- 
ence. Thus, even though Vaihinger posits a double truth 
like YSjnavalkya, there is an important differetice between 
the two. Vaihinger’s double truth consists, as he else- 
where inconsistently puts it, of the world of matter and 
the world of consciousness.-’* It is this very conce|)tion 
of “ double trutJi ” in Vaihinger which the Pragmatists 
wore concerned to refute. The Pragmatists only say that 
truth is successful error, and error is unsuccessful truth. 
Thus all truths, according to them, are some kind of 
error and all errors some kind of truth. To Vaihinger, 
there is a double reality. On the other hand, to YajUa- 
valkya reality consists of a lower and a higher kind, the 
lower being the worhl of human exj)erienee, and the 
higher the world of Atmanic experience. This double 
truth of human and Atmanic experience, of Avidya and 
Vidya, corresponds closely to the phenomenal and the 
noumenal of Kant. Kant has thus far greater linkage 
with Yajfiavalkya in the matter of this doctrine of double 
truth than Vaihinger can ever have. Vaihinger’s fic- 

2' E. C. R. R<-liilliT, Mind. N. R., Vol. XXI, p. !)G. 

22 Cf., (’.(j., James, Tart-hook of Psi/choloijy, p. 13. 

23 Vaihinger, The Philoso-phij of ‘ djj If,’ Antohiographical 
introduction, p. xliv. 

2i Schiller, 3IiT,d N. S., Vol. XXI, p. 103. 
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tioiialisin is sensationalism gone mad and become incon- 
sistent, while Yajnavalkya’s tictionalism is based upon 
the rock of Atmanic experience. Both are fictionalisms 
no <ionht, but the one is a sensationalistic fictionalism, 
while the other is an Atmanic one. There is as little 
similarity and as much difference between the fictionalism 
of Vaihinger and the fictionalism of Yajflavalkya as 
between Dog and God, the sfime alphabets no doubt, but 
the one an absolute anti-type of the other. 



HENHY LORD ANi:) HIS DISCOVERIE OF THE 

BANIANS 

Du. H. N. Randle, M.A., D.Fhil., 

Lihrarian, India Office, London. 

The Court Minutes of the East-Inditi Company,^ 
under date January 7, 1024, record : “ Messrs. Lord, 

Benson, and Morehouse present their services as 
preacliers into the Indies, the Court liaving particular 
recommendation of Mr. Lord from Dean White, “ under 
whom he served as curate, and from Mr. Shute"* and 
others; entertained him at £60 per annum; he is to give 
Iwnd not to exercise any private trade, ^ and appointed to 
])rcach on Sunday sennight at Great St. Helens" and to 
take for his text, ‘ Have no fellowship with the works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them ’. ” On January 10 
there is another record : “ Mr. Lord, lately entertained 

to go a preacher, having given testimony of his sufficiency 
by a sermon preached at St. Helens, to have £20 to buy him 
lM)oks, and two mouths pay by way of imprest.” Again 

^ ( 'a.l«M.i(lar ol' Slati- l'a]ier.s, (.’oloiiial, 1C22 — 24, yp. 22!) — 2f‘i2, 
and 240. 

® Praueis Wliitn, Dnaii of t'arli.sle, alt ('!• wards liisliop of 
('arlisU', ^orwirli, and Ply. The record ot Jiord’s curacy under 
liim has not. been traced. ([S.J .tee co7icludiu{? footnote). 

® Josias Sliute, Hector of St. Mai’v’s Woolnoth, Loinbard 
Street, JG.ll — JGdG, who aett'd as (.'liupIaJn to the East-India 
Conmaiiy from 1(!G2. | S. ) 

■* Eor an aci-onnt of the early chaplains appointtal as 
lireachers into the J.mlies and the terms of ilioir (onployinent nee 
the fii'st chapter of the Hev. Eranlv Penny’s The dhvreli- in .Madrax 
(4 Vols., /jondon, lOO-l). 

The trial sermon.s were i>reached in this ('Iinrc.h from 1G21, 
when the Company’s o.fl:ices were moved to Croshy Ilall which was 
in the Parish of (treat St. Helen’s, Jlishoi)sg;ate. The church 
survived the fire of liondon; hut the present ])ulj)it, wliich is 
figured in Penny’s work, is dated 1GG3, and is therefore not the 
one from which Tiord preached. (Penny, op. eit., x>. 2.) 

5>77 
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on January 28 : ‘ Kequest of Mr. Lord, the preacher, 

to be allowed a boy to attend him the voyage; was told Jio 
might make choice of sundry boys already shipped, whom 
he shall find appareled to his hand, and when he came in 
the country he may take liking of some Indian boy, a.s 
others of his profession have done before him, with which 
answer he rested satisfied.” Lord’s career before ho 
presented his services as a preacher into the Indies has not. 
been traced,*' but Factory records make references to him 
after his arrival in India. He sailed in Weddell’s fleet, 
which left the Downs on March 28, 1624." In a letter of 
November 1625 we read : “ ‘ Padre ’ I.ord, Mr. Young, 

and Mr. Woolhouse are to return to FiUgland in the 
Jamt'ii." The James was to return to England in Febru- 
ary, ,1626. But a letter of December 23, 1625, states tlmt 
“ Ker ridge refused Lord permission to go, saying, ‘ hec 
would not have it reported that a padre should forsake 
India for such slight matters l^ord had had some, 
difference with members of the Council, but the I’resident, 
Kerridge, reconciled them, ‘ and so he still stayeth.’ How 
long did he stay ? In the French translation'^ of Lord’s 


'• Tlie AvriitM’ in tlin Dirtiunary of Nntunml liioyrapliy (Vol. 
xxxiv, p. 18-1) iclwililies liiin with a lli-iiry .Ijord who figirn-s iu 
tho riMrui'tls ot Ox.for<l Uiiivrr.sily as liaviiig hoon horn in O.xt'oi'cl- 
shirr in IGtid and having nialritnilaled troiu Mngdalon IJall in 
1580. Magdalen Hall pa.ssvd through many vicissiiude.s, in the 
course of 'which its rccord.s Avero lost, as 1 am informed by tin? 
courtesy of the. Tjihrarian of H«‘rtford (.’ollegc, its present repre- 
sentative. The identification of this Lord with tlie author of the 
Disroverie of the lionians is very uticonvinciug, for the reason 
that he woAild have hi'cn sixty-one in 102-1. It is improhahh| c 
priori that a man of this age would have been sent to .India; 
thirty is the average age, on first appointment, of six preachers 
whose birth-dates are calculable, among those mentioned by 
Vennv {op. cif., chapter I) as appointed between 1007 and 1021. 
On tin’s point .see also the concluding foot-note, infra. 

"< b'or this and the references to Lf)rd in the Faetoiy letters 
T am indebted to Sir AV'illiam .Foster’s Knyfi.ili FacAnriett in India. 
volume l(i24 — 1620, pp. 103 and foot-note, and 114, 

** Paris, 1667. 
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two tracts it is said that lie applied himself to getting a 
tiiorough understanding of the beliefs of the people during 
jiis eighteen years’ i‘esidenee in Surat. This statement 
lias misled a later writer*' hut is plainly wrong. Lord’s 
i:i)ok was v^i^tilished in 1030, five years after his lirst 
arrival in Surat, i^ord himself, in the second Epistle 
Dedicatorie'*’ prefixed to the IHscoverie, says; “ .1 hope 
it hath crost the AequimKitiall and the Tropicks happily 
to come to your hands, amongst other ncwes from the for- 
raigne pai’ts of India ”, which implies that the manus- 
cript was sent to England liefore he left India. But he 
must himself hav’^e returned to England not long after- 
wards," for the engraved title to his publication describes 
him as ‘ sometimes resident in East India.’ 

In his Introduction I.ord says that some of his pre- 
(lecesvsors had been “ scrutinous to bring this religion to 
light ” but had been deterred, and that “ the President, 
Mr. I'honias Kerridge, was urgent with me to redeeme 
their omissions.” Therefore, says he, " 1 . . . essayed to 
fetch materials for the same out of their manuscripts, 
and by renewed accesse, with the help of Interpreters, 
made by colle(^tions out of a booke of theirs called 
the SlIASTElv, which is to them as their Bible, contain- 
ing the grounds of their lieligion in a written word.” 

» Aiul i*rsc»n assiiiiips lliut Jjord was iiansforriMl from the shii)s 
Siii*a< .in ItvlT) ( Philip A.iulrrsoii. The Knfjlisti in 
hid Id. London^ ISoO, ])p. 51 — d). |S.] 

“ To Uie Iloiiourahle and WorUiy S*". Manrico 

Ab]>ot, (joA'eriior of tlio Companio of Merchants trading*’ to lh(» 
Mast IiKlics : riirislophcr ('lellioroAV Alderman of the City of 
S^ondon, ami lh*piitie ol' the said Company, and to all tlie wortliy 
Adventurers, Alemhers of the same Society.” Sir Maurice Ahhot 
was a. hrotJier of (feorye Abbot, Arehl>isho]> of Canterlinry (1610 
■j6d3), to whom Lord addressed the first of liis two dedicatory 
epistles. 

The ahvseneo of references to L(»rd\s return to Knfclan'd is 
' xplained by the loss of tlie Covrl from July 1629 to 

•Lily J6d2, and of the Surat (Umsnltations and Letters from 1628 
1685. [S.] 
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There is no reason to suppose that Lord had any knowl 
edge of Indian languages. Like Abraham Roger'" 
twenty years later, he must have depended entirely upon 
Indian informants, who would seem (in Lord’s case) td 
have been Nagar Brahmans. Kerridge, he says, “ in- 
terested himselfe in the worke by mediating my acquain- 
tance with the Bramanes : whose eminence of place was 
an attractive to draw on this discovery.” In other words 
Kerridge, as President, used his influence to induce the.so 
Brahmans to ‘ discover ’ to Ix)rd the teachings of the 
s'dstras. The introduction to the other tract which I^ord 
published at the same time indicates a similar methoii. 
“ I joyned myselfe with one of their Church men called 
their Daroo, and by the interpretation of a Persee whose 
long imployment in the Companies service had brought 
him to a mediocrity in the English tongue ... I gained 
the kn^iwledge of what hereafter I shall deliver, as it was 
compiled in a booke writ in the Persian character contain- 
ing their Scripture, and in their OAvne language called 
their ZUNDAVAS'rAVV.” Whatever may be the value 
of the material which Lord collected it seems to have been 
collected by himself, and to owe nothing either to the 
writings included by Samuel I’urchas in the collection 
referred to in both of Lord’s dedicatory epistles,'"* or to an- 


The writer in (he Ihcfioiiary of National Jtio/jraphy eredits 
Lord with some knowledge of Hihduslani and Persian. There 
seems to he no eTidence that he had any such knowledge. 

*** De. o-pen-ileurc tot het verhoryen heydendom (Leyden, 
1651). Roger <>olieeted remarkably detailed intorjnation from 
his informant, a Rrahman named Padrnanahha, including Iran- 
slations of Bharirhari’s Nifi- and Vairntjyn-Sntaha, Avliieh appear 
to he the first translations from Sanskrit into a European language. 
His hook 'was translated into German (1666) and French (1670). 
and has been edited hv W. Caland (Linschoten-vereeniging- 
Vol. X, 1915). 

He proffers his first tract to the Archbishop as an “ Indite- 
meut against the Banian, whose cause hath formerly had some 
Teference to your Grace by the labours of Mr. Purchas, whose 
evidences being vihil praeter nvdifnm . . . T have brought then) 
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other contemporary whom lie mimes in his tract on the 
Persfif's, namely Edward (brimstone. Lord’s book has a 
decorated general title, and separate title-pages to each 
of the two tracts which it contains. The general title is : 
“ A display of two forraigne sects in the East Indies, 
riz., the sect of the Manians the Ancient Natives of India 
and the sect of the Perscfs the Ancient Inhabitants of 
Persia together with the Religion and Manners of each 
sect Collected into two Hookes by Heni'y Lord Sometimes 
resident in East India and Preacher to the ITobic Com- 
pany of Merchants trading thether . . . London . . . 
1030.” The scfiarate title of the first tract, with which 
alone this paper is coni'crned, is as follows : “ A Dis- 

coverie of the sect of the Banians. Containing their 
History, T.aw, Liturgie, Casts, Cnstomes, and Ceremonies. 
Gathered from their Hramancs, Teachei’s of that Sect : As 
the partimlars were comjirized in the Hooke of their 
Law, called the Shaster : Together with a, display of 
t heir Manners, Ixith in times past, and at this present. . . . 
London. . . . 1630.” 

i^iord’s Iwiok schematises itself into sections corres- 
])onding to the four ages, which he duly names (p. 91, 
Chapter XV) : “ the first, Curtain ; the second, Dvauprr; 
the third, THmino; the fourth, Kolee.” (It may be noted 
in passing that the inversion in the order of the Treta 
and Dvapara yugas indicates that Lord knew enough to 


to Ji second exinuiniition.” He liopes tliat tin* tiiiel will he Mel- 
• oine to the (’oinuaiiy, inslaneiiiff tin? (..'oiiiinmv’s “ foi'wani ln*l|).s 
and .Vtordineiits to Mr. Pnrehas in the (ii'odneeiin'iit of his V(dii- 
iiiinoiis worke called tin* Posthunuis of llacklewile.” Pu>-cha.s 
tiix I’itfji-imex was puhli.shed 1024 — 20. 

In <*haptt*r II of the /trlitfion of the Prr.xri’s (|). !)) after a 
luissiiiff reference to the ancient kin^s of Persia he adils: “ The 
Ahridfji'nieiit of whi<*h (’hronieli! 1 would have ffuthored from 
them hilt that I found it to a^recr punetiially . . . with that 
translation of Mr. (iriinstone.s called Extufps amt Empirex, etr,.’’ 
tiriinstone’s tTun.slation (Lonilon, 1015') was from a Kroiich work 
hy (I’Avily, published in 1614. fS.I 
’ F, 18 ' 
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feel that Treta had something to do with the numeral thi ei* 
and Dvapara with two). His first sertion (Chapter 1 - 
VI) purports to be an account of the Krta-yuga; the next, 
of the Dvapara-yuga (Chapters Vll — XIII); the next, 
of the Tretii-yuga (Chapter Xl.V); and the last, of tlio 
Kali-yuga (('hapter XV, the last). But he connects with 
the second part what jnirports to he an account of the 
■ Shaster,' but really emlxalies his own observations on 
caste and custom in Cujarat (Chapters VIII — X and 
XII- Xni); and a slight history of Cujarat, brought up 
to date, in Chapter XI. There has been, and is to be, a. 
destrucl ion of the world at the end of each age : the first 
was by water; the second by wind; the third by earth; and 
the fourth shall be by fire. Whereu]>on Lord comments : 
“ How Pythagorically they stand upon the number of 
foure; the world was formed of foure princi})les; divided 
into foure points of the Compasse; to endure for foure 
Ages; planted by foure men, matched to foure women; 
restored again by foure; and to be demolished by fonrc 
several ilestructions . . . .” The Pythagorical four-ncss 
seems to lie partly his own invention. He was, besides, 
temperamentally a romantic, and in lus ai*count of liu' 
first age gives fiee rein to his fancy so as to turn the first 
creation into four love-stories. 

In the first creation Cod, having fa.shioned the world 
of four elements, made man, and ‘ seconded him with a 
companion, which was Woman . . . And the first mans name 
was Pouroud, and the womans name was Pareout.ee' 
Purusa and Prakrti had four sons : ‘ the first was called 
lirammon, the second ('littery, the third Shuclifeyry, the 
fourth Wyse.' 'Phese are prhnd facie, the eponymous an- 
cestors of the four rarruid; but if Hknihlery stands for 
i%dra, it seems surprising that Lord should make him the 
representative of the third or merchant class. “ And 
because Shuddery was of a nature mild and converseable, 
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it was thought lueete that ho should he :\. Meivluint . . . as 
a monitour to ]Hit him in ininde of vvliieh course of life, 
iie had a paireof Fiallances put into his hand, and a hagge 
of weights hung at his girdle, instruments most accom- 
niadate to his j)rofession.'’ He makes II //.s‘c the represen- 
tative of the ‘ Mechanicke or handy -crafts man,’ because 
h(' was not thinking of the Vnisyti-rarnn at all, but of the 
V'aish or carpenter snh-caste of Cjujarat; whit'h lignres 
also in the accounts of Arab travellers to western India."* 
And so Lord connei'ts him with Visvakaniian ; his ‘dis- 
position to meditate things for mans convenieiii'e gave him 
the name V h-ku’nnn h , wltich is as much as the 1 landsman, 
because he could <lo anything to be done by the hand.' 

'riiese four went respectively to the East , West, Noith 
and tSouth, and there, after appro|)riate adventures, met 
and won the four women appointed for them : S/mUnte, 
To(/(Hcustirt','' y ixafjKinfdli and Jt'jiiuoyuin/ak.'’* (■at- 

Nr/’ tlif iirticlr ‘‘ Arab ’’ ( oul rihulrd hv li'azlul- 

lali liUitiillali J’’ari<li t<» 11 h‘ Jiomhuy innt'tUrry Vol. J, l.bu’t 1, 
(l|isi()i-v i»f (uijaial), |). MO. “ Kliunlailbali (A.I). 1012) ilrs- 
t riljcs ili(* lliiidiis as diviiliMl irj0» s«*ven classi's. Of ilicse tin* iirst 
iii'f Thrdvarias or OOiakni s . . . Tlir siM-ond art* I In* liarrdiuias . . , 
iIm* I bird are tin* Kataiiyas nr Ivslialrias . . . Hit* fniirlli an* tlu* 
Sadaria nr Slnulras, liiisliaiulHimi by prnfessinii ; the fifth are tiin 
Oai.sura nr N'aisli. aitifircrs and dninnslic; tin* sixth vSaridalia nr 
t'handala, iiioiiials; and thn s»*vt‘iith flu* ‘ La hud/' whosi* wniiinn 
adorn tlieinsolvcs . . /’ ll(*rr tnn * Shuddnrv ’ takos |)rn(•l•<l(>nc•t^ 
of ‘ Wysi*/ 

‘ Tnddicustroc ' is .LniiTs own fonlributiou in Indian 
nninonclal ure. lint hor puiesis is plain. 1 ami’s informant was 
at a loss for tlio name of ‘ tho woman app/iinfod for (hitloiy/ and 
so ho oalloil hor fntl-il ! L-shi ^ tin* woman id' that ipiartor. fjord 
loprodm-oil I ho sound witli onmmondahlo aoniracy. .In ])assinj»‘ it 
may bo notod that bis informant sotuns to havi* liad a ti*ndonoy 
to pronounoo tho vowols a and tl in tbo llon^-al way. (Lf., for 
instam’o, ‘ Hrf'tturw ’). 

I cannot sno’^i^’ost <‘(iuivalonts for V iMUfumtnh and Jvjvno- 
fnmdah. Tlioio is a A^'sakaiiyaka in *‘haptor 01 of the Nmo’ara- 
klianda of tin* Skanda-purana, where one is toiiipt/Ml to lowk for 
these logtMids, if .Tionl’s infonnaiit was a Xairar Hrahman : hut 
Iho talc has no <*onnootion ; and liord’s -ffundah would siio’f»’ost 
■fjtnidha. Yajna- sooins tho noarost sound to h'jnno-, f Is Jojiiiio- 
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tery and ‘ Toddimstree,' for example, ‘ as desirous to 
make experiment of each others fortitude upon their meet 
ing together,' fouglit for three days before they joined in 
amity: foi‘ ‘ in her right hand she bare a Ckuckerpy,'^'' 
\vhic‘h is aj) instrument of a round forme, and sharp-edged 
in tlie superficies ther(X)f, so accommodate for offence, 
that by a licde in tlie iniddest therc'of, being whirled about 
the finger and flung off, in the cjuicknesse of his motion, 
it is able to deliver or convc^y death to a farre remote 
enemy.’ Shuddery j)assed beyond a mountain called 
Star /{(ilia and discoverc'd pearls and a diamond -mine 
licfore he met Visagundak. W ysr passed over seven seas, 
the last of which was called Pashrurhatrr (Puskaravali). 
and came to the land called Drr'jir. ‘ i'here by the Scvi 
side hecj built him a faire house ... a comely habitatinii, 
with rcMnns lightsome, and broad taraffes or roofes aloft, 
for pleasure and prosf)e(d delightfull . . J r 'janoguudnh , 
(he woman appointed for Wyse, came wandering by, and 
Avas di'awn to satisfy her admiration with a nearer view 
of this new edifice. Wyse ‘ de.scendcd to take a fuller 
c’ontemplation of her beauty, whose feature de.served his 
better notice; for she was of body amiably white, and her 
ti’e.sses were scattered with [)ouclered Saunders,-' and 
other odors, the sc;ent of which the blasts of the winde dis- 
persed in such manner that he bec^ame partaker of them 
by his approach . . .” And so fhe world was populated 
by these four pairs in the first age. But “ length of time 

to l)f e(piiito(l with Yojatiu^'iuulha, a naim* of 
Satyavati, iiiot)ii>r of Vyasa? Jiefon* slio nK-oived tin; 
favour of I’m-fi.sara she wa.s Mat.^vaffaiulhri or Aiui.sa^aiulfia, iu 
wliicli may wo look for tlio orip;iiial of Tionl’s V’i.saf'umUili ? — ^Tv.C. 1 

Ijord did not iiivoiit Iho rtihra, and In’s Toddicu.stroe slioufd 
1)«! found as a rnhi-exviiri . Tlion* is a laina Vidya-devJ so named, 
fjorrl’s informant may liavo ici.sortod sonm .laina lof^'onds in tlm 
fjonoral framowork of a Hindu fniri'aifi. 

Ixtiirahi ? 

iSaudal, enudnna. 
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. . . began to confound all goodtiesse . . . For lirammon 
5^rew negleetive of his piety; and Cutlery grew Cornell and 
full of usurpation; and Shuddery grew de(!eiptfull in the 
waights and ballances; and Wysr lost bis conscience in bis 
dealings. And so liod grew angry, and there came a. 
Flood, that covered all nations in the depths.” Thus end- 
ed the first creation. 

“ Seeing the first Age miscarried by their sinfulntvsse 
. . . the Almighty determined to beginne the second Age 
by three persons of greater perfection and excellency t han 
the other, called Bre.maw, Vyatury, and Ruddery.-- 'I’he 
Almighty, therefore, descending . . . upon . . . Mrropur- 
hatee'-'^ . . . said, Rise up li remaw . . . and by a. second and 
third command . . . raised up Vyiituey, and Ruddery . . . 
To the first lice gave the power to make the (h'eatui’es . . . 
to the second. . . the cha.rge to preserve the Oeature's . . . 
But to the third . . . hee gave power to destroy his (’reatures 
. . . liremaw . . . grew extraoi’dinarily alTlicted in his 
body . . . siuih travaile as hapf)enetli to women in labour 
seazed him . . . till the burtheii . . . made two ruptuies 
. . . when behold two Twinnes, tlie one male the other 
female, to wit, Man and Woman . . . The man was by him 
named Manow, and the woman (Uderoupa'-'^ . . . They were 


-- The spelliiiff <>t Jti'iiliniri , Visnii, and lliidni is characteris- 
lic. Tile -aw .snuiid lor -a (compare here Snoniemiit, elc.) has 
hcon remarked on above. Tlie -t- hetAveon cerebral .s and n r(‘ciirs 
in Kystnev (compare Ihe river. Kislna). For /> inldeiy, compare 
^'Imddery aixl cAnc/ic/'V. laird’s -n .stands botli for -i1 and lor 

a. 


Meru-parvala. 

Mann Svayambliuva and Satanipa are so relaleil in, for 
e-Nanijile, tlie llrahma-pvirana (cliapler 11). llul (his inirfina 
makes Vira (a son of Satariipa) and Kainya (.Loril’s ('<nii inii/i) (be 
parents of Friyavrata and nttfuiapada (Jiord’s Pritiiirefpi and 
Oiitavnpavtim). It makes Samrat (Lord’s Soomeruiit) another 
son of Kiimya. Tt agrees in inakinp: Stinrta (Lord's Soiniereffair) 
the wife of IJttanapada, as do other intriiiiax (xee H. H. Wilson’.s 
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sent to the East, to a mountaine called Muiiderpurvool-' 
. . !ind Ceteroupa brought forth three soiines and tiu-cc 
daughters . . . Priaiirettn, Ontamipautha . . . Soomeranf ; 
. . . ('annnah . . . Sonnerettan' . . . Svnihoo'^'^ . . . 'I'hev 
wei'e dispersed . . . Priwurctta and ('ammah, to (he West, 
to the Mountaine called Segund; ( hitaiiapfiitt/ia and Soom- 
lu'tlair to the Morth. to the Mountaine Iiip7)la; SooJiK'rmit 
and Snmboo to the Mountaine Supars . . 

Lord then relates how the Almighty provided foi' (he 
estalilishment of religion in the second age hy a Ixjok deli- 
vered to lire maw. This hook is the Sliasler, which is re 
presented as consisting of three ‘ tra(‘ts.’ dealing with t he 
moral law. the ceremonial law, and the four ‘ tribes.' 
loot'd ftillows this threefold division of subjects in the 
account of the manners and customs of the * Banians' 
which fills the next five chapters (VI 1 1- - XIIJ.) : hat 
it does not seeni to correspond with any possible division 
of the literature.-^ Lord’s own ‘ husie observation ’ is 
the source of much of this account. xVnd, as . lamas wore 
very much in evidence in Surat, much of what lie says is 
an account (a})})arently the earliest Euroj>ean account) oi 

iranshitiori of (lie V isiiii-piirann 1. .\i, p. Sti, ('oi)l-iio(e .1). 'I'lie 
I i.pi.if-iniraii(i II. i agrees with Lord’s aeeouiit in iiiakiiig Sainrai 
a son of Vriynvrata and Kaniyn. 

Mandara-parvata. 

Kainldiili' 

In the description of llavrta, as given in, e.//., tin' 
Vixtpi-piinlna (II. ii), Meru is in (he ^•entre, Mand.nra on (lie ea,--!. 
(.iandhainudana on the south, Vipnla on tlie west, and Sniiarsva 
on (lu‘ north. Sei/uiid (Sagandha?) is perhaps (tandha-niadana 
/iifiola and Supdr.i are plainly Vipnla and Sniiarsva. 

•js l>,n.li;xps it reflects an ennineratioii of die V'eilas as (hrei 
(omitting the AtlmrrH-ri-de). Ilernier knew of, and names, four 
liethx (Vf'ihix). European ideas of t.he character of tin* Vinhis 
wei'e altogether vagne np to the end of the ISth century. This 
made possible the puhlieation of .such a work as the French 
(‘ Vafur-veda ’) in ITStt. Voltaire saw it in inanus- 
eript. and accepted i( as a Veda : .althongh, as Ellis pointed ont 
in Axintir Pexearrhex, it is really a critieisra of Trindui,sni in the 
form of a purana. 
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.laiiiisin, and his ‘ Haiiian,’ although to some extent a 
(■oiiiposite picture, represents on the whole a Jain merchant. 
l.(n-d is himself aware that the term hduUl is not accurate- 
iv used in the title of his work as covering all classes, and 
he indicates the right use of the term towards the end of 
the Itook (p. 80). “ Under the name of Jtnnians is com- 

prised . . . Merchants only, or Brokers for the Merchant 
...” In the latter part of the book he therefore uses 
fi/inian as synonymons with Skiulfji'iy, the merchant.-” 
There is nothing very characteidstic in the eight 
romnuindments which Lonl represents as (Comprised in the 
first tract, e.\cept that (ihimm takes ])recedence, as the lirst 
(ommandjnent, and control of the live senses is emphasis- 
ed as the second. Lord himself singles these out : “ The 
principall part of their Law admitting nothing prodigious 
to opinion we [uisse over, onely that which commeth into 
('Nception is that which is laid down in the lirst and the 
second Uommandment.” He discusses these two at 
some length, with particular reference to the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. Among the ceremonies spoken of by 
him in treating of the second tract are: bathing in rivers 
whilst tlie linimauf’ iteratetli the name of the river . . . 
calle<l Tappee, with the name of other rivers in India eele- 
hrated for these customary washings, as (Iomjh and 
Ni'rhoi/a " : the use of a “ certaine Unction in the fore- 
head of red painting, that having certaine graines stucke 
in the glutinous matter is their testimony that Uod hath 
marked them out as his people : and tlie tendering of olTer- 
ings and j)rayers under trees “ so that the Hramanes under 
such greene Tree erect temples to Pagods . . . 1'he tree 
peculiarized for this worshippe is called by some . . . 

And ,s(i lie leavtis liim.-ielf witlumt a iiaiiK!.- His 

< <tii1eiii|)oiari(*.s tended to rail Indians cxelusive of ‘ Moors ’ by 
(lie name of (reiililes. Riit l,ord uses tliis term too in a re-strictod 
'ense, AVe hrlow. 
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Ficus Indica . . . and by Goropiiis Becaiius affirmed to her 
the tree of life that grew in the Garden of Eden . . L, 
connection with the “ second tract “ he gives a fait-ly 
detailed account of the naming of children, marriages, 
and funerals. In connection with what he calls the ‘ In- 
vocation of Saints ’ he says : “ They . . . that would heo 

happy in Marriage, invoke Hurmount; they that are to 
begin the workes of architecture, (t unnezi they that want 
health, Veymant; the souldier in his assault . . cryes, 
/iimo/ii'm ; the miserable invoke Syrr; and they that are 
in prosperity, give their Orisons to Mycasser.” The 
names appear to stand for Hanumiln, Ganes^a, Baijnatli, 
Bhimasena, and possibly T.svara and Mahes^vara. At 
namings “ some of the kindred . . . menaceth the point 
of a writing penne against the forehead of the Child, with 
this short prayer. That God would write good things in 
the front of that Child.” In connection with marriage 
there is an account of the nuptial procession — “ the Bride- 
groome is distiiiguished from the rest by a crowne on his 
head, decked with Jewels very rich . . . Dowry there is 
none given, that the drifts of Marriage might not be 
mercenary ...” When a man is dying “they injoyne 
him to utter Narmunc, which is one of the names of God, 
importing Mercy to Sinners . . . His spirits languishing, 
they sti'ctch out his hand, pouring faire water into 
it . . . praying to Kistnerujrpon* the God of the water, to 
present him pure to God . . .” After describing the fun- 
eral rites he adds : “ Since these lawes and injunctions, 

there hath sprung up a Custome amongst them, that the 
women that survive their husbands should offer themselves 
up alive to be sacrificed in the flames with them, which to 
this <lay is observed in some places tand for some persons 

* I \Vt* imis< li'iice it to Iho formula Ki-xnarmnaiu (antu).- 

K. C.] 
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of greater worth, though the cxain})les he more rare now 
than in former times, of which cuslome Propertius thus 
speaketh ’’ : ami he proceeds to (juote and translate the 
eight lines of Propertius (49 — 15 which speak of 

the custom. 

Four chapters (X Xlll), concluding with the des- 

I ruction of the world at the end at the second age. should 
be concerned with the third tract of the Sliasfcr, hut con- 
tain in fact Lord's own account of the four castes, as he 
himself admits; “ If t shall somewhat digi'esse from 
their particular irtpinctions . . . to a more particular 
display of their manners, 1 shall better di.scharge the 
parts required in this Tract." lie is not sure whether 
the name of the first caste is deidved from fimviniort , oi* 
from /in'rnau' “ hy adjcction of this particle (//c.s').” He 
notes (hat “ Suidas is of opinion that they are called 
Hramnvt’x of one Bnu'hman (hat was the first prescribe!* 
of their rites,” while “ Postellns aHirmeth them to bee 
(Icsc'cndcd from Abraham by t'heturah,^" who seate<l 
themselves in India, and that so they were called Ahrah- 
viaiu’f:.'' llrahmans arc of two sorts: (ho more common 
llrahmanes, of which there are a great number in India; 
ami the tnore special who “ are called hy the Hanians, 
I c/7/v/.y, by the Moores, .sV'rm/f.s-.” “ 'I’lie common Hra- 

mane hath eighty two twists or Tribes . . . which were so 
many wise men or Schollers . . . called Augnt-s^ or Sooth- 
sayers of such a place . . . Thus the prime of them was 
called y isdlnagrnnuvger, that is, the Augur of Visal- 
nagra. the '1 V nlnagranunger, that is the Auger of Vul- 
nagi-a, a towne so called ...” Lord is of course 
speaking of the Nagar Brahmans. He drops the 
initial N-, and proceeds to make an equation with 
the laitin word augur. But he correctly gives Vlsal- 


•*" Iv(‘tnridi. (rvncsi.t, 25. i. 
F. 11) 
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iiajffiv (Visnaj^jir) atid Vaxinagar as two chief ceiities 
or places f)f origin of Nagar Brahmans. Later 
on he observes that the divisions of the Banians or 
Slnu/df'rirs (hy whom he may mean either Hindu or Jaitia 
V'aisyas) correspond in miml)er to tliose of the limmnnes, 
'' chusing either to he under their discipline, that are 
Visalnagra Hangers, or Vnlnagranaugers, from the pecu- 
liar instruction of which Bramanes they are guided in 
matters h-elonging to religious worshippe." lAml’s more 
s])eciall Bramanes ” are, as will he clear from the follow- 
ing citations, tlainas. “ The more speciall Bramane . . . 
is .some mail of the Cast of 8hiuideries . . . who for devo- 
tion taketh this. condition on him . . . weareth a. woollen 
garment of white . . . his heade is always uncovered . . . 
they do not shave but pluck off all the hair sav'o some small 
remainder on the crowne . . . They have a festival called 
Piitc/i^finii ...■*’ More strict they seem to he tha.n tlie 
comnum lira motif's . . . More i-ant clous they are for the 
preservation of t hings animate . . . and they keep a hospi 
tal of lame and maimed flying fowle.” They have several 
divisions ; “ One is called the Soncars, and these go not 

to Church, hut perform divine rites at home. Another 
is of the Tiippoi's, these go to Church to pra.v. A third 
is of the Ciirlhiirs, and these pray hy themselves, without 
society. A fourth is called the Onkslt'ans, and these 
endure not images. A fifth called the Piisholeous, the 
most strict of them all.” I'hese are names of (jacchas of 
the ilainas : the Tojio-tfoceJHi and the Khoratora- (Kliad- 
tor-) (joreho being plainly recognisable, whilst in the 
Ovkideous we may perhaps see the Lonku-rjoceha, which 
“ endures not images.” 

Passing to the second caste, the Cntfcri/es, T^ord sa.\'S : 

That particular of lirmiaivrs Ijooke that concerned this 
(!ast or '^frihe, contained certaine precepts of government 

•” Tile by -Ininas, 
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aiHl policie, the knowledge of wliieli being bid of eommoii 
impoi’t I ratlier eluise to oniil." Tnsleail, he gives in lliis 
(•bnpteJ’ (XI) some aeeouut of llie Uaj])nts of (iiijaral aiui 
adjacent parts, lie inetdions the names of live ihijpvit 
clans : Chaiira/i, Solrn/cf'c, Dod/'/furhoi's. and 

I*uramiin‘. 'I he ' Cutteryes wci'e the aiunetd kings of 
India, and were called llajabs. “ 'fhese Rajaiis bad 
principally foure men about them of eminency . . . the 
Branifinrs, who by Southsaying and Augury did slunv the 
Kinges what time was most meet to begin ibeir designs 
. . . the Pardon which was a man of policy in the Slate 
businesse . . . tbe Moldar or the Kings ('hamberiain . . . 
(and) the (lenerall of (he Kings Armies in the field called 
Disuaekt '. “ Now touching their declining state. 
One ttainirdi'i'ilP' a vertuous woman diil at her death 
propliecy the decline of the Banian State, in the time of 
Uarisafdi'r'^-' chiefc Rajah, the beginning of which should 
be in his next Successors daies ...” Ravisaldee’s suc- 
cessoi', S I/d oral mid re,'"" had ereiled a monument in his 
fathers honour at Si/lhrpolaporr.'''^ A Braliman, Madrir- 
uaiKjer,-'" told him that oi\e Sidtan, Alaiidin, w Patau, 
King of Dt'h'i', should deface the monument and compier 
Gnzzaral. So he sent his Pardon to search out the youth, 


Priiilliriiia. 

Divsani’i.vaka y 

itani l^'vi, “ 'I'lu' (puM'ii ”!■' Or l.taaik l)«'vi ( I'Orlirs /'</.< 
Mida, /. /A'):- 

Itai Visaldi'va, saiil to havr touiulcd Visnafiar in llMCi; or 
I’lso Hisalilco (.'lianliaii ■\vlio look Delhi in ll;).'};- Dui luatlior 
conies near tlio linii? of Alauddin (1298), and there may lx? some 
confusion. 

Siddharajadeva (lOUi — 11-18. Sco A'/./.v Main, i. 

KT Perliaps Sidhjmr in Ilaroda Stale, wlicro tlicro is a- ltudia 
•Mfilii built by .Mulra.i and rccon.stit iitcd liy Siddliaiaja .layasiiiiha. 

•*’' Mahadeva Na^arai' l*'orbi‘s. Itns Mnto I. xv. tells a simi- 
lar talc. 
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who was at tliat time with his fathei’, a wood-gatherer of 
Dellii. Tiiey persuaded him to accept a sum of money 
and in l•eturu he gave them “ an Eseript that albeit the 
heavens had det reed that he should scatter some stones of 
that building yet hee would |)ioke them out of the Corners 
(hei'eof ” so as to spare the building. In due course 
Alaudin invaded Giizzarat^ but growing weary of the 
long war, and many Rajahs lleeing to inaccessible places, 
he committed the further management of the wars to one 
Fiittercon, his Cupbearer. “ And the .said Futtrreou di<l 
further invade Giizzdrat, aiul so did the rest of the 
Mahoonirtans that succeeded him, to the decline of the 
HaJiiaii State.” l.ord adds that “ some of the Rajahs 
tlying to retyrements impregnable . . . could not be con- 
(juei'ed even to this day; but, making outroades, pray on 
the (Uiffaloi's''-’ passing . . . having many I’esolutc 
Souldiers . . . called Uash/wotesA*' which implycth as 
much as the sonnes of Kings : for being of the 
cast of Guttei'les it is like they were nobly descended 
. . . .” Among those that rejuained uuconquered 
in his time Lord mentions Rajah, Hurmulgee of 
Rasju'i'jdair Rajah, Bcrmnaha.aA- of Molerr; Rajah. 
Ramnayar ; Rajah Iktrmnhjca ; and “ the great RannaliA''" 
who liat h fought many set battles with the Moijnls forces.” 

='*' Kiililiis. 

Tilt* wnrtl IJiijpul was roniinoiilN' s«) spt'llcd in Lonl's lime. 
Mill Lmd at least knew wliut it ineiuii. 

Kajpipla. lianlie eliroiiieli's make Siirmalji ilu^ secmul 
sueeesser af'ier rla\asiiij*liji, who was the chief of Majjiipla in lie* 
iiim^ of Akhar. {Ihjinlnni (TazvttGri\ Vol. \'l, p. 

Mai ram Shah of Miilher, wliieh was iioi re<luee(l ivniil 

WrM. 

The Itaiia- of rdaipiir, Amar Sinj»h I, lo whom Ihis staie- 
menl wouhl had made, peace willi dahaii<»Mr in and 

died in Tlis sueecr^sor, Kaian Siiij^h wa^»ed no 

wars. Lord’s staleincnt ])erhaps has no one Rana particularly in 
view. 
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The next eliripter (XIl) relates to the Slinddf' rips', or 
liiiniaiis properly so ealletl,*^ Inif. it c-oiitains little which 
has not been alrea<ly tiotecl. Chapter X 111 however gives 
aihlitioiial inforjuation about the T^y.sv^s•. “ The name 
Wyse iinplyes as much as one that is servile or inst ruineii- 
(ary . . . these |)eo])le are at this present most ordinarily 
called by the name of (irntilps-. Which (Jputilps are of 
two sorts (1) the purer Genti/p, such as liveth observant of 
the dyet of the lidutans ... (2) the Gpiitih' Viscpntiiu, 
railed the impure or uncleaue . . . Such are the husband- 
men or inferior sort of people called the (U>tdpps”'-' 

'I'he remainder of this chapter (XI 11) reverts to (he 
original plan of the work, after this long digression almut 
caste, and tells of the destruction of the world at the end 
of the second age. Chapter XIV gives an account of the 
third age. The Giilfpii/ps were “ uttei’ly I’aced out," and 
The Lord apjminted that from the /Sramanpn the line 
of the Kings should be renewed . . . The chief of the 
liraitinrirtt that was then preserved . . . was called 
iJncprot the next child that was iMU-ne after this destruc- 
tion anti which was the youngest of foure, was chosen to 
propagate the line of their Kings . . . and his name was 
ilnttt ; who became so memorable for his worthy deeds . . . . 
that . . . even to this day . . . whensoever they meet and 
salute one another, they cry Rum, Ham . . .” Of the 
ionrth and last age of the world, described in the follow- 
ing chapter (KV), l.ord has not much to say ; “ . . . The 

Almighty againe commanded that the world should l)ce 
peopled by those that were reserved, amongst whom there 

Sc(* [». :287 a up! a. 

Tliesi! are apparcuitly ilio Ivolis, who a ol' I Ik* 

IJopiihitioii of (lujcrat. Thoy aro liusban (.linen in (‘(‘litral ainl 
"oiitli (lnj(‘raf, hiif arc^ said 1o a])pi*oacli lo'ai'cr <i> Hhils in llu! 
Morlli. The lloinhay (hizetteer slales iliat llie word is sonndiines 
i’si*d in (lie sioise of hasfard t>r hal I'-hreed : which may hi* the 
‘•rigiii of Lord’s “ impure (lontile.’^ 

Dasaralha. 
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Wfis tnif Ki/s‘tiiri/, a. famous Rule)’ and |)ious King, of wfiosc 
vortuos flioy have ample record, as being one most notable 
ill the last Age . . . lie did wonderfully promote Religion, 
upon vvbieb there was a reformed begijining of goodnessc.’ 

Lord's iKKik comes in jmint of time midway between 
those of Edward 'I’erry and Abraham Roger; and it is at 
least as superior to the former as it is inferior to the latter 
in the extent of its information about Hinduism. J.t 
marks therefore an ijiteresting and very definite advance : 
aJid it is surprising that Lord is almost entirely ignored 
by rei-cnt historians of ‘ Indcdogy.’’* 'Fhere were eerlainly 
Portuguc'se, and one Englishman, who knew more than 
I.ord ever learnc'd, and before Lord’s t ime : but if we 
excopt the Englishman’s book, there seems to be no printed 
book dating from before l..ord’s time which gives so mu(4i 
information, 'riie Englishman referred to is Thoma.s 
Stephens (Padre Jtstevao), wJio arrived in India in I571J 
and spent the rest of his life in Uoa as a member of the? 
Society of desus. lie perhaps ktiew some Sanskrit; and, 
in a letter, he Jiotes the connection between Indian and 
European languagcis. He shares, liesides, with Beschi and 
Roberto dei Nobili, the distinction of having made a contri- 
but ion of importance to the vernacular literature of India : 
for he wrote a long epic in the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
on the whole Bible-story, which was originally printed at 
(jioa in 1015, and has not long ago (1907) been editcjd and 
pnlilislied at Mangalore under the title of 7'Ac; Chriatian 
Piirdtiiim." But, apart fi’om Thomas Stephens, it can lx? 
claijued that Lord was the first Englishman who made a 
systematic attempt to acciuire knowledge of “ the .Bani- 
ans,” not to mention “ the Persees.” His immediate suc;- 
cessors fidly recognised the value of his publication. 
Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Herbert included in a 

III' is iioi mi'iil ioiicil ill Wiiiili.srh's (irschichte Jer Sans- 
Ltit Philoldtjic ((inimlriss I. i. JJ., JiJiT, 1!I2I)). 
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book first j)ublishe(] four yeurs nftor l.orcVs the detailod 
content of l:oth Lord's tracts, wdlh an iiuidecjuale acknow- 
ledgment whicli admits indebted Jiess ojily in !*espect of 
liis account of the ‘ Persees.'*'^ Yet in his account of the 
Hanians we meet with all the f)ersonages of Lord's Dis 
cocf'rie, including " Toddicastree ' and the other ‘ women 
appointed'; and, tliroughout it, Herbert merely epito- 
mises Lord. Hernier, writing in 1(5(57, gives of course an 
independent account, more com[)lete than Lord's; but lie 
nevertheless makes generous acknowledgment. “ 1. shall 
here add a few words to declare that 1 am no lesse obliged 
lo Monsieur Hmnj 1,or and to Monsicnir Abnihum lioarr 
than to the Keverend Fathers Kirclu^r and Roft. I had 
compilc'd an hundred things relating to the (rrntUrs, whic‘h 
I. found in the Hooks of those (Gentlemen, and which 
would have been a great trouble to me to range thcmi as 
they have done.”^-^ 


<‘noTjn'(*il tillf ot tlio iwisoil ;inil <*nlnrp‘il nlition 
KNids: “ S(um* yt'or<‘s truvtds into Africu, ;m(l Asia lli(‘ (rreal. 

lOspociidly ilc^fiila'ii^ tlu^ taimnis cn>])iros ot' Lcisin ;iml llimhis- 
l;nit . . . By Tlio : llcrhcrt Kscji't* . . . Ldinlfni, IL'aS." ‘riic tirsi 
rdilioii Wiis puldislicd in I(‘a4. His fpilonu* ni’ hordes iTacts 
occupies p]). -tn — o 4 ot tin* UidS c(lilion. ih\ p. IS lie hc<d^'^ 
>pt‘nk ot lli(‘ PiMsecs “ wliost' liti' and doctrine (as it is j^atlHoctl 
hoin the Dnitt or Priests <d‘ this sect hy Master /.o/v/ a Wfotliy 
ininisler for some years I'csidenl in tin* t'aidory ot Sinnf) I will 
e])itoinize.” 

T]ejl)c*rt In'o-aii his travtds ofi (jood Friclay, 102(J. Tit* r(*aeh- 
111 Surat in Deeeinher. 14ie year is not very fl(*ar; Imt, since 
news of tin* ej*owninj>- of Prinet* Khurram at A^ra reached Surat 
while In* was there, and sinee tlie date ot lahanoir's di*atl» was 
tiet. 1 8, HJ27, tin* Deeeniber ot lti2T must In* meant, 'riicie is 
Iiowever a difficulty, lieeanse he says lliat AVyIde was Prc'^ident 
when In* ari’ived. Itiit the Factory lieeords show that \Mylde 
did not take over oHiee from Tverjdd«*e he tore A])Til, 1(»28. >sVr 
F()stei-*s Ab/z/Z/.s-A Fnrf (tries in fmlid 11)24 — 1(320, ]>. xxvlii, toot- 
note. 

Tin* presidi'iits were: Iverrid|?e, 1010 — 28; Kasiell, lli2'f— 2o: 
Iverrido'e (foi- llie second time) I(!2o — 28; and then Wylde. 

**** T nuott* from the (\mfinunU(ni of fhe Metfotirs^ \'ols. Ill 
and IV, “ lOnirlisliM out of Freneh ])y IT. (>.,’■ Lomhtn^ MiTl. 
TTie passa^i’e will be foimd at p. 157 of tin* section ejititl(*d “ 14n* 
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It is a. matter for regret, that efforts to trace the career 
of this ‘ wortiiy minister ’ outside the short period of his 
service in India have not succeeded.^’” Lord himself 
expresses (in words wliich close his Kpistlr Dedicator^', 
and which may serve as a htting epilogue on the present 
occasion) his sense that these were his memoralde years : 
“ Accept it then Right llonourahic so . . . com})osed as it 
may bee, of smdi materialls, and let it he as an Attestate 
of my Acknowledgments to you, the Achme and flourish- 
ing part of whose lit^st lieing 1 confesse to have had I'egin- 
ning and growth in your imployment . . 


(ieiilits of ] nilo.slnii," whirl) wu.s \v>-itlrii as )i Irltci’ to ( 'liaprlaiii 

ill 1(!G7. 

I (Irsirc to rxiirrs.s hy ol)li}i‘at ion to \V. 1’. Otti'will. 
M.it.E., Siipci-iiiti’ixlciit of Urroi'ds, liiilia < Hliro, wlio vci'v 
kindly soai'rliod tln! ivroi'ds liiinstdf, and livonp'lit to niy notice 
the tiles of a i>i’evions eiKpiii'y i'«dalive to IJeni'y boi-d. A nienio- 
I'andiiin on the silhj'eel di’iiwn iip hy AIi.ss K. U. Sairishnry in 
lirjl!. whiid) is iindiidetl in the tih*, was of iniirdi assist.iin-e to no'. 
1 hav«* iixliiaited infoi’iiiiit ion deidved ff))ni this soni-ei* hy ‘‘|K. |.” 
1 may add that. Xli’. (Itlewill af^n'es that it is iinpi'ohahle that Ihe 
.Kasl-Iixlia Coinjianv should havi* appoiiiteil a man of sixty-one 
to fro to India; aixl that Sii' William Foster, who was Sujn'rin- 
lendent of Ifeeords wlxMi the prtwioiis eii(|iiii‘y was made, llxm 
expressed the o)>inio)i that the writer in the /h'riiotifiri/ of Nationtd 
niofjrtiidi 1 / had confused two persons in his a<‘eonnt of ITpnrv 
T-ord. 



'rilE QUll’AN ON NIMROD’S FIRE 

M. Naimur Rkiiman. M.A., 
l.f'Cliirrr in A rubir and l^cri^ian, A KaJiahad I 'liirnrsif ji. 

Of the hew iltleri ugly enormous mass of the .lewish 
lore consisting of legends ami stories ahont their prophets, 
sages a.Tid kings, quite a large volume has been ascj-ibed 
to the great patriarch Abraham, and perhaps quite he- 
littingly, as he was the “ father of a mnltitiule of 
nations." Apart from the dt^tailed account of the life 
and work of Al)rahain supplied to us by the Mosaic scrip- 
ture, there is a. considerably large volume of the €‘i])o- 
cryphal superstructure and rabbiniciil tradition that ri>se 
up later. 

Abraham claims a dovdde greatness and importance, 
lie is the father of the great Hebrew nation, and through 
his son, Ishinael, i.f'., a progenitor of the northern Arabs. 
1‘A’en in Arabia such traditions regarding Abraham wei’e 
continuously handed down by wt)rd of mouth long before 
the era of Islam. The Muslims of Ai'abia were iiitereste<l 
in the Patriarch as being the father of their progenitor 
Ishmael and the co-founder and luiilder with him of the 
Ka'ha, “ the house ’’ which the fathei- and son were 
commanded by God to build and consecrrate for His wor- 
ship ' Abraham became to the Muslims the very motlel 
of a ti‘ue believer, who liad advanced by slow but sure 
degrees to the .sound and staunch belief in and <levotion 
lo the One God, and to whom Islam it. self was attributed, 
for to him they owed the epithet Mti.'ilrm.'- 
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The Quf’an mentions Abraham l>y name in ab(jiit; 
seventy places in various connections, and a whole chaptei- 
(XIV) of the Bo(jk has been named after him. It recog 
nises him as one of the greatest of the prophets and 
a|)ostles of yore, and his works form one of the chief 
means of inspiration to the new nation which the great 
Arabian prophet was seeking to I’aise up. The Muslini.s 
naturally accepted as true all that was said of “ the 
father " Abraham in the Qur’.an, which derives its mate- 
rial mainly, of course, from the Old Testament and also 
from the rabbinical tradition. The Qur’an has charac- 
tej’istically given sucli re])ort of him and has adopted oidy 
such details of his life and work as suited its purpose. 
Whatever it has to record alwut him is in simple and 
straightforward language. The omission of all useless 
details has surely some good reason behind it. The hearers 
of the Prophet would have certainly followed the pur])ose 
and intention of their Master, if only tliey had not supple- 
mented this information with the knowledge they already 
possessed of Abraham through the oral traditions then 
rife in their own country. And the matter became worse 
still when after the death of the Pr(^])het the Hook had 
io he studied, understood, followed and acted upon by 
the non-Aral) nations, especially the Persians, who were 
pioneers in the field of Qur'anic exegesis. In their sin- 
cere devotion to the Hook jind their earnest desiie to 
grasp the fullest significance of every iota of it, these 
zealous students of the Qur’an could not but resort to the 
learned rabbis for the explanation of all that they clearly 
saw was based on the versions of the Old Testament, or 
of their own brotherhood of the rabbis. The exegesists 
of the Qur’an meant well ; and the learned rabbis and 
•lewish scholars too perhaps meant equally well. A 
whole-hearted and unflinching faith in the learning and 
veracity of the directors led the zealous seekers of know- 
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ledge to accept avS true all I he iiifornuition they received 
from them, and they iiiuoceJilly incorporated the whole 
volume of it in their works. This is easily illustra table 
in the case of the interesting legend regarding the tyrant 
Nimrod, who cast Abraham into the huge liery furnace, 
which not only could not injure the ratriai’cdi but tui’ued 
into a veritable paradise for him. 'I'he Qur’iln rei’ords 
the story in Chapter XXI, entitled “ The Prophets,” in 
verses 51- to 71. It inti‘oduces the story with a ment ion 
of Abraham's pi'otest against image worsliip, and even- 
tually his practical step in demolishing all the images in 
the pantheon save one, the biggest of them. The whole 
community of the “ idol- worshippers ” rises against him. 
and they conspire to burn him. But God saves him from 
the calamity, and he leaves the place for another “ hle.ss- 
ed land." 1 quote the entire story below : 

“ 51. And certaiidy we gave to Abraham his guid- 
ance before, and we knew him well. 

52. When he said to his father and his people: 
What are these images to whose worship you cleave ? 

5:1. They said ; We found our forefathers wor- 
shipping them. 

54. lie said : Certainly you have been, you and 
your forefathers, in manifest error. 

55. They said : You have brought to us the truth, 
or are you one of the triflers? 

56. He said : Nay, your Lord is the i..ord of the 
heavens and the earth, who brought them into existence, 
and I am of those who liear witness to this. 

57. And by Allah; I will certainly strive against 
your idols after you go away, tlirning your hack. 

58. So he broke them into pieces, except the chief 
one of them, that haply they may return to it. 

59. They said: who has done this to our gods? 
Most surely he is one of the unjust. 
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<i(>. '['hey said : We lieurd of a youth called 
Ahraliain sjieak of them. 

(!I. I'liey said : 'rhcn hriiig liiin hofore (lie eyes of 
llie |)eo))lo, perchance Uiey may l)ear witness. 

(52. 'I'hey said : Have you done (his to our gods, 
O Ahraham? 

(53. He .said : Surely some <loer lias done it. The chief 
of them is this. 'I'herefore a.sk his lordship if lie can 
speak. 

(54. 1'hen they turned to themselves ami said ; Sure- 
ly you your.selves are the unjust. 

(55. 'I'heu they were made to hang ilown their 
lieads : Certainly you know that they do not speak. 

C(>. He said: What! do you then serve beside 
Allah what brings you not any benefit at all, nor does it 
harm you? 

(57 Fie on you and on what you .serve beside Allah! 
What! do you not then understand? 

(58. They said : Burn him and help your gods if 
you are going to do anything. 

(51). We .said ; O lii’e, he a means of coolness and 
comfort and peace to Alirahain. 

70. And they desired a deceipt with him, but We 
made them the greatest of lo.sers ! 

71. And We delivered him as well as I^ot, (removing 
them) to the land we had lilessed for all people! ” 

The commentators, however, wax more eloquent than 
the Book itself, and follow the legend in greater (and 
wholly unnecessary) details. 1 take up, as an example, 
the einiiient i*ommentator Tsthari, who names all the 
authorities for his assertions. Let us take up the last 
three verses (00- 71) which form the material part of the 
whole story. The story runs, says Tabari, that a Kurd, 
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Ilav/un’’ l)y Tiaine, suggested tu ll»c jieuple t lial Ahraliaiu 
should be burned alive. King Nimrod agreed with the 
brilliant suggestion. Abrabam was accordingly bottled 
up ill a house, and in the meantime an editiee was built, 
up, and therein was gathered an enormous mass of w«)od 
to create a veritable hell for Abraham Ui burn. So much 
were the people excited over the matter that there was a 
woman who was in sick-bed, and she said. ‘ If (lod give 
me health I will collect timber for Abraham ! ’ When all 
was rejidy they caught hold of Abraham and, raising him 
up above the edifice, lowered him into the fire that was 
burning furiously . . . At this juncture the learned com- 
mentator suggests that the Qur’an has here omitted to 
mention the fact, which however follows from its words, 
that they did kindle a fire to burn Abrabam and did 
throw him into it, whereat Clod intervened saying : 
“We said : 0 fire, be a cooling comforl and safety to 
Abraham ” (v. (jb). . . . He then continues the story thus. 
When Abraham was lieing lowered into the fire he raised 
up his head to the heavens, saying : “ 0 I,ord ! Thou art 

the One alone in the heavens, and 1 am (piite lonely here 
on the earth, where (here is no one else beside me to wor- 
ship Thee. Ood is enough for me, and He is the best one 
to rely on ! " And the heavens, the earth, the mountains 
and the angids, all conjointly appealed to Ood for His 
mercy to Abi-aham, and (iod hade them helj) His 
friend ” if he called upon them t.) dn so. When 
Abraham got into the furnace. Gabi'jel (or Ood) called 
upon it, commanding it to Ijecorne all coolness and safety to 
Abraham. And lo, the flames got all extinguished, and 
with them all the fii’es on the earth went out too, and (hat 
huge furnace became so very intensely cold that if in the 

|jowevtM\ puiiislied this \vi<*kr(l nuiu hy fjnivsin;^ liiiii 
.“ink helow llie rurth, wiien* ke is dsnnntMl to l>rar tliis tor- 

lure till (lie (lay of judgment, hoc loco. 
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wordings of the eoinmand the word were not added 

to the word Abraham would have died of cold ! 

And when the lire was extinguished they advaru'ed to 
witness the plight of the culprit. They found him still 
there, all safe. And there was also seen witlj him the 
Angel of Shade ( ) who held Abraham’s head 

in his lap and was wiping the sweat from off the fate of 
Abraham. He was taken out, and on examination it was 
found that fire had failed to scorch Abraham, having 
touched only the band with which he was tied. 'Ihus did 
(jod save Abraham, who thereafter left his home (at Ur) 
and gave up the t’aih of his fellovvmen, and migrated to 
Sham. 

Noiv all this is very much the repitition of exactly 
the same tradition as is met with in the accounts left to 
us by the ancient rabbis. Yet all this is said on the author- 
ity of such eminent iiersonages as ‘Ali b. Abu ’^l.’alil), 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar, Qatada, Ka.‘l), 
Mujahid, Ishaq and others. Later writers give greater 
details of this wonderfid incident in the life of the Patri- 
arch, telling us how not only the flames got quenched, but 
that the whole .scene got changed into a lovely garden bear- 
ing all the sweetest and loveliest fruits, and how all the 
servants and deputies of Nimrod got burnt by that, fire, 
and so on and so forth, details which conform to a still 
greater degree with the rabbinical lore. 

And all this for the love of the wonderful ! F«U' even 
the aj[)ocryphal and legendary accounts of this great event 
as given by the ancient Hebrew writers have two versions, 
in one of which this episode of the terrible trial by fire 
finds no room whatsoever. ‘ But the innocent and child- 
like fancy of our commentators and their readers could 


* Kce A. S. ILippopovt , Mi/lh.i mul l.etfends of Aiicieitt Israel, 
A)U(loii, 1928), 1, 228—283 and 240—253. 
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hardly he satisfied with the simple and highly chaste and 
sensible account given by the Qur’an. 

Let ns now turn to the facts and see what justifica- 
tion we can find for these explanations and i-oniinents so 
devoutly indulgerl in by a whole army of (‘ommentators. 
The surest testimony in the matter is naturally that of the 
Old Testament. A reference to ('hapters XI to XXV of 
the B(X)k of Genesis will easily solve the cpiestion. Abra- 
ham lives with his father Terah (and not Adhar, who 
was his uncle and not father) and his brothers Harau and 
Nahor at Ur. the well known “ I’r of the (duildees,” 
which was the place of his ujitivity. 'I'erali was an i<lola- 
tor. and wanted his sous to be like unto hiniself. Of the 
three brothers only Abraham seems to have revolted. 
Observation, contemplation and experience had taught 
him that the images or even the bright heavenly bodies 
did not deserve to be adored and worshipped as gods. 
He “ helieve<l in the Lord; and he counted it to him for 
righteousness ’’ (Gen. XV, 0). It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that this apostacy of Abraham from the faith of his 
forefathers might ha,ve gained fame and would have 
consequently given i-ise to an opposition from his compa- 
triots, who can even be conceived as having taken up the 
cudgels against him. It is here, however, that the story- 
mongei's connect up the story with the name and peivon of 
king Nimrod (Namrud of the Arabs) and bring him to 
the enactment of the interesting drama of the Furnace. 

The Qur’an takes up the same legend ; but there is 
no mention of Nimrod, nor of the fact that Abraham was 
actually thrown into the fire. It only mentions the design 
on the part of the peojrle : “ They said, Burn him . . .” 

(XXl, fi8). Then comes the verse which is the pivot of 
the whole story, rdz., “ We said : O fire ! be thou a-mcans 
of (oolness and comfort and peace to Abraham.” (69). 
It is here that the fancy of the commentators runs wild, 
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and they feel compelled to resfjrt to legend and conjure 
up the whole scene of the drama in which Nimrod also 
plays a part. A close study of its phraseology will reveal 
what its Author wished it to imply. 

The verse contains three important words ; and 
and (.iL- The first of these — — is perhaps 

the most important word in this sentence, as it is this 
word that has led the commentators to accept the whole 
legend of the “ furnace." Now the word jb does not 
only signify “ fire," but also (/') light,"’ (</) the internal 
fire, a biting and gnawing anxiety and care," and {Hi) opi- 
nion counsel;’ beside other implications which need not 
engage onr attention at present. The use of the word as 
meaning ‘ fire ’ and ‘ light ' is remarkably masterly, as 
the word UR, the name of Abraham's birthplace, also 
means (among other meanings) lK)th ‘ fire ' and ‘ light ’, 
and as Harry so well suggests,'* it is this sense of the word 
lUi that has given rise to this legend. And has 
been so admirably put in the dative case, thus implying, 
among othei’ things, a direct iiddress to the city of Ur. 
In the sec'ond sense it refers to tlie grave anxiety and 
anguish th<at these councils of their enemies must have 
been causing to Abraham and his father; and it is this 
anxiety that is required to change itself into perfect cool- 
ness of the mind and safety. In Clie third sense the word 
has evidently a refereru e to the conferences of the heathens 
and their decision to burn Abraham. This conference 
came to naught, and all their resolutions failed, for Terah 
and Abraham had decided already to quit the ]>lace. 

Tiij art. j,*. Cf. tlu* (Qur'an XXVII, S. 

“ (T. till- Qur’an (’fV, 0, 7. 

' Ihn Atliir, X , and (^ainiis (urt. jjl ), both of \vlii<*b 
(|Uoit* till* I’roplud ’,•< word.s wliicb arc said to 

imply , tlio word fi meaning: opinion and coniiKid. 

'‘Smith’s Pirhitufirji of fln‘ Tfihir, art. Ahrnjutin, 
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Thus the word suggests tluit the very torturesoine 
feeling of anxiety and that gnawing care at last gavfe 
way to perfect calmness and safety. 

The word implies coolness, calmness, as also 

pleasantness, enjoyment, ease and comfort; while the phrase 
means “ Our affair or ca.se l)ecame easy.”*' 'Phe 
words w'ill, thei'efore, show that (Jod (as the .suh- 

ject of liAs ) consoled the mind of Ahi’nliam and (‘hanged 
his anxiety into a calm and pleasant ease; while the phi-ase 
may also suggest the idea of departure on a journey, for 
sjusUfti# »>jj (lit. His l)ed or place of slee])ing became cold) 
implies '' .Ho w'ent on a. journey.”’" 

primarily signifies “ escape ” ( sL;^ ) and “ res- 
cue ” (y«ajJLia.3 )> safety and freedom from evils of 

any kind, or from trial and afilit‘tion . . . and particular- 
ly safety, security and freedom from evils of all kijids 
for a traveller. Again, (as als(?) signifies 

“ saluting or greeting one with a prayer for his life.” 

Let us read on. The next verse is, “ And they 
desired a deceipt with hiiii, but We made them the great- 
est of losers." This clearly shows that Abraham’s enemies 
Avere so miserjibly defeated in their designs of inflicting a 
killing torture uf)on Abraham, who was all the time cool 
and calm and peaceful, for he and his father had already 
decided to secure safety for their person and life by 
leaving Ur for some other land. This fact is justified by 
the very next verse : “ And We delivered him as well as 

I.ot, (removing them) to the land we had blessed for all 
people ” (71). This is corrolx)rated by the O.T. account, 
where we read ; “ And Terah took Abraham his son, and 

Lot the son of Haran his son's son, and Sarai bis 

** Taj nrl, 

Lane, Lr.riroH, art. 

Tiij al Mr/7.s* and Lane, /.t'.rtcort, «*iT't, 

R 21 
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daughter-in-law his son Abraham’s wife; and they went 
forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the 
land of Canaan, and dwelt there ” (Gen. XI, 31). And 
afterwards the Lord spoke to Abraham and “ said unto 
him. I am the J..ord that brought thee out of Ur of the 
(’haldees, to give thee this land to inherit it ” (Gen. 
XV, 7). 

To sum up. No doubt the Qur’an does adopt the legend, 
but while it recognises that Abraham’s serious disbelief 
in his forefathers' faith and even his practical iconoclasm 
<lid attract the attention of all around him to the extent 
of making him a tai’get for general criticism and universal 
animadversion and malice, yet it does not seem to recog- 
nise or lend support to the belief that he was actually 
thrown into fire. 'I’his because, as the Qur’an seems to 
have it, he and his father had already decided to bid 
farewell to Ur for some other land offering happy ])ros- 
pects. Thus whs the fire quenched ; thus did it t'hange 
into c(K)lness and safety ; and thus wei'e the malicious 
designs of the enemies frustrated. Nimiod and his 
furnace have no place in the Qur'anic text of the story. 

As h{is already been pointed out above, the phraseo 
logy of the Qur’an is remarkably expressive and eloquent . 
'I'hat Abraham should be “ burned in fire ’* might have 
meant nothing more than that he and his fathei’ should 
he annoyed and harassed to siu*h an extent as to make I'r 
quite hot for them to live in. An unceasing volley of 
relentless criticism against father and son, a general 
talx)o, recurring threats of injury to their person and life, 
a constantly agonising discomfort caused by all this 
should have been enough to render Ur a veritable furnace. 
for them. And the words and indicate the 

intended departure of the family, that not only ended all 
this opposition and rancour against them, but also became 
a cause of their security, peace and prosperity. They 
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were out of firt' (Ur), safe ami seeuiv. This change of 
fire into a (janten could have by no means been an install 
taneous one, as it is alleged to liave been, for the actual 
departure of Abrahams family from Ur must have surely 
liemi })rec«ded by a. considerably long period alTording a. 
good study, by all means available in that age, (jf the new 
home, its surroundings, its conditions, and of the pros- 
|>ects it could hold out to them of a happy and prosperous 
life. Various and numerous too would have been the 
causes that led ultimately to their determination of quit- 
ting the place whei’e they had lived so long. And when 
they did leave the fdace, their enemies would have been sore 
indeed to lind themselves all lost and hopelessly dismayed. 

It is one of the characteristic features of the style of 
the Qur'an that whenever it cites or quotes anything 
from the Old Testament on the ancient time-honoured 
legends and fables of the Hebrews, its purpose is to 
narrate the life-story of any particulai' person as an 
example, or to explain a point of character — national or 
individual — or to prove the victory of truth over false- 
hood. Tt is always to point a moral, and never to adorn 
a tale. It takes as much of the story as suits its special 
and definite purpose at the moment, and the narrative is 
always couched in a language which, though apparently 
conforming to the pi’evalent version of the story, really 
goes counter to it. And this is secured by the use of 
exquisitely chiselled phraseology, of words that easily and 
effectively blot out the merely playful and frivolous 
element and renders it highly foreihle and instructive by 
giving the whole story an altogether new interpretation. 
Exactly the same is the case with the story of Abraham’s 
supposed ordeal. And it is by no means difficult to 
gauge why the Qur’an has brought in this narrative. 
Abraham’s rejection of the long established idolatrous 
faith of his forefathers, his boldness and undaunted 
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courage which took tlie shape of actual iconoclasm, his uii- 
hesitated departure from his home, his adoption of the 
new home that gave him cheer ami plenty, his subsequent 
ari'ival in Arabia and the building of the “ House of 
(jod " at Mecca, which was to he f{)r all time tlie centre 
«)f the' universal Muslim polity, all this must certainly 
have gone a great way on the one hand in strengthen i Jig 
the hearts of the Muslims, infusing in them still greater 
courage and energy, a more hrilliant hope for the bright 
future, a lirmei' belief in the truth of their cause: and on 
the other hand it must have dealt a deadly blow to the 
activities of the enemies of Islam, who would have 
I'ealised the utter futility of all their misguided and 
ill-advised designs against the new faith, which, like 
Abraham's, sought to yiut an end to the existing 
heatheni.sm in Arabia and the more or less uni- 
versal misbelief in the world. And the pages of 
history bear elojjuent testimony of the success 
of this policy, of the grand and remarkable effect this 
style of expi'ession had on the pwiple, on the history of 
Arabia, nay on the historv of the whole world! 



THE Tl IlFATVL-mi^D {OM INDIA’S PRESENT): 
AUUANHZEBS INTEREST IN INDIAN 
EITERATURII^ 


Syko Maslm) Hasan' Eizavi, M.A., 

Rt'adcr in Pcr.siait. Lucknow (' nircrsily . 

The Mughal Emperors of India were, in many res- 
pects, Indianised. They were in genni?ie love and. real 
sympathy witli India and things Indian: and Ihe litera- 
ture of India l)oth classical and vernacular was not an 
c^\(■eption . 

The very founder of this dynasty, Bahtir, himself 
acquired smli taste for Hindustani poetry and such 
commaiul over the Hindustani language that we f)o.ssoss 
at least one couplet composed by him in mixed Hir.dus- 
tani and Turki. 

The Persian translations of Sanskrit classics such as 
the Mahflbhdrnta and scientific works such as the LUfinttl 
made by the ordei' of Akbar tbe (.Ireat, and the ijnpetus 
given to ‘ Hindi ’ poetry by him and his acconiplislie<l 
general Ivhan-i-klianan 'AbdiTr-Rahiin are facts well 
known to every student of Indian history. This helped 
a great deal in creating an interest in and encouraging the 
study of Sfinskrit and Hindi among Muslims. One tan- 
gible I’esvdt of this was that the number of Muslims know- 
ing Sanskrit literature and comf)osing poetry iii ‘ Hindi ’ 
in those days was far greater than it is imw. 

1'he traditions established by Akbar and his courtiers 
passed on to his successors. .Jahangir “ took delight, in 
Hindi songs and munificiently rewarded Hindi poets.” 
Once by the order of that emperor Puhkara Ivavi was.- for 
some offence, put into prison. There he composed his 
well-known Rasa Ratna and regained his freedom as a 

aO!J 
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j’eward foi’ that work. Such was Jahangir’s love for 
Hindi poetry. 

Jn iny collection there are at least tw'o nianuscripls. 
showing that Shahjahan also, like his illustrious father 
and more illustrious grandfather, was a. patron of the 
indigenous literature of India. One of these manuseripts 
is the Persian translation of a Sanskrit iKxik on horses 
made by the order of that emperor. 

The otlier mamisiTipt is a it>py of the Sundara- 
sihgara composed by Sundara Kavi in Saiiivat 1688 and 
dedicated to the Emperor Shahjahan. 

In his Prefat'e to the liook the author, after eulogis- 
ing his ini])erial patron, says:-- 

“ Shahajahan tehi kabiua ko dene aganita dan 

Tina men Sundara sukavi ko kiyo bahula sanuman 

Naga bhilkhana raanasaba dae hai bathe sarupay 

Ih'athania diyo kaviraja pada bahura mahiikaviray. ’ 

The language of this ixiok is ‘ Hindi,’ but the char 
acters in Avhich this manuscript has been transcribed are 
Persian. This is, however, by no means an ].solatcd 
phenomenon. There was a time when Persian script was 
so popular that Ixioks in ‘ Hindi ’ were generally written 
in that scrijit even by Hindus. In my colletdion atone 
there is a considerable number of such manuscripts, as 
the following list will show : — 

1. Ramruara by Sukhdeo Kavi on Nayika. Bheda. 
traii.scribed by llangadhar in A. 11. P213. 

2. lihnkhd-bhnkhana on Alahkara, transcribed in 
A.H 1213. 

3. .1 mava-i' hmidvikd by Amaresa on rhetoric. 

4. Rasika-prij/ii by Keshodfis, composed in Sahivat 
1648 

5. Rma-rdja by Matiriim. transcribed by Mannu 
Lai, Siva Prasad, Ummed ‘All and Talib Haq in A.H. 
1218 
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6. Alahkara-muktarall by Rajadhiraj Singh, tran- 
scribed in Saiiivat 1859. 

7. Rama-ckandra-c/i(tv(lrika by Keshodas, ooiu- 
posed in Saiiivat 1(558 and transcribed in Saiiivat 18G0. 

8. Anekdrtha by Nandfidas. 

9. Ndma-mdld. transcribed in A. 11. 1215. 

10. Amram-rhmnlrikri by Anwara. 

11-12. Two unknown treatises on Nriyika-bheda. 

18. A iniscellany. containing the do/ulft of Rahim, 
Ahmad, TiilsI Das, etc. 

14. lAirtmtl-Tlkd hy Vidy3dhar. 

15. lihagmd-d'itd by llariliallahh, transcribed in 
Saiiivat 1874. 

16. A book in Hindi ver.se by Bibarl Lfil. 

With an apology for this digression I return to my 
subject. The love, rather devotion, of prince l)rir.n 
Shikoh to Sanskrit literature is only too well-known. 

Even Aurangzeb was not without sympathy for 
Indian literature. A convincing proof of this fact is a 
rare Persian work entitled Tnlifuta'l-H hid , a manuscripl 
copy of which is in my collection, and a description of 
which 1 propo.se to give in the following pages. 'I'his 
hook was written by Mirza Miilnimmad Ihn Faklirn'd-dln 
Muhammad for Aurangzeb in compliance with his desire 
to study the peculiarly Indian ‘ sciences,’ and at the re- 
quest of his fo.ster-brother and vizir, Kokaltash Khan. 
The IxKik comprises an Introduction dealing with the 
Deva-nagarT script and Bhakha Grammar; seven chap- 
ters on 

(1) Plkcfal (or prosody) ; 

(.2) Tuk (or rhyme); 

(3) Ahmkdr (or rhetoric); 

(4) ^ringdr Ras (or the Indian conception of Love); 

(5) Saiiglt (or Indian music); 

(6) Koka (or sexology); 
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(7) Samn/lrik (or ])}iy8iognomy) ; and a cionclusion 
dealing with words, teohnical terms and allusions com- 
monly used by ' Indians.' 

The Introdiu'tion has been divided into two parts. 

Part I dealing with Hindi script is again divided 
into four sections as follows : — 

Section I. -Hindi letters according to Persian ter 
mi oology. 

Section 2.- The Hindi alphabet; the consonants com- 
mon in Hindi, Persian and Arabic, and those peculiar to 
Hindi; the forms of Hindi letters. 

Section 8.-- '^I'he Hindi vowel sounds. 

Section 4. The. Hindi vowel symbols. 

Part 11 of the Introduction deals with the ‘ Bhiikha ‘ 
grammar. In the inti-oductory remarks the author says 
that the languages used by the Indians are many. But 
those in which lKX)ks have been written and poetical works 
have been (tomposed, and whi(^h have l)een approved by 
good taste and sound judgment, are three. Firstly 
Sanskrit, in which hooks on various sciences and arts are 
written, ami which is believed by (he Indians to be the 
language of the Upper World, and is, therefore, called 
.1 k/isa-Vunl or D/^m-Vdin, which means heavenly lan- 
guage or the language of the gods. Sec'ondly Prakrit, in 
which the praises of kings, ministers and great men are 
mostly sujig. It is supposed to Imj the language of the 
Nether World, and is, therefore, also known as Pdtdia 
Vuvl. It is a mixture of Sanskrit and Bhakha. Thirdly 
Bhakha, in which charming poems ar'e mostly composed 
and decsriptiohs of lovers and beloveds are generally 
given. It is the laitguage of the world in which we live. 
The term Bhakha is applied generally to all the languages 
except Sanskrit and Prakrit, and particularly to the lan- 
guage of Braj, which is a tract of land lying around 
MathuiTi within a I’adius of four miles. The language of 
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lira] i.s Ihe sweetest of all laiij^uages, ami. the laiij’oage of 
(he places lying in (he Doah, riz., the land hetwcen (he 
(Jaiiges and the Jumna, for ijistance ('Jiamhvar, is also 
considered to he sweet. 

The author says that he undertook to write this graiti- 
mar of Hraj Bhasha because that language p!).s.sessed 
c:harming poems, sweet compositions and heantifid descrip 
(ions of the .Lovei’ and the Beloved, and because it was 
generally used by poets and men of genius. It is to he 
noted that the author claims to be the first to write on 
this subject. 

|ji the chapter oti Hindi Prosody one point of special 
interest is that in discussing the Hindi metres the author 
gives what coukl he the corresponding Arabic metres ami 
illusti'ates them by Persian lines composed by himself. 
I’his shows that he had not only a thorougli knowledge of 
Hindi and Arabic pro.sody but could also ]nit his know- 
ledge of the snliject into [iraetiee. 

In the chapter on Tuk or rhyme it is to he noted that 
(he aiitho?’ says that as he could not find any very syste- 
matic book on the subject, he studied all the scattered 
rules about Tuk ami systematised them into a science. 

In the chapter on Alahkiir or rhetoric the author, 
giving a brief account of the rasay, similes, rtr., gives the 
delinitions of 17 well-known rhetorical artifices and illus- 
trates them by Hindi and Persian lines, some of which 
have been composed by the author himself. In the latter 
})art of this chajiter the author claims to have invented or 
discovered four new uhinkars to which he gives the 
following names : — 

(1) Adanta alaiikont ; 

(2) P(dthu alnhkdva, which is of two kinds »SV//'/v/ 
Paliha and Viral Paltlm. Each of these two kinds is 
further divided into two kinds, Samdta and Nimdta, thus 
dividing the PaltluL alahkdra into four kinds, Samdta 

F. 
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Surra Palllul, Nimata Surra Pallliu, Sumalii Viral 
Pulllul jiiwl Nijnutu. Viral Pultlid; 

(y) Jadkfio alahkura; and 
(4) Kuntu aUmkiira. 

The author then proceeds to eniiJiieratc and exphiiu 
tlie twenty rtH.'ognised defects of coni posit ion. These he 
generally illustrates by Persian lines or sentoiKes. 

In the remaining four chapters 1 have not lieen able 
to lind out anything of special importance which I should 
bring to the notice of the readers. 

One remarkable thing alwul the b(X>k is that the 
author has taken special care to give, wherever possible, 
Arabic ecjuivalents of the Sanskrit terms which he has 
used . 



FANCIFUL ETYMOr.OUlES IN THE 
DHAAIAIAUADA 

Hahu Ivam Saksena, M.A., D.I^itt., 

Rf’iulrr iu Sanskrit. Allatiahad Unirrrsiti/. 

1. The ancient texts of Indian literatnie, Sanskrit, 
Cali and Prakrit, sometimes give veT’v fantastic and 
jiopnlar etymologies while exposing the nature of certain 
technical terms. For instance, in tlie Chfindogya Upa- 
nisad (I. 2. 10-11) it has Iseen laitl down that the sages 
Akfjiims, and litjnru/iaii stndie<I Prana and then the 
natues of the sages thetn.selves have been applied to Prana 
in the following words: 

‘ etajn.n evangivKsani iiKiiijiantr'Iiijanani yadrasah 

ctamv era lixJnn^iintini manyante raiiqhi hrhati tasyii 
e.yi patih ’ 

Thi.s (Pnlna) they consider Angiras as it is the life- 
lluid of tlie limbs. 

This {Prana) they considei' H7:liii>tpaH , as speech is 
JivhdU and it is lier master. 

Sometimes the cx|)ositor may be ilear in his mind 
al>oiit the correct derivation of his terms Imt at other 
limes lie might not have been so. For instance, when the 
average astrologer reails the following Mantra for propi- 
tiating the wi'athfnl liiidha he forgets that the verse 
originally was clearly applicable to sacrilicial pnrp.ises 
only and that in putting it to his own use lie has been led 
away by the similarity in sounds : 

‘ iidhudhyasragne pralijdgxhi tvamistapnrtte ^avisV,- 
jethdinayayi ea. asmin sadhastfie' adkyaftarasmin ri.<re 
deed ya jamniia.^ea sldata.' — Yajur. If). 54. 

:nr> 
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Arise, O Agni, awake aial may you and This create 
/.vto and Purta. In tliis, the liest of sacrifices, may all the 
deities and the Sacriheer sit down. 

ffere the astrologer has l;een visibly led away hy the 
words Inulha and hii(/hya(yrn) Ijotli of which he probably 
pronounced as bnthlha. 

2. In Pslli and Prakrit literature tlie possibilities 
of fanciful etymologies were greater than in the case of 
Sanskrit works as in many cases the writers in the popu- 
lar language were ignorant of Sanskrit. Tn the Dham- 
mpada, there are a number of vei’ses which exfilain the 
import of the terms n.sed by the Buddhists, c.f/., 

\ erse 218— 

('handajdfn ana kk hate manam ra phuto nii/d 
kdmesn cn appatUMKldhacitto ‘ nddhums^oh' fi 
cnccati. 

Verse 222— 


Yo ve up2)atifnm Icodhoni ratham hlnaddm vn d/idnijir 
turn ithnni sdrathini Imniii rdsniiggiihu Haro ja no. 

'rhese verses are introduced eitlier l>y hrnmi ‘ 1 say ’ or by 
rtfccati or paniccafi ‘ is called ’ and may be termed 
.Declaratory. Dhammapada has the following Declaratory 
\ e rscs : 


218, 222, 257, 258, 261, 263. 265. 266, 269, 270, 352, 

:}67. 370, 378, 385, 386, 388, 391, 395, 396, 397 , 398, 399, 

460, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 409, 410. 411, 

412. 413, 414, 415, 416. 417, 418, 419, 420, 421 and 422 

3. T n these Declai atory verses one meets with not only 
famaful etymologies but also with the denial of ciirrect 
or incorrect etymologies. The following are the instances 
of denial found in the Dhammapada : 

{a) na tnui hlnkkhn hoti yfiratd hhikkhate pare 

— Verse 266. 


{!>) va monena mvin hoti 


— Verse 268. 
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(c) na tend a riyo hot I yena pandni himsuti 

— Verse 270. 


4. The following are iiistaiu'es of the estnhlishnient 
of fanciful etymologies ; 

{<() mmana cori'espoiids with Sanskrit snimuva 
{.inuti plus yuc) hut here on actrounl of the similarity in 
sounds the word has been connected with mma (peace) or 
with ftania (equality) 


yo ca mrneti pa pun i . 
St mu no 


sunututtfl hi ptlptlnum 
— Ver.se 205. 


samurttriytl samuno 1 1 rnccuti 

-Verse 3RS. 

{h) muni (torresponds with Sanskrit muni derived by 
the grammarians as mttn plus >u {mununtccu . . . Unadi 
sfitra. 4. 123) but here the word is connected with mundti 
' knows ’ 


yo muntlti i/hlio lake muni Irnu pa rurcati 

— Ver.se 200. 

{(') hrdhma.no ('orresponds with Sanskrit hrdhtnanah 
dei'ived as hrahman plus an but here it is connected wit h 
hdhita (Skt. rdhitti) ' banished 

hdhita pd po fi hrdhmano 

—Verse 3RK. 

{(!) pahbajita corres])onds with Sanski-it pranajlla 
' one who has gone foi-th ' but he»‘e the word is derived 
from the causal form of the root in fu’der to give a pecnliai’ 
meaning 

pahhdjayam attaiio malum tasmd pnhhajito t! rucrati 

—Verse 388. 

(c) hhikkhu corresponds with Sanskrit hhiksuh 
derived fi'om hh/iks ‘ to beg ’ but as shown above the cor- 
rect etymology has been denied in Verse 200 and an entire- 
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ly fantastic explanation offered in the following words ; 

viasam dhaniniam samaday<t hhikkhu Iioti na Id rata. 

Similarly, a fantastic explanation of the term drya 
has been given as follows : 

ah'nnsd aaiwapundnam ariyo ti yaruccati 

- Verse 5270. 

4. The derivation of hrahnunio from hd/iitn suggests 
the possibility of the actual pronunciation being hahmana 
anti not hrd/imano as fount! in the manuscripts. 'I’he 
possibility of the pronunciation having changed belore 
an emendation in the written form caitnot be denied. 

i5. The commentary of the Dhauunapada, like all 
t)t}ier commentaries, alwunds in sut'h fantastic etyim)lt\gies 
as liave l.een instanced alnwe. Only one example will 
siillice : 

jiia/iesint (Verse 422) which corresponds with Sans- 
krit maharnni has been explained as 
iiKiIinjitaiiam fillakk/uiiidddaiam (‘nifaUd natlirsiw 

-Vol. IV, ]). 232 



SOME IJISI’IJTED ])ATKS IN UA.II’l 1’ lllS'l’OHY, 

1741 1701 

SiK .Jadunath Saukak, Kt., ('.l.E., 

DtirjecliiKj . 

1741 

12 May. — IV.sliwa Hahiji Haji Kao visits Savvai .lai 
Singli. Next day <). tS. returns the visit. 
.On 20 May Peshvva takes leave to depart. 

I .S7>/1. xxi. 2. J 

28 May.-- Kattle of (iaTigwaiia l>c*t\vecn ilai S. and Kakht 
8 . \Vi.r:\ 

1 duly.- Imperial farman issued granting the deinily 
suhalidari of Mahva to lialaji, under dai 
Singh. I -87*/>. XV. p. 8(».J 

1743 

21 Sep.- Sawai .lai S. die.s, Ishvvari S. .succeeds at dai- 
]>ur. [ V if and Y'limsn 3323. | 

1744 

10 duly. -Iliidri army besieges .Jaipur qiladar in Ibimli. 

'rhcy storm Bumli; repidse Eakhruddfuilali 
(c?/ route to Gujrat as newly appt)inted 
subahdar, on a pilgrimage to Ajmer) vvJk) 
had been hired as a partisan, limmed S. 
occupie<l all Bundi territoiy. Ishwari S. 
goes to Delhi, war in Bundi su.s])en<led for 
some months. [ Vamsu. 33.o4 el lieq.'] 

319 
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1745 

Fel). Marcli! Maratlias l/csicf'e Kola, for two inouMis; 

Jaya-pa Siiidhia's arm woimded by a laillot. 
I Vnnixu. \ 

f r. 5 April. Dui jaii Sal JIada JiiaUos peaoc by Cfdiii;.; 
Ka[)rani to the Maratlias. 

IH Aug. ami following. 13 mined S. Hada defeats Nand- 
ram (tbe daipur agent) at Bielidi, and re- 
eovers Hundi fort. Hut after 10 days an- 
other ilaipiir army defeats Umincd at Dev- 
pur and reeovers Hundi. ) Vnmxa. 3401 . // 


1747 

1) Feb. Rajamal |or Ayamal] the tiaipur diwan dies at 
Delhi. j .VPD. ii. 1., xxvii. 24. j 

1 Mareh.' — llaragovind Niitani, the minister of Ishwari 
Singh, defeats Mad ho S., Khande Ran IIol 
kar, Ummed S. and the Ma.hara.na at Raj- 
mahal. \SPD. ii. 3, 4, 11, xxi. 24; Vumm 
year wrong, should be 1803. ] 

Mareh-Scp. - -No rain, famine in liiijputana, Udaipuj' 
evaeuated. \HPD. ii. 4, xxi. 19, fVew/.v//. 
:1449.] 

23 Get. — Kota Rao goes to Nathdwara; Mabarana and 
Madho S. join him. [ 3355.] 

(’ Dee.- -Maharana's agents (Kishor Paneholi and Jai S. 

Sagtawat of Piinpli), with Madho Singh s 
envoy Kaniram, meet Malhar Holkar at 
Satgaon in pargana Ner, and buy his aid. 
I.SPD. xxi. 17.1 
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1748 

11 Jan. — Ahmad Shah Abdali seizes Labor. 

2 Mai’. — Abdali captures Sarhind. 

11 Mar. — Battle of Manupur, Abdali repulsed; isluvari 
S. flees away from battle. 

15 April. — Emperor Muhammad Shah dies; Ahmad Shah 
succeeds. 

11 May. — Peshwa Brdilji in Jaipur territory. \SPD. 
xxvii. 30. 1 

2b June. — Bakht S. appointeil subahdar of (liijrat. 
[DC.] 

1 Aug. H. seq . — Battle of Bagru, Tshwari S. defeated. 

Heavy rain for days together. | Vtimm, 
3406; Rajwade, vi. pp. 201 -’92 and 648-’9.] 

23 Oct. — Ummed S. recovers throne of Biindi. j Vamsa, 
3542. j 

1749 

21 June. Abhay S. dies; Ram S. succeeds at Jodhpur. 

I D(' . Vir gives 19 June.] 

Aug. — Ilmmed S. Ilada starts for Satara; via Bafgaon 
(the home of Holkar) reaidics Satara, where 
Rajah Sliahu Ohhatrapati dies (15 Dec.). 
\Vamsa, 3587.] 

9 Dec.- Salabat Kh. Zulfiqar Jang, Mir Bakhshi of the 
Delhi Empire, reaches I’ataudi en route to 
Ktfijputana. 


1750 

1 Jan. — Suraj Mai Jat fights Salabat Kh. near Narnol 
(sarai Sabhachand). '[SPD. xxi. 26; 
page 41.] 

F. 23 
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14 April et seq. — Ishwari S. (with Ram S, and Khande 
Rao Holkav) confronts Salabat Kh. near 
Riiin (south of Merta); artillery duel, peace 
negotiations. \SPD. ii. 16, xxi. 27, 35, 
Siyar, iii. 39.] 

May. — Ishwari S. makes peace with Siilabat, promising 
to pay 27 lakhs. xxi. 25.] 

12 July. — Ummed S. returns to Bundi from Puna. 
[Vamm, 3603.] 

.Jnly-Aiig. — Ishwari S. joins Keshodsis Khatri, son of 
AyaMal. \HPD. ii. 16, 19, xxi. 34, Vamsa 
3600.] 

Sej).- Heavy rain; rivers and nalaa in flood. \ FiPD. xxi. 
31.] 

Sep. — Salabat stays in Ajmer, collecting contributions; 

leaves for Delhi early Oct. \SPI). ii. 23, 
xxi. 31, 32.] 

29 Sep.—Malhar Holkar starts from Khandesh and 
begins his uuirch on Jaipur. \tiPD. ii. 19, 
22, 23.] 

Lshwari S. starts against Rupnagar, to intervene 
in dispute between brothers. \^^PD. xxi. 
31, 38, ii. 17, 31.] 

27 Nov. — Bakht S. defeats Riun S. at Dudasar tank near 
Merta. \SPD. ii. 15, 17. Vir gives 28 
Oct., and Dayal S. Khyat, ll Nov,] 

12 Dee. — Ishwari S. commits suicide. {SPD. ii. 31, 29, 
Vamsa 3611.] 

14 Dec. — Khanderao Holkar enters Jaipur city. 

27 Dec. — Madho S. arrives at Jaipur, is crowned. [SPD 
ii. 31.] 
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1751 

4 Jan. — Jayapa Sindhia arrives near Jaipur, f ii. 

31, but xxvii. 65 gives 6 dan. ] 

10 Jan. — Massacre of Marathi visitors by mob in Jaipur 
city. IHPD. ii. 31. J 

c. 12 Feb.— liolkar and Marathi army retire from .Jai- 
pur territory in order to join wazir Safdar 
Jang in invasion of Kohilkhand. 

5 .June. — Maharana .Jagat S. II. dies; Pratap S. IT. suc- 

ceeds. 

21 .June.- Bakht S. drives Ham S. out of .Todhpur; 

crowns himself. [ Vlr gives 8 July O.S. ] 

1752 

6 March.-— Ahmad Shah Abdali enters Labor, annexes 

subahs Labor and Multan. 

•July. IJakht S. expects a Maratha invasion in favour of 
Ram S. near Ajmei’. |7'JA*S'. 101 cor- 
rected. ] 

21 Sep. — Uakht S. dies at Sonoli village; Bijay S. suc- 
ceeds in Marwar. [ K/r, which almost 
agrees with Tnrikh-i- Ahmad Shahi, f. 43/>, 
w'hich says Bakht S. wms attacked witli 
vomitting on 21 Sep. and died in a few 
days.” Dayal S. gives 26 Aug. (wrong).] 

1753 

9 May. — Civil war bet ween S.afdar .lang and Emperor 
(led by Imad-ul-mulk, Mir Bakhshi) begins. 

21 July. — A Bikaner contingent under Bakhtawar S. 

(diwan of Gaj S.) reaches Delhi to assist the 
Emperor. [Tarikh-i-Ah. S., 65ft.] 

30 Oct. — Raghunath R;io (brother of the Peshwa) with a 
vast army enters Kota territory [full iti- 
nerary in SPD. xxvii. 79.] 
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1() Dec. — H.iragovind Natiini interviews Haghunath and 
settles the .Jaipur tribute. 17 Dec. Rani 
S. waits on Raghunath. 

1754 

10 .Jan.“ - Maharana Pratap S. .11. dies \DC. 

c. li> Nov." Khande Rao Holkar slfiin at the siege of 
Kumbher. [TAhS., but 19 March acc. to 
D.C.] 

1 .Inly. -Raghunath (at Delhi) detaches .Tayapa Sindhia 
to MarAvar to restore l?am S. 

End of .July. — .Jayapa overcomes first Rathor opposition 
near Kishangarh, and adv.ances. 

0 x\ug.-- .Jayapa Sindhia with a Maratha army reaches 
Merta, to assist Rfini S. \ Rajwade, i. letter 
no. 37.] 

15 8ep.— Ram S. and .Jayapa defeat Hijay S. and Gaj S. 

near Merta [ at Chorasan J] On 17 Sep. 
Ram S. and .Tayapa sack Merta city for 
three hours. \TaTikh-i-Alnmgir Sani, 21a 
and h.\ Nagor is besieged by them imme- 
diately after. \^Tsekh no. 124.] 

1755 

f. Feb.- Haragovind Nfltani (diwan of .Jaipur) dies, 
Kanirrun succeeds. [.S’PD. xxvii, 106, 
107.] 

'21 Feb. -.Jayapa’s lieutenant captures Ajmer. \^SPD. 
xxvii. 105.] 

12 Apr. — .Jayapa sets out for Marwar. [^Lekh, 143.] 

24 July. — Jayapa murdered in camp before Nagor. 

'[T.Al.S. 59a, D.C., SPD. ii. 48, xxvii. 116, 
Lekh no. 143.] 
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Early Oct.— Dataji Sindhia defeats Bijay S.’s force near 
Godowaz. ySPD. ii. 49. | 

It) 0(?t. and 20 Oct. — JJataji defeats Auurudh S. Khaii- 
garot (Jaipur general) in Mareli to Didwana 
><7PZ?.] 

5 Nov. Bijay S. escapes frojn Nagor to Bikaner, but re- 
turns early in Dec. 

1756 

c. 28 Feb.-- Peace between Sindhia and Bijay S. con- 
cluded. [SPD. ii. (>0. j 

5 May.- Dataji Sindhia lays siege to liiipnagar, is joined 
by Shanislier Bahadur; early in June goes 
to Ujjain. \HPD. ii. 02, 03, 65, .vxi. 85. j 

1758 

15 May.- Jankoji Simlhia near Kola, j SPl). xxvii. 221. J 

Sep. — Jankoji Sindhia and Malhar Holkar go towards 
.Jaipur ri(i Malpura. J)at.aji Sindhia at 
liupnagar. On the death of the liao of 
Kota, Malhai’ goes to Kota. [.S'P/1. ii. 
94, 98, xxvii. 230, 230. 

1759 

c. Nov, - Malhar Holkar lights Madho S. \^Pl). ii. 107, 
113.] 

Dec.- -Malhar captures Balvada. [HPD. xxi. 177.] 

1761 

3 April. — Maharana Kaj Singh II dies, Ari H suc- 
ceeds. 

28-29 Nov. — Battle of Mangrol; Malhar routs .laipur 
army. \^HPJ). ii. 5, 6, 7, xxi. 92, 93.] 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

(1 have given dates in the Old Style or un reformed 
calendar, which was followed in Engljind till 2 Sep., 1752, 
when the New Style or reformed calendar was adopted 
hy iiihling eler.en tlnya, so that the next day was counted 
as l4th Sep. The continental nations had reformed their 
calendar long before 1752. Vlravinod gives Christiati 
dates in the New Style, which I have converted here to 
the Old Style in order to avoid confusion.] 

D(! . -Delhi Chronicle, a Persian MS. described by me in 
the l*ro(!eedings of the Bombay Session of 
the Indian Historical Records (/ommission. 

7\A h .Sr - 7'arikh-i- 'A hmad Hhahi, Br. Mus. Persian MS. 
Or. 2005. 

7\Al .H.—7'nrikh~i-Alamgir Sum, Br. Mus. Persian MS. 
Or. 1749. 

Siyur. — Siyar-ul-vintakhkharin, Persian ed. printed in 
Calcutta, 1833. 

Vamsa . — Vumshu Dhuskar, in Rajasthani. 

► //■. -Vrra Vinod. in Hindi. 

Dayal S. — Dayal S. Khyat, as given in PowletPs liikaner 
Gazetteer, in Marathi. 

iS*P/>.- -Selections from the Peshwas’ Daftar, ed. by G. 
S. Sardesai (Bombay Govt. Press). 

Ilajwade. —Maruthydnchyd Itihusa4:hin Sadhanen, ed. bv 
V. k.' Rajwade. 

Lekh. — A itihdsik Patren Yddi wagaire Lekh, ed. by G. 

S. Sardesai and others (Poona, 1930). 


y<ilr. — Tin* in Itonian jiinn(‘i‘ii.‘<1 jfives llie iniinber of 

(ho voluiiio, iiiul Dial ill Aniliir miinoral.-^ }f*ves flic iiumher of flu* 
loito )■ in Il)p volume, exeepl when pHye is explicitly iiieniioned. 
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We find Prana thus described by f5ankara in his coni- 
nientary on tlie Mandukya Upanisad . . . “ Tlie term 
Prana is the world seed ftsraJj) and Brahma is 

defined as Sad-Brahma (^?5(§r) in relation to and in 
identification with ( ) the I’runa. It is this 

Prana which before its manifestation existed as a seed; 
it became manifested as this non-intelligent world ” 
(?no Wo, 1 . 2). Prior to its manifestation, this world 
of Niima-rupa is called as Avyakta. »5ankara informs us 
that the Prdnablja exists in Pruhiya, dissolution of 
this world, also in Sn-myti, deep slumber of finite Self, 
in undeveloped or Arydkrita condition, i.e., not yet dilTer- 
entiated in Space and time order. 

“ In the dreamless sleep (and in Pralaya.) the Prana 
was non-difl'erentiated. Before their birth l^i.e., appear- 
ance in developed forms of Niima-rupa) all objects had 
their being in the form of potential Prana. 

It then became gradually developed or manifested in 
Space and time.’ 

“ All the universe in the nature of effects and c.ause, 
together with the knowing self, enters into the supreme, 
undecaying Self during sleep . . . and by necessary im- 

’ unir: (irar^ 

•xii 
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|)li( ation even in Pralaya . . . and that it is produced 
from timnoe.”- 

“ The world in its prior condition was fit to be call- 
ed as A ryakUi (not-mani Tested) , as it was reduced to the 
state of ‘ Power of Seed,' devoid of differentiated nama- 
rupa/’" 

This Pi’ana in Avyakta stage is synonymous with 
Milya. The Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya says — 

(i. 4. :o 

I “ *.e.. This seed indicated by the term ‘ Avyakta ’ . . , 
is like, the deep slumber consisting of Muya.’'^ 

The Mandukya-bhasya states — 

w §3R, SRR 
(RTo ?BTo >TTo 1 . 2) 

I “ In the deep slumber and in the Pralaya, the Priina 
becomes A vyakta. . . . The Prana is known by the term 
Avyakta.”] 

Behind this Prana or Maya, there is Brahma as its 
Sul)stratum 1'his A rynkrlta (non -manifested) 

I’rana is not a self-existing entity, Imt it cannot be 
ex])lained without referring to the Being of Brahma, 
whose energy it is — 

“RRT Ctrl. ^r 

(rTo Wo, 10. 

I “ Anything into which ‘I’ have not entered, from 
which ‘ I ’ am removed, would be without Self (could not 
exist) and would be void.”] 


din%8^ I n^r^sfr i...?rgr 

ffo *Tro G. 1. 

tip w* I. 4, 2. 
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Again 

^n«ni (substratum) — (llainatirtha in ^qo ?ITo 

17. 27) 

[ “ Some one might think that this ‘ Seed of Tamas,’ i.e., 
Priina-bija acts independently and in that case our 
theoiy might resemble the Sahkhya Prakriti; to disarm 
such suspicion the author (Sankara) shows its Subst?*atum 
(qn»R, ^fvrsST^)”.] 

This seed of Maya or Prana existing in Brahma as 
its substratum in undifferentiated state identically blend- 
ed in it, distributed itself gradually into three forms — 
the gross (^^), subtle (?|;^) and the causal («BT?i!j). 
Conditions of the Pnlna — 

f^rar q^i; i 

(^qc ^no 17. 27) 

(“One seed (of Maya) gradually divided itself — into 
three forms. The intelligent Atma which is changeless, 
though one, appeared as many in connection with the 
three-fold Mnyd, like the sun appearing as many when 
reflected in the rippling surface of a lake.” ] 

These three forms of the I’rana may l)e compared 
with the three states of the finite individual self in its 
wakeful, dreaming and slumbering conditions respectively. 
The differentiations into gross states are the products of 
their subtler condition. The subtle dilTerentiations are 
again the products of the Causal state which is called as 
the undifferentiated Causal form or seed-form of the 
Prana (qisiiTfirFqnsn^^sn). All these states were merged in 
Brahma in Avyakta form. 

But what is the relution between Prana and its subs- 
tratum Brahma? 

V. 24 
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The Avyakta Prana is really the Swarufa (nature) 
of Brahma itself — 

. .?n«n” (nt© ^tt©, 7. 14) 

[“ This IVlaya is inherent in Me, Visnu, the Lord.”] 

?5?^qqr” ( 5 -. ?Tio, 2 . 1 . 2 ) 

[ “ The Mayil or I’rana, the seed of all names and forms, 
is termed ‘ Aksara,’ and this being the source of all 
changes does not itself change. The Brahma which is 
devoid of all determinations and limitations is the real 
‘ Akvsara.’ The former Aksara — the* Maya-secd — is, 
in reality, the Svmrupa, i.e., the nature of the Aksara 
Brahma.”] 

There is thus a Swarupa or Tadatmya relation 
cIlfRwiJ between the Avyakta Prana and Brahma in 
which it is submerged but not obliterated. 

What is TadHtinya? 

^aiikara defines this tadatmya in his com- 

mentary on the Brihadaraiiyaka thus — 

'snaTif aw, aw, “aaiBna’ gti” 

( 2 . 4 . 7) 

[ “ Something which cannot have any being or action 
apart from that of the other is in tadatmya relation with 

it.”] 

Tirana then has no being or activity apart from that 
of Brahma which is its substratum. In all its successive 
forms, the Prana works not apart from but in identity 
with Brahma , 

W©, 2 (i) 

f“ All its differentiations and developments are, in all 
conditions, in intimate relation with Brahma, not apart 
from Brahma.”] 
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“ ^ (fo Vfjo, ■>. 1. 2U) 

^ ‘5HT5*rvn^*Ri3[’ (sro *ito, o. 5 ) 

“(5mq[) airfijj ‘?RTr*ra«iT’ ^- 

m’ ”— (fjro ^no 3. 1 4. 1) 

[ “ The world of Naina-rupa exists not apart from Me, 
but in identity with My Swarupa ( ).”] 

[“ When it disappears the ten-fold kald {Le., all the 
differentiations) are merged in My nature and thus 
existed in identical relation with Me.”] 

[ “ In an order- -rove I'se of that of birth, all this dis- 
solves into Brahma — hecojiies identified witli it---thus 
at all periods of time this universe remains one with 
Brahma and is never cognised apart from it, consequently 
this universe is Brahma itself, in reality.”] 

We find then that the Priina or Mayil, when existing 
unmanifested in Brahma has no being or activity* apai't 
from Brahma. “ The Prana had no independent being 
of its own or activity apart from Brahma and for this 
reason the Prana thouffh existing cannot violate or inter- 
fere with the unity — non-duality — of its substratum.”® 
When the differentiations gradually develop under space 
and time limitations, they do not arise s^rpaxated from or 
independent of, or apart from, Brahma, and when these 
differences go on operating we cannot say 

that they have made Brahma something else ( sjpqi ) 
Brahma remains, unaffected, the same substantial being, 
under the appearance of differences. These differentia- 
tions again stand in Tadatmya (riT^r?T«T) relation to their 
cause Prana, as the latter is related to Brahma — its 
source, its substratum — in the same Tadatmya relation. 
They cannot make the causal substances something differ- 

* /.r., “JT wo, 1. 1 . 

. .?rcr: 

Anandaffiri in rpq-E'hFT I 
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eiit ; l)e(raiise they are, in reality not some- 

thing different but express the nature of Brahma. 

(2) To the Sruti, this Prana, as soon as manifested, 
is known as Sutra ) : — 

Wo, .^). I 

[ “ The differentiation of the undifferentiated world is the 
birth (or first manifestation) of Hiranyagarhha which 
is Sntra." \ 

It is called Sutra, bex'ause it weaves into itself all 
the differences of the w'orld. It is this energy which 
related together all the existences, all the determinations 
’s) in the world. It passes through all, it sustains 
alb as a piece of thread passes through and eontains, in 
it, all the flowers of a garland. 

firmer”— fo wo, a. fi. i 

i “ Otherwise, if it did not sustain — all the differences of 
the world of Nama-rflpa would have been torn to frag- 
ments. scattered, like a handful of barley-powders (^W)”3 
But we have seen that it cannot act independently; 
it has Brahma as its substratum, as its source, as its sus- 
taining ground. With a view to impress this ftict upon 
our mind the ^ruti calls Brahma as — 

I and “sntijw srpn:” 

\i.r.. “Brahma is the thread of all threads, it is the 
controller — the guide — of this thread.” “ It is the Prana 
of the Prana.”] 

Nllakantha thus explains: — 

“ Strike a. musical instrument, the strike will produce a 
general undifferentiated sound — Then strike 
it mf)re and more, varieties of sound would now be pro- 
duced upon it. But all these varieties — these various 
degrees high and low — of different sounds would all be 
heard accomimnied by the general annranana 
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f^rst produced. As a piece of thread enters and touches 
all the different flowei’s in a garland, so ‘ T ’ — the self 
has entered and kept constantly touching all flie mutually 
exclusive finite objects of the world. As the 

continued identity remains distinguished from, 

and unaffected by, mutually exclusive objects, . . . so, 1 
transcend the world.”** 

Each of the objects of the world is finite and it arises 
from its negative relation to others,^ as Plato says — “ in 
this distinction from each other things are limited and 
hence many.” Hut as Hrahma is present, as sutra, in 
each, contains everything, the many are also one — Infinite. 
We thus fintl that the phenomenal objects are the expres- 
sion of the active non -phenomenal essences he- 

hind them, and these latter are all involved in the ulti- 
mate Essence — Brahma. 

We have seen there is Tadatmya. relation lietween 
this Prana and Hrahma and through this Prana, Brabma 
is the Cause of all. 


7. 7 Ac. 

" ftimkiira’s if/rt/ is in this rps])prl iiU*iitii*al wiili IMaio’s — 
“ A finite is tlial wliicli lias a limit. If soiiu'iliin”’ is iimil(‘r1 it 
follows that Tieyoml the limit, tliere is aiiotlier somcthiTin-. Menee 
to be fiiiitt* means to lie limited by something (*lse, and so on.’’ 

^ ^ ?Fcr: (limiti ^35 cs: 1” 

Thus arises a eoiipb* and system of many intei-related finite 
thin^^s. lint limit, ac<*()rdin«^ to Sankara, always involves nega- 
tion ^lo ‘2. 1 — “ The idea of tlu' ‘ cow ' Negates 

or excludes the i(b*a of tlie ‘ horse.’ This is what keejis 
one tiling* se])arate from another thing. Each om* negates or 
ex(*liides the other cases fn>m it.” Thus oim» finite object negates 
another finite ohje.ct. There are therefore, series of finite objects 
— Many. 
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The Gita-bhasya says — 

“ When Brahma is said to be not accessible to the 
thought or word of (Existence), one may suppose it 
to be (non-existence). To prevent this supposi- 

tion, the Gita declares its existence as manifested in the 
upadhis, through the senses of all living beings (13. 12- 
13). “ There must be some self-conscious principle 

behind the insentient principles in activity, such as 
physical l)ody; for, we invariably find self-consciousness 
lying behind all insentient objects in activity, such as 
carriage in motion.” Brahma the sentient principle is 
not actunlly enga(jed(zm^vX^'Z^\) in the particular acti- 
vities; and in that supposition Brahma would be as if 
reduced to or assuming the character of that, with 

which it is connected. We should understand, Brahma 
manifests itself through the upadhis or limitations of the 
senses, through the functions of all the senses; that is to 
say, the knowable Brahma (^i) functions as it were, 
through the functions of all the senses (‘ as it were ’ — i.e., 
not actually engaged, only seems to be so engaged). 

We have found that the term Maya is used in Vedanta 
with regard to the world, both in its undeveloped and 
developed conditions. But there is jinother term Avidya 
or Ajflana which is often employed in tbis connection. 
But this has unfortunately led to a serious misconcep- 
tion. There are people who regard the world to be due 
to our Avidya or Ajnana — a subjective idea of the indivi- 
dual soul. 

To a careful reader of Safikarabhasya it would 
appear that a distinction is to be made between the Indivi- 
dual sense of Avidya and the Cosmic sense of Avidya. 
Under the influence of the individual Avidya or Ajflana, 
we superimpose the world of Nama-rupa on Brahma, and 
Brahma becoming thus concealed from our views, we look 
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upon the world of Nama-rtipa as a self-sufficient, separate 
and independent entity. 

“JTR-^qtqrfsrdg^ (vide fo ^o, 3 , 5 . 1 ) 

But Avidya has got another sense in Vedanta. It is 
the ‘ Cosmic Avidya ’ and it is equivalent to Maya (?Tr?lT) 
or the Prana described before. 

Take the following passages : — 

(1) ^ rn?i^ 

5^^503^... ?iTwrT*i 

Wo 2 . I. 14) 

I “ The names and forms are constructed or produced 
(^TcT, fi?r) by Avidya. They are, as it were, the self 
or nature of Tswara , . . are called Maya—Sakti or 
Prakrit! . . . I^wara is distinct from these names and 
forms.”] 

«WT (^o Wo, 2 . 2 . 8) 

[“ The Seed-potency (bija-^akti) of the world whose self 
or essence is Avidya, is indicated by the term Avyakta 
(unevolved) and its substratum is the supreme Isvara.”] 

In the two passages quoted here, A cidyd cannot be 
tJiken as the ‘ Individual Avidya ’ ; for the Avidya in- 
herent in an individual soul cannot be held to produce 
nama-rupa, cannot be the Cause of the whole material 
world including our body, senses, etc. Here Avidya 
must denote the ‘ cosmic ’ Avidya or Maya which is the 
Cause of the material world. 

The ‘ individujil ’ Avidya under whose influence we 
superimpose the world of nama-rupa on Brahma is false 
and may be destroyed by vidya (true knowledge); but the 
■ Cosmic ’ Avidya is not so. The vidya or true Know- 
ledge destroys the Avidya or the ignorance of an indivi- 
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dual and sublates for him the world imposed on, or identi- 
lied with, Brahma : 

JpNl fq^PTT (No 

%o NTo 3. 2. 21) 

But this vidya is powerless with regard to tlu> 
‘ cosmic ’ Avidyii which is the causal seed of the world 
of nrxma-rfjpa, which continues to exist after the Mukti 
of diva or the individual soul. 

This distinction in use Ixetween the ‘ Individual ’ 
Avidya and the ‘ cosmic ’ Avidya or Maya shows conclu- 
sively that the world born of the latter is not a mere 
snhjectire appearance. The world does not vanish intf) 
nothingness the moment the individual soul attains Mukti. 
All that is involved in the attainment of Mukti is the 
displacement of the false outlook by the true 

one, and not the annihilation of the world. The final 
realisation of Viimadcva who declared his inner conviction 
by saying— does not show that Mann, 
Suryya, etc., disa[)peared from the world. But since the 
world is not due to our inditidual A vidya, its only locus 
is Brahma;- the false error of ‘ independent being ’ of 
the world which may be called as Adhyasa— this alone 
disappears in the Mukti, and not the world itself. 

In the quotation of the passage marked (J) above, 
Tswara is described as distinguished from, independent 
of, the world of naina-rupa ...” ‘’cTTVNTtrPN: WNIT ”• 
I'his part of the commentary tlearly shows that the world of 
nama-rupa cannot be our subjective construction. What 
does our mental construction really signify ? It means 
that in place of supreme self our mind and our senses 
have constructed a world of nama-rupa, that there does 
not appear to us the supreme self at all, that the supreme 
self is entirely reduced to the world of names and forms 
Such is the influence of our ‘ Individual 
Avidya ’ or false knowledge. Every^vhere, before us. 
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uehijul us, only the differeiu'es of nunia-rfipas i»])pe;ir and 
Hnihnia becomes concealed from our view. 'Flic woidd of 
nama-rupa is thus viewed by us as somelhmg .separate 
self -existent, entirely indepeudent(“?iTJ?K'?TTif>T?rfe* 
But it is not a real view. 'Fhc world is 
not really the construction of our mind, 'rhore is the 
supreme Brahma who underlies the »lift‘erences of nama- 
rupa xyithout being affected by them; the differences of 
nama-ru})a cannot really conceal Brahma. Hence, 

Sankara has said - !f the world 

of nama-rupa were simply llie mnifal coust lutri ion of the 
finite self, no distinction in that case could be Jiiade l)e- 
tween the world and Brahma, since under Adl)ya.sa 
the world wonld be superimposed on Brahma. But the 
fact is it is not only necessai'y to disfinffnish the world 
from (lod, it is ecpially necessary to distinguish it firmi 
illusion or suhjectire phantasm . 

{a) We shall sup|)orl this view of .\jnana by Hama- 
tTrlha's view. 

Uamatirtha, the most learned intei-preter of 
t^aidvara, in commenting on the celebrated I'odflnta-Sdra . 
has established the important position that .1 jhdna 
(^TlTTiT) must not be un<lerst<Mtd in the sense, of subjective 
Jiotion of a.Ji individual soul. 

What he says, we shall quote here : - 

?T?is*r I” 

\i.e , “Two dfx^trines alx)ut the Ajflana are to be reject- 
ed, riz., that Ajnana or ignorance is an impression derirrd 
from false cognition and that it is non-existent (/.e., 
something merely negative)”]. 

“ The author,” says RnrnatTrtha, “ now rejects t he 
alternative that ignorance (^in^T) is an erroneous cog- 
nition and a quality of the soul.” 

F. 25 
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His nrgmneiit is stntcd l)elow : — 

gqrr:, ^R?!jJT5?Tr®rrTc*r^q, ‘^§rR’ 
ffr3?irT5^T^*T I ^»rr ijiiTW iu^ii^fHgqq-^T fiT««iTirr?nT, 
‘5!rirR»i’ ?c?rl: i” 

I “ By reason of 1 lie tlircc fonstituwit elements — Sattu-a, 
Ra jfts of/f/ Vamus — iti the produc ts, the emisc — Ajflaiia — 
also is (-oniposed of these three e.mst ituents. Sinee, 
therefoi'e. a ()iiality oaniiot possess qualities, the erroneous 
cognition which is a quality of the tSoul, cannot be 
Ignorance {i.r., ajUana); for, it possesses the three con- 
stituent elements (/.e., ohjectire and not a (piality of tlir 

'i’hns, refuting the opinion (hat Ajnana is a subject- 
ive quality of the mind, be now goes i n to show that it is 
positive and not mere negation, thus : — 

“irT5Tmi%TsirT.tftTfit ?T?r 

(/,e,. “ lie refutes the view that the ‘ ignorance ’ is mere 

(fh>i/'ncf‘ of kuoirl('i/(fi' "). 

Then giving reas-ons in favour of the yositirr char- 
acter of Ajnana, he establishes the fact that it is a sort 
of relative entity and thus concludes: — 

“ They helu'hl the poiri'r (^%) of atmit self-illu- 
minant, subject to its pos,sessor, embraced by three con 
stituents— Sattwa, Rajas and 'ramas . . , Unless the soul 
were enveUqied there could not exist Ute 

practical assurance-- ‘ it is not,' ‘ it shines not ’--contra- 
dictory to another assurance — ‘ it is.’ ‘ it shines ’-—in the 
constant self-illumination of the supreme spirit” 
(Uough’s translation).’' 

This ^er?:nr or is explained as g?T : 

(Tamas) with a slight admixture of and 

' flTsrrfew: f^rg^r- 

^ iTgqqfrr; i” 
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(h) We slijill also give hert* S.inknni’s own view as 
expressed by himself. 

Now, we shall show that Sankara himself identiliod 
A jitdna with the Praua-saHi in his JMandilkyahhasva. 
And this, we think, woidd be a oonelnsiva' proof aboid (he 
objeetivity of .\jnFina. As this is most important, we 
shall (juote him fully. 

Ijj des(a‘ibing the eonditon of Pnthiijti (and (he tlreani- 
less .fusii/ita stnie of the linite self) we lind the following 
observation in Saiikara’s Hi'ahma siil rabha.sya ; 

STpr^rt 35recqf%!r?fn; ?r«rq itTfiJT ftT«?iTirri7W 

5^^” (3o ?|o TiTo, 2 . 1 . !)) 

I “ So, at the dissolution of the world (Pn/lai/n) the 
pre.senee of a ('luisal i^olnu’if of dilTeremres - -with which 

the Ajnaiia or false notion is lionnd iip must be inferred. 

By (his, the po.ssibility for the reap|)ea. ranee of those who 
have already been released is precluded, since? their ‘ false 
notion ' or tijih'/na (which binds to Samsara and causes 
dilTerence) has been destrewed by true knowledge i. 

But let us see how Sankara e.xjiresses him.self de- 
scribing a >i/t/iilnr roiiflition in his M ilin/ ukyn -hhfisya : 

Rtc-)— i... 
fsi^^Trl^cr SJ^tTT^TT 357?5«TrviT5'I'#T: 

gwirt ^ gjf'5?«T%5T^Fi: I '4t=5n7TT«rTr^fl^ i”— wio spfo ttto, 

1. 2 I 

[“ We are to understand the term Sal (^r^) as contain- 
ing the causal scf'd. 'J'he term ‘ sat ' denotes prdua, 
without leaving out the sense of its causal potentiality 
which is prodiKlive of all objects . . . If we abandon the 
idea of this causal seed, (hen the possibility for the re- 
appearance of even those who have already been email i- 
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cipated will a.rise, alcaig with those not emanicipated ; 
sinc'c no productive eausal exists “]. 

In comparing rlie two passages cpioted alxwe, it would 
he seen, what iSaiikara descrilKni by the term AjMna 
y/ikfi in the Hrahma-siitra hhasva. is the same as wliat 
lie called by the term Prana -bija (the causal seed of 
Priina) in the Mandukya-bhasya. 'Phe Ajnana. or ig- 
norance being bound up with the causal seed of Prana it 
is clearly an ohjt'clirt' matler and not merely a suhiectiva 
/lotion. This hi jo (^sT) is the cosinit^ seed or the 
Prana- energy of the !Sat. 'riuis we fimi that iiccording 
to Sai'ikara s own showing the world cannot be a snbjei^t- 
ive notion of the mind of man. It is called Ajndno., 
because it is the olhe/\ l.n., opposite of jfiana 

or the Absolute Knowledge. 

Here, we should like to call our reader’s attention to 
the concluding remarks of t^ankara 

1“ In all sSrntis wherever the w'ord ‘ Hat ’ has been said 

\vc are to take the existence of causal seed PrOiju with 

it . . . Hut where such terms as ‘ neti.’ ‘ neti ’ occur in 
Hrnli. Hrahma devoid of this causal seed is to be under- 
stood.” That is to say, Hrahma with the causal Prana 
existing pot/'nt ioUij in it is to he called as Had-brahma 
It is this undifferentiated seed (ql^r) which 
differentiated into the modi beat ions of names and 
forms ]. 

Sankara also adds further down there : — 

qnsl (Oth Karika) 

[ " It is this consol seed of Vrimo which is the productive 
cause of all objects of the world ”j. 
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I “ Hut the jiivUf' muh have wme out the Absolute 

spirit directly, and they are different from the objects 

We see from all tliis that the ,1 jnana is not a si/hjec- 
llre idea merely, as many people erroneously l)elieve; but 
an ohjrctit'f' seed or matter which is described hv Ibima- 
iirtha as “ coloured by the potentiality of all effects : — 

(c) Ananda-giri, that famous commentator of 
Sankara, also holds a similar view alKuit Ajnana. Me 
first of all raises in anticipation an objector’s view thus : — 

“5T3. ‘WJi’ 

I “ If some one urges the objecti«)n that since the word 
A jUdna jneans fahi' inmUil conception and its imjtres- 
sious, there does not exist Ajftana as the beginninglcss 
cauaul srrti of the world ”J. 

Anticipating this objection, he discusses this pt>int 
and gives his own conclusion on the subject thus : 

( “ Thus our conclusion is that— -the beginningless Ajnana 
is e.stahlishe<l as the material cause, of the worhl, and it 
is not a subjective mental idea merely ’ j. 

In another ])lace also, his conclusion is thus given : — 

I “ As the world is modification, it must have a modifi- 
able material c'ause. Taking into consideration the fact 
that the ether and others are always transfoianed from 
one state into another, we hold that theiv exists a t-rans- 
formahle material c-ause of the world in the form of 
Avyakta (prior to transformation f)r differentiation ”]. 
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In iSankani’s roiniucntaiy oii the Chiindogya Upani- 
sad. the remarks made by him about the Prana leaves 
no doubt in our mind that he eonsidered it as a Parinavii- 
nUya (transformable principle) a.n(l the Supreme Keality 
which (Muislitules the truth of the Prsiua anti stands 
beyond it as its ultimate Principle is the KnUislha-uitya . 
Thus he describes the Prana, here : — 

“tET# itpit tier, sr srmn^ 

(sfro ir,). 

[ “ It is Prana consisting of all varieties of dilTereuce 
Ikhuu! up in the relation of cause and eIVcct which may he 
described as and outside of this Pr.ana 

nothing in the worhi exists 

All phenomenal changes take place within this Prana 
aiid t.o this Prana “ arc fastened all dilTerences as the 
s])okes are fastened to the nave (of a wheel).” Put Prana 
is not the ultimate principle. “ There is,” Sankara con 
eludes, “ a spirit greater and higher than this Pifina and 
he who realises this spirit is the true Ati-v.adT (^rf^feTT^) 
not he who knows merly the nature of the Prana.” 

This Prana has been sometimes identified with the 
Aridya and sometimes with the Maya, as we have seen 
in the heginning of this paper. 

Maya or Avidya is not therefore to be looked ipton 
in Sankara’s philo.sophy as a inci'e subjective mental 
notion of the finite self, but it is the material cause of the 
uama-rupas umler the control of the Absolute intelligcTit 
spirit. Our conclusion is that the Mfiya in Sa.hkara’s 
systcjn is not a subjective notion but is objrctice in its 
character. 



THK HYMNS OF SIR WILLIAM JONKS 

Pkjncihai. P. SESiiAiJiii, M.A., 

O'ort. ('ofleff/', Ajmer. 

Though the ref)iitation of Sii* William Jones as iUi 
Orientalist is quite wide-spread, it is perhaps not equally 
well-known that he was also a votary of the muse of 
Poetry and he has a lai’ge jiiimhei' of Indian poems lo his 
eredit. As an ardent student of Sanskrit Literature, he 
was tuvturally attraeted to Hindu mythology and it is not 
surprising that his poet ieal hymns are all on Hindu gods 
and goddesses. It has been said of Keats that he was 
■' to Oreeian gods near allied " and a similar compliment 
is due to Sir William Jones with reference to the Hindu 
pantheon, though it does not imply any adherence to the 
Hindu faith on his part, nor any cotiiparison in ])oeti(’ 
inspiration and genius between the two ]ioets. 

'I’he {)a.ssionale love lyrics of latwrence Hope in the 
(iindev of Kama have made the name of the Hindu god 
of Lov’e quite pojmlar in rec-ent decjules in the West arul 
it is also |)erhaps not dillicult for readers of English 
Literature to recall the refereni‘e to Kama in 'renuyson's 
Palace of Art, l:ut Sir William has got a. whole hymn to 
('amdeo containing a glowing tribute to his all-conipelling 
power. He is the 

God of flowery shaJ'ts and flowery bow. 

Delight of all above and all below, 
and Sir William cannot help askijjg : 

Can man resist thy power ? 

Has not Coleridge written in similar strain in the oft- 
quoted lines ? 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

34:} 
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All nre Init ministprs of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

To an a<l 3 nii‘er of Kalidasa and his Knmdmmmbham, 
it was not a dillicadt ti’ansition from tlie subject of ('amdeo 
to tiiat of Din'ga. Borrowing his materials from Kali- 
dasa’s poems as Sir William dones himself tells us in his 
prefatory note, he has given us an account in his Hymn 
1.0 Darya of the famous episode of Durga's penance to 
obtain the love of Siva and the ultimate realisation of her 
hope, though at the terrible cost of the destruction of the 
beautiful form (tf the (lod of liOve. The hymn has 
some beautiful ])assages, as when we are told that she 
gathered flowci's for worship : 

On a mo(m. wdien edg’d with light, 

The lake-born flow’rs their .sap})hire cups 

expanded 

Laughing at the scaittered night, 

A vale renuHe and silent pool she sought, 
Smooth- footed, lotos-handed, 

Ami braids of sacred blossoms wrought. 

She was restless and in suspense for a long time : 

Mor in dr{)ps of nectar'd sleep 

Drank solace thnaigh the night, 
hut ultinmtely the radiant cjiiire of the gods sang “ strains 
of bridal ?•apture." Sir AVilliam does not however 
attempt any description of the final ecstasies of love for 
he tells his leaders modestly, 

Goiis alone to (lods reveal 

In what stupendous notes the immortals woo. 

Hut now the strain is of a higher mood and Sir 
William writes in his Hymn to Jihaa'ani of primeval k^akti 
or the goddess of Creative Power. Who that lives in 
Bengal, as Sir William did during his entire .sojourn in 
India, can escape the fascination of the t^akti-cult^ 
There are almost Miltonic touches in his account of the 
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evolution of (reution from the orij^inal chaos of the 
Universe. 

When time was clrownM in sacred sleep. 

And raven darkness, brooded over the deep, — 
deposing on primeval pillows 
Of tossing billows, 

The forms of animated nature lay : 

Till over, the wide abyss, where T^ove 
Sat like a nestling dove. 

From heaven’s <lun concave shot a golden ray. 

The mother of gods, rich nature's queen, spread her 
genial lire over tlie earth and it began to teem with myriad 
forms of life. It is perhaps not necessary to discuss 
here the e.xtent to which this account of cosmogony is 
coloured by Christian tnidilion and is not entirely faith- 
ful to the Hindu literature on the subject. 

Indra, the Jupiter of the Hindu Pantheon---the 
parallel is complete, not only in their power atid. magni- 
(i(‘ence but also in their jieccadilloes ! • -could not obviously 
e.scape treatment in a series of poems of this kind. He 
holds his great court in Heaven; even inspired bards can- 
not describe its beauties; who sees it maddens and who 
a})pi'()achcs 'dies ; 

For, with flame-darting eyes. 

Around it roll a thousand sleepless di’agons; 

While from their diamond flagons 

The fea.sting gods exhaustless nectar sip. 

Which glows .and sparkles on each fragrant lip. 

Anybody Avhn ventures to write a hymn to Sni'ya. 
the Sun-god, runs the risk of unfavoui-able comparison 
with Keats, because of his Hymn In Apollo with its 
magnilicent beginning ; 

God of the golden liow. 

And of the golden lyre. 

And of the gohlen hair. 

And of the golden fire. 
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■with poijitcd reed ' - app.-nviitly ri*t'(»:Tiiin to tlu> a.it of 
writing on leaves whieh has neen tite traditional way of 
preserving learning in India. 'I’he jioem is also interest- 
ing for a refeveiue to the pilgrim centre of 'rriveni in 
Allahabad ; 

Por thy Isalniy lore 

Draw'll from that rubied cave 

Where meek ey'd pilgrims hail the lri|*le wavi'. 

There ean be very few iiittnres more appealing to the 
student of romanee than that of the Desi'enI ;»f (langes 
ami h(‘r flow along thi' ))roviiices of llimioslan teeming 
with their miliions of iiihat'itanis am' Sir William doiies 
has not escafied its fascination. I'he Hiintii In (uiutjn 
(levsta'ibes the river from its How ami ri'feremtes are made 
to its ancient history and to the great cities on its hanks 
well-known in legend and song. She was. according to 
the ])oet, tlu* great civilizing; inlhience in India, converting 
the original barliarism to the arts of peace and (dvilisa- 
tion. The godless moiinlaiiieer roaming r;aind his 
thickets divar has fallen liefore her mildness, wisdom and 
iiist ice and has been won to peace and gentle virtue. 
Writing from ('aiciitta and conscious of the coming in of 
commerie on the high seas, the (faiiges being linked with 
the great waterways of the world to-day. Sir William 
has oi'casion to mention the Hritish race and invoke a 
blessing on it : 

N'or frow'ii. dread goddess, on a peerless race 
With lib' rated heart and martial grace 
Wafted from colder isles remote: 

As they preserve our laws and bid our terror 

cease. 

So be their darling laws iireserv'd in health, in 

jov and |)i‘a(-e! 

At the conclusion of this hricf account of the hymns 
on Indian sulijects wo'itten by Sir William dcmes, it is 
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perhaps dilTieult to siip{)ress some general reflections. It 
IS no use disguising tlie fact that the poetry of Sir 
William is not of the highest order. While it is generally 
futile to analyse the causes of failure in poetry, it is easy 
to .see that the weight of Sir William’s scholarship was 
always a heavy burden on lus poetic art. though the lines 
Avhich have been quoted here, do not give a correct indi- 
cation of tlie weakness. 

Again, it is only an intense and burning religious 
faith which can I’aise i*omposit ions on subjects of this 
kind into the heights of real ])oetry. Sir William was a 
devout Christian, though perhaps of a lil)eral kind and 
the reader is always kept under the impression that he 
is writing about divinities who hardly mean anything 
more to him tlian the shadowy figures of ancient mytho- 
logy conjured back to life only for the purposes of 
scholarship. 

It is also a pathetic J’eHe<*tion that the sovereignty of 
these memhej’s of the celestial pantherm is gradually 
slipping away even from the land of their origin and in 
the years to come, the hymns will be overshadowed more 
and more by the handitjap of the growing want of faitli 
in their subjects, if not of the actual unfamiliarity of 
their contents. Shall we join the lament of Schiller that 
l*an is dead, or on the other hand, rest assured with 
Elizabeth llrown ing V — 

What is true and just and honest, 

What is lovely, what is pure -- 
All of praise that hath adjnonisht, — 

All of virtue, shall endure. 



THE CONC’EPT OF MUKTI IN INDIAN 
purLO.soriiY 


J)r. U. Shamasahtry, M.A.. I’li.I).. 

My son'. 

What (listinguislios Kastcrii t'rtiin Western Pliiht- 
sophy is the coiieept of Mnkti or ( iiianeipation from llie 
(ihiiiji of birth aiul death. It is eonsideiv-d the main goal 
of human life and is i-egarderl as tlie most important of the 
four human pursuits, Dharma, (virtue), Artha, (wealth), 
Kama, (enjoyment), am) Mnkti, (emaneipatiou). It is 
human to asf)ire for ha.p()iness and avoid misery and pain. 
Ihit so long as man has the physical iMxly and the senses, 
he cannot obtain unmix.e<l happiness. If he gets rid of 
the body ami the .senses, as he is believed to do in the' state 
of Mukti, he is promised the cnjoyjnent of unmi.Ked 
happijiess or at least the entii’c ces.sation of jniscry and 
pain. Fo?’ this purpose a course of virtuous life is chalked 
out for him. 'Phe mo.st important feature of .such a life 
is renunciation of all worldly pleasures and the annihila- 
tion of all kinds of desire a.nd hatred. For it is desire 
and hatred (liaga and Dvesha) which are mnsidered as 
the root-cause of birth and death, froJii which there is no 
escape. 

Now the question is, “ Is there a state of Mukti ? 
The possibility of existence of such a state cannot even In? 
dreamt of. Nor is there any pro«jf about the e.xistence of 
such a state. For man is a mass of desire, anger, and 
other passions which in all the .systems of Indian philo- 
sophy are eonsidei-ed as the main cause of the <;lHiin of 
birth and death. liesides. the Vedas enjoin ceitain 
duties upon man with a view to the repayment of his three 
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delfts. He has to obs(M*vo eertain duties in order to pay 
Ins aneestral tiebt (Pitririiia). eertain other duties to 
ah'solve himself from the debt lie owes to his preeeptoi’s 
(Rishirina), some other duties to liipiidate the debt due to 
his gods (Devit riiia). Aecordiigly he eanuot give up 
work and its results whieh are also tlic eause of birlii and 
death." 

According to Indian philo.sophers these objections 
do not hold good : in tlicir view man can free himself 
from all passions .or Klesas, as they are called. For 
e.vamfile, in deep sleej) and in deep contemplation 
(Samadhi) he is free from all passions. The state of 
Mukti is compared to deep sleep and deefi contemplation. 
'J'he ofdy difference Ijcfween them is that while iji deep 
sleep he is free from all pavssions for the time b’eing. he 
is eternally free from the Klesas in Mukti. When he 
wakes up from deep sleep, the Klesvis return to him and 
trouble him. But when he attains Mukti, that is, when 
he gets rid of rebirth with a physical body and the senses, 
he cannot have any Kle.sas. Accordingly the Sankhya- 
sfitra (5, llfj) says that man attains BraJimahood in deep 
contemplation (8amadhi), in decfi slee]) (Snshu[)ti), and 
in Moksha (that is, Mukti). Likewise the Brihadaranyak- 
opanishat says (2. 1) that Sushupti and Mukti are similar 
to each other. IJcsire, liatred. and other [lassions are 
the offspring of a vitiated mind. 'I'he mind is vitiated by 
false knowledge (Mithya-juana). If false knowledge is 
replaced by true knowledge of things (Tatva jnana), all 
passionate thoughts must necessarily disappear once tor 
all. ■ 

I’he Oharvakas do not believe in rebirth and say that 
death is Mukti, since all kinds (.if misery disappear in 
death. The following half verse is quoted as the Chfir- 
vaka delinition of Mukti:- “ Mokshastu maranam tach 
cha pranavayu-nivartanam." (Sarvarthasiddhi 7, 75). 
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The lixiddhists believe in rebirtli jukI «;iy that it is 
due to VasaiiJi or chain of passions implanted in tlie niind. 
It' passions are j'ot ri<l of hv renunciation of all worldly 
desires and liy true knowledge, there will he no rebirth. 
Hence death with mind jxxirged of all evil tlumghts aiul 
passions is lYfukti or Nirvana, as they call it. (Slokavar- 
tika, p olilT) 

The dainas also believe in rebirth and say that when 
man has [mi'ged his mind of all black thoughts, he attains 
Kaivalya and rises higher ami higher in space, lie will 
have no rchirih and no misery or pain. 

Some Mimariisakas say that the attainment of the 
heavenly abode called Svarga h.y the jxerformanee of the 
.lyotislitoma sacrilice is Mukti. The Hhattas say, as we 
shall see later in detail, that the realisation of one's owji 
innate or intrinsic hapfxiness (Almasaukhyanubhava) 
is Mukti. (Slokavartika, p. oiH). 

The ^ankhyas say that when a man releases himself 
from the bonds of Prakriti. Nature, ami frees himself 
from all kinds of passions, he attains Kaivalya. the state 
of i.solating himself from Prakriti. 

According to Yoga philosophy existence with no 
attachment to any thing (Kaivalya) is Mukti. 

The Vediintins ai‘e of opinion that mere alwence of 
misery is not Mtikti. There is abso the feeling of ha|)pi- 
ness (Anamla) which is the nature of the soul. Iletae. 
Mukti in their view is the attainment f)f true innate hafxpi 
ness due to the disa.pf)ea.Tance of passions and false know- 
ledge. 

'I’he Naiyayikas or the Indian L.ogicians have made 
a long diseiKssion about the existence and txature of Mukti. 

( Vide Vat.syayana's commentary on Hotama’s Nyaya,sutra,s, 
under Apavarga). Mukti is delined as complete destruc- 
tion of the twenty-one forms of mi.sery; the twenty-one 
forms of mi.sery are (1) the six senses, (2) the six kinds of 
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knowledge corresponding to the six senses, (3) the six 
kinds of objects eoi-responding to the six senses, (4) the 
physical body, (5) happiness, (6) and misery. The ces- 
sation of these twenty-one kinds of misery is termed 
Mukti. The idea of such a cessation of misery seems to 
have dawned on the mind of the Indian logicians from the 
observance of the state of deep sleep when the six senses 
are dormant with no sense of sense-objects and the lx)dy 
and of pleasure and pain. Hut there is no proof to de- 
monstrate the existence of the soul without a liody and the 
senses. For no such thing is pcrceivetl. Hence, })ercep- 
tion cannot be a pi'oof al>out its existence. Accordingly 
the Indian logicians have 'taken resort to syllogistic argu- 
ment to prove its existence. Whatever conies into being 
like a wave one after another forming a i-hain is perish- 
able like a flame of light which is a chain formed of flashes 
of light. Hence the chain of miseries is perishable. But 
I^rTdharahhatta discussing the nature of Mukti in his 
NyayakandalT refutes the alxivc syllogistic argument and 
says that the only proof alxmt the existence of a state 
of Mukti is the Upanishad passage which says that “ Tlic 
8oul licing without a body, the feelings of pleasure and 
pain do not touch him.” L'dayaiia is, however, of opinion 
that the syllogistic argument is sound and acceptable. 
He also quotes Ilig. 7, 5!) 12, and i^vetasvatara, 3, 8 in 
support of a state of Mukt i. “The entire cessation of 
misery ” is acceptable to all .scluools of Indian philisophy 
as a definition of Mukti. “ Nissreyasam punah duhkha, 
nivrittiratyantikT ; atra chn vadinamavivada eva ” 
(KiranfivalT). 

If in the state of Mukti there is neither pleasure nor 
pain, then the liberated soul may he compared to a man 
who has fallen senseless. If so, how can such a state be 
I'alled a Furushartha, or object of human pursuit? The 
logicians reply that men care more for avoidance of 
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misery and pain than for the attainnjent of j)ositive 
happiness. It is of frequent ownrcnce that men commit 
suicide merely for getting rid of theii’ ]>rcsent troubles; 
such men do not aspire for any lmp|)iness after death. 
There are, some people who undertake painful woi‘ks 
with the hope of achieving some happiness in future. 
Such men may not care for a painless state called Mukti 
and may rather laugh at it. All that can be said of such 
people is that they are not fit candidates for our Mukti. 
Only those whose chief desire is to get rid of all misery 
and who with that object in view sacrifice all worldly 
pleasures and enjoyments are fit candidates for our Mukti, 
no matter if it is merely a state of painless existence. 
Such a form of Mukti is acc^eptable to the authors of the 
Nyayaman jari arid the Kiranavali. 'I’hat it is also accep- 
table to Gotama, the author of the Nyayasvitras, is stated 
by f^rlharsha in his Naishadha. (17, 75.) He says : — 

Muktayc j'-a.'tsilatvaya ^tastramuclie sachetasam, 

gotamaiii tamavetaiva yathii vittha tathaiva sah. 

“ Tic who taught I'ational beings a state of stone-like 
existence called Mukti is verily Gotama (the best ox; also 
his name); he is as you know him, having understood the 
above idea.’ 

Quite different is, however, the view ascribed to him 
by Madhava in his Sankaravijaya (16. 68-69). “ A 

conceited logician asked Saiikara that if he were an omni- 
scient man he miglit di.stinguish between forms of Mukti 
in the opinion of Kanada and Akshapada; if he coidd not, 
he might as well give up his claim to omniscicncy.” The 
reply is that in the view of Kanada. it is a state of existence 
like the sky with the complete riddance of all qualities 
(misery is a (juality). In the view of Akshapada, how- 
ever, it is ti state of no misery with the feeling of happi- 
F. 27 
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ness in addition. In the Sarvasiddhantasahgraha attri- 
buted to Saiikara the same difference lietween the views 
of Kanada and Akshapada is stated. “ The experience of 
eternal pleasure even in the absence of objects of pleasure 
is a feature of Moksha (according to Akshapada). It 
is better to be a jackal in the beautiful forests of the 
Vrindavana than to be in a state of Mukti devoid of all 
pleasure, according to the view of the Vaiseshikas.” 
This difference in the representation of Gotama’s view on 
Mukti between ^rlharsha on the one hand and Sankara 
and Madhava on the other can be reconciled by admitting 
that there have been two schools of coininentators on 
Gotama’s Nyay.asutras. One sclux)l is represented by 
Viitsyayana and the other by Bhrisarvajna. The latter 
defines Mukti as “ Sukhamatyantikarii yatra buddhi- 
grahyaniatlndriyam, tarn vai mokshaiii vijanlyat dush- 
prapamakritatmabhih,” (“ One should know that to be 
Moksha where eternal happiness is perceived by the 
intellect and not by the senses and which is not attainable 
by the untrained.”) Bhushana, the author of Nyaya- 
bhushana, a commentary on Bhasarvajfta’s commentary on 
Gotama’s Nyayasutras, says that the insertion of the 
word “ sukha ” in the verse is to refute the view of 
Kanada. In his commentaiy on Haribhadrasuri’s Shad- 
dansanasamuchchaya, Gunaratna says that there are seven- 
teen commentaries on Bhrisarvajfla’s Nyayasara and that 
Nyayabhushana is most important among them. Nyayaika- 
de^in is another name given to Bhiishana according to 
Mallinatha. In his commentary on Tarkikaraksha 
(Khancla 1 , p. 166) he says that the Nyayaikadesins (a 
different schcx)! of Nyaya) are the followers of Bhushana. 
In his Nyaya par is'udd hi Vedantadesika says (Khanda 1, 
p. 17) that Bhushana has proved that Mukti is a state of 
perpetual pleasure or happiness. In Sarvamatasahgraha 
the Nyayaikadei^ins are represented as a school rejecting 
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Upaniana as a Pramana. “ Uktaih hi Pratyakshanu- 
nianaganiaprainanavadino Nyayaikadesinah. ” 

It appears that there was a school of Nyayaikadesiiis 
long before the time of Bhasarvajfia (alwut 900 A.D.), for 
Sure.4varacharya refers to them in his Manasollasa (2, 
17 — 19) and says that the Nyayaikades'ins accepted only 
three Prannlnas. These verses are (juoted hy Varadaraja 
in his Tarkikaraksha (p. 166). 

In bis commentary on the Nyilyasutras Vatsyayana 
refers to a sect of ifiaivites, according to whom Mukti is a 
state of happiness with no misery a nd refutes their view by 
interpreting the word “ Sukha, ” in the Agaraa verse 
quoted by them as “ Dnlikhabhava,” absence of misery. 
It is evident therefore that the verse, “ Sukhamatyari- 
tikaiii yatra etc.” defining Mukti must have been current 
at the time of Vatsyayana (about the 4th Century A.D.). 
In quoting the verse VHtsyayana uses the word “ Agama,” 
as “ Yadyapi kasichidagamassyat muktasyjityantikam 
sukhamiti.” It is therefore clear that Agama works were 
current in his time as Pramana works like the Vedas. It 
may be said therefore that as f^aivites, ^aiikara and 
MTidhava accepted the authority of Againas and followed 
the Nyayaikandesiiis in interpreting Cotama’s Nyaya- 
sutras. 

Raghunathasiromani refers to the definition of Mukti 
given by the Bhattas (Kumarila and his followers) as a 
state of happiness and refutes it. In the Sarvasidhanta- 
saugraha the Bhattas are said to have defined Mukti as a 
state of happiness “ Paratiandanubhiltissyslnmokshe tu 
vishayadrite.” In the Manameyodaya Kum.ririla’s view 
on Mukti is stated to be “ the Soul’s experience of his 
own intrinsic happiness with complete cessation of all 
kinds of misery.” (Mana. Verse 26). But Parthasarathi- 
misra does not ascribe such a view of Mukti to Kumarila. 
In the Tarkapada of his SastradTpikcl in v/hich he 
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says he has faithfully followed Kuitiarila’s views 
(Kumar ilaniatenahaih karishye sastradipikam) he says 
as follows “ aldiaviUmakatvameva svamatam upa- 
pattyabludhariat. ilnandavachanaiii tu upauyasamatra- 
tvatparajuatam. iia hi muktasyanaiidaimbhavassambha- 
vati karanabhrivat. inanassyaditi (dieima amaiiaskat- 
vasruteh.” (“ Its definition as a negative state is his own 
view, since necessary proof is adduced. Ets description 
as a state of hapf)iness is only an exposition of the view 
of others. For it is not ]X)ssible for a Mukta to experience 
happiness, as he has no mind and other organs. He has 
no mind, as the V%la denies it to him.”) tiiigabhatta, a 
late?* writer on the Miinansa work, Jihattaehintajnani, 
denies the experience of happiness in Mukti. It is only 
N«arayanabhatta that admits the cxperienc'e of happiness 
in Mukti. 

From the above it is evident that as far back as 
Viltsyayana and evcni earlier than bis time there was a 
school of philosophers who adniitted the (Experience of 
ha])piness in Mukti. “ Nityaiii sukhamatmano mahat- 
vavanmokshe abhivyajyate, ’ (“ Eternal happiness like the 
Soul’s greatness manifests itself in Moksha ”) is a passage 
found in the Bhashya of Vritsyilyana on the Nyayasutras. 
The view expressed in the above passage is stated in the 
commentary as the view of the Advaitins. Raghunatha- 
sii'omani and othei' logicians say that a liberated soul has 
no body and mind, and that without a Irndy and the mind 
there can be no experience of happiciess in Mukti. They 
cpiote the passage of the Chandogyopanishat, *' The soul 
having no Ixaly, happiness and misery do not touch him ” 
(8, 12) in support of their view. As to the passage of the 
Taittirlya (2, G) “ Anandam brahmano ruparii tachcha 
mokshe pratishthitam.’’ (“ Happiness is the nature of 
Brahman and it is eternally perceived in Moksha ”), it 
is explained by them as referring to some kind of happi- 
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ness which is intrinsic to the soul and for the experience 
of which the soul requires neither a body nor the mind. 
But Gadiidhara is opposed to this view and he says that 
the word “ Ananda ” in the passage of the Taittiriya 
quoted above means absence of misery and not a positive 
form of liappinevSs. 

Like the Vedantins the dainas also admit the experi- 
ence of eternal happiness in Mukti. [n liis commentary 
called Ratnavatarika on the last Sfiti’a of the PrainilUta- 
nayatattvalokalaiikara, Ratnaprabluicharya says that 
eternal happiness is experienced in Mukti, and quotes the 
Agama verse “ Sukhaniatyantikahi yatra, etc.” in supjiort 
of his view. 

Thus while the Buddhists and the logicians deny the 
experience of eternal happiness in Mukti, the J^aivite 
school of the Nytiyaikadesins, the Vedantins, and the 
Jainas admit the experience of happiness in Mukti. The 
latter say that while desire for worldly happiness and 
pleasure leads to rebirth and its miseries, desire for the 
eternal happiness of Mukti does not .so bind a man and 
lead him to rebirth. 

To sun) up : just as the notion of spirit-worship is 
stated to have its origin in drea)n, so the notion of Mukti 
has its origin in sound sleep. The logicians are of opi- 
nion that in sound sleep the soul experiences neither 
happiness nor mi.sery, while the Vedantins say that there 
is the experience of happiness in sound sleep. In support 
of their view the Vediintins point to the statement which 
a man awaking from sound sleep makes saying that 
“ sukhaniahaniasvjipsam, I slept happily.” Mukti is 
accordingly a. long sleep with no return to rebirth. Re- 
birth is a result of desire and hatred which are implanted 
on the mind of man at the time of his death. If the mind 
is purged of these and other passions and is, as it were, 
free from all thoughts, at the time of death, tlien there is 
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no likelihood of there being a rebirth. This view of 
Mukti is common to all schools of Indian philosophers, 
the Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, 

Whether the concept of Mukti is logical or not is a 
controversial question. The arguments put forward in 
support of the notion are as endless as those advanced 
against it. However it was and is still an article of faith 
with a majority of the Brahmans, the Buddhists and the 
Jainas. The effect of this religious sentiment on the 
social, economical, and {X)litical condition of ancient 
India was, however, for gootl. The aim being towards 
the other world, there was no communal conflict. Money 
being considered as a trash, there was no commercial or 
political calamity on account of wealth. 



SOME UNKNOWN SANSKRIT POETS OF 
MITHILA 

Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Hindu College, Delhi. 

Mithila has been the centre of Sanskrit learning from 
time immemorial. No other part of India can boast of 
an unbroken tradition of scholars from the hoary age of 
the Vedas. It is only here that we find that from the 
time of Janaka down to the present <lay a continuous 
stream of scholarship has l)een flowing in the land. Al- 
though Nyaya has been the speciality of this place, and 
it can rightly Iwast of IJ ddyotakara, Udayana, Vdcaspati 
and others, yet other branches of learning were not neg- 
lected here. Another very important contribution which 
Mithilji has made to Sanskrit learning is in the domain 
of Dharma^astra litertiture. Mr. P. V. Kane says : 
“ From the days of the Yajflavalkya Smrti down to the 
modern times the land of Mithila has produced writers 
whose names are illustrious.” (Hist. Dharm., p. 363). 
Even the province of poetry has not been forgotten. It is 
rather strange that the nihandhakdras have been famous 
as poets also. I propose to deal in this paper with some 
Maithila poets mentioned in a Sanskrit Anthology by a 
Maithila, which has preserved the names and verses of 
many unknown poets otherwise lost to us. As I have 
been able to find only one MS. of the work, it will not be 
possible for me to give different readings of the verses. 
There is only one MS. of this anthology named Rasika- 
jvrana in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona. I have to thank Mr. P. K. Code, Supdt. of the 
MSS. Department, for kindly lending it to me. The 
l)ook has been referred to by Dr. S. K. De (Sanskrit 
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Poetics, I. p. 291) and Mr. P. K. Gode (Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. Xll, 
])p. 206 — 309). The latter has tried to fix the date of its 
authoj’ (iadadhara lihatta as after A .D. 1650 or the 

middle of the I7th eentnry A.D. by means of internal 
evidence. I have been able to find more evidence which 
confirms the date arrived at by Mr. Gode. 

The book is divided into ten Prabandhas and con- 
tains 1562 vei’ses. Out of these, 581 verses are ascribed to 
theii' authors or .soui‘ces and 981 are anonymous. There 
are 142 authors or works named, a list of which Mr. Gode 
has given in his ai’ticle inferred to above. I give here 
the names which are not included in Mr. Godo’s list. 

An.andadeva (fol. 31). 

Kikakayi (fol. 5). 

Trilocana (fol. 130). 

Devagana (fol. 136). 

Dhanada (fol. 130). 

Nagamaya (fol. 5). 

BhattabTja (fol. 107). 

Bhanu (fol. 130 and 134). 

Bharatlkrdidasau (fol. 98). 

Bherlbharhkara (fol. 2). 

Matyupadhyaya (fol. 90). 

MadhusUdanasarasvatl (fol. 5). 

Muktaplda (fol. 43). 

Rama (fol. 102). 

Vaihsimisra (fol. 7). 

VfihinTpati (fol. 111). 

Vahinimahapatra (fol. 45). 

Silabhattarikil (fol. 73). 

Su-[ ^a- Jkavrddhi (fols. 63 and 67). 

Harihara (fol, 24). 
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Gadadliarabhatta gives his parentage in the follow- 
ing verse : — 

The Colophon at the end of the MS. reads ; — 

ii u-'oi. i <). 

From this we get the following genealogical table of 
out* author : — 

DrtnKxIai'iihhai In 

I 

t jaiirlpal i <»?• (hiurisa 

I 

( lafladha rabliatta. 

The author not only calls Ddmodamhhtta as Sankara- 

hhntta, hut whenever he tpiotes the verses of l^ahkara- 
h/iafta ho refers to them as f^tihkanuj urnridm . According 

to Aufrecht also DCimodara was the pupil of i^ahknm 
((!.f'.l. i25()a). It is, therefore, clear that i^ahkara was 
the receptor of Ddmodara. Now, wo learn from 
Aufrecht that (.l<tnrl pati, .son of Ddmadnra, wrote in 1()4(>, 
a commentary AnlrddarmhodMul on the Amrddarsa of 
Srldafta (C.(M. 172^/). 'riicrcfore, (radddliarahliatta 

must have flouri.shed somewdiere alK)ut the year KJOO 
A.D. 

According to Kane, ^ridatta TJpddkyuya is one of the 
earliest nlha/idluikdras of Mithila; and as he names 
Kalpataru, llanhara and Holdyudha’s work on ^^raddha, 
he must have flourished later than 1200 A.TI. “As 
CtmdcJmm mentions his Samayaprndipn, f^i'tdntln must 
have flourished before the first quarter of the 14th 
century. If, GanemmUra mentioned in the Acdrddarm 
be the same as GaneHaramisra, the author of Suyati- 
sopdna. and uncle of CandeJvara (which appears extremely 
F. 28 
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pi'obnble), tlieri ^rhhifta fUmrislied a short time before 
('auflfii'aia and mnsl liave comiwjsed Ids works between 
1*275 and IS!0 A.I).’" (Hist. Dharni., p. 365). The only 
verse of fitrldattu foiirul in the flaifikajlmna is ; — 

\\ (i.’(,i. 7). 

Ddnioihiriihhnttd , llie jiji'aiidfather of our author, 
refers to the Moi^hiil Kiuperoi- Akl.>a.r as Gnjlnflmkaharak- 
Atisnira in one of his verses quj)led below. Therefore, it 
s('eins tliat Dfi modm k enjoyed I he patronage of some king 
who was at tlie court of tlie great Moghul Emperor aiul 
must have tloui'ished at about the end of the 1 0th centurv 

t! 

r give he)‘e (he seven verses ascrilied to him in the 
Itiis-ikd jl ntna : 

5 fV JT^rrjnt %3f: 1 1 ( idii. 2). 

I I . ^f§;5|^s»:?nT2r?: ^ fiT5?T: 1 

11 (I'oi. 2 ). 

III. ^TT^rtsfiT ?T=?TTW^^-’1T 

?T^ 11 (Fei. 4 ). 

I V. 

%cf??Tfipr5f4Fr JT«r^4Tfet 1 
^ratfe^sfq 5K?JTFT 

ipTjTTrfir 11 5). 

??r5r3r^^q?r^??i^ri: 1 

^ ^qhWT iRjrjfi' 11 (Fob u). 
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VI. fHTJCFqt Rj^iFrs^jsFrTTT'ii^; 

^nfsiraw ^rlq’ : ^«Tq i 

f% WfrIFtFJrw;5?lt5F% 

??5raTTr^»=qi:^> Ti^f ^r^FcTT g^r: II (Koi. 14). 

VII. g?T: ^T»='TT^ 

^5=c^ ^ftcrRrft Rpn^r ^rfic^r i 

^F«n^*rTgw??T5i fJiTTrn 

5/mF?T: ^[ftrngjTT ii (I'ol. 1 7}. 

'J’hc following' eight verses are ascribed to Sahkara- 
fjnni, the jireeeptor of Dauunlarn : 

I. ^?rqf^fjTf5rg^rT?^.o?iT;ir^T^^^q3;T>4»T i 

jtIRt II 

(l-'ol. 1). 

1 1. i 

’TR^Tfer^T^iT TT?n?ir^ ii (I’oi. li). 

in. 5r?rT t ttrt: i 

Irl: 3<:Tl!jtSR ?>TT?5: ?T5S5®ci n (l-'ol. I)- 

I V . iFf WTR^^?:<Tr3t!j5r5#|s=cT 

ojRB sr=^ iTff^sT^T «fT f JnRra ^rirur i 
iTR«5rF?rTO?:R?:rrrf^^3f?T; 

^ ii ( Ih'I. i). 

V. tcTp^ 

f^li^FiTfi?:*5r tT^r %% i 
5^Ts:5r?rgw5v3?T^FrT 

5F??;?TfFT^, Tn% 5i^»TiiTJT5rT2tR?fq5ng [m ?] ii (Im.i. bs). 

\'i. RFfJf 5r^'^q3Ct*TRfrTrtRfJC- 

3?l5F^?rfjT5r [%] T?irg i 

?Rtg ^ 

#?i:?i^RiR5r ii (I'oi. .-,;)). 

VII. f?:^Kr5sn5iT^w«:^5ftt5T ^«Tr 

hfR ^ ^«fRn:Rr Ti^r%^: i 

^rgrRsft ?rFrrr^5mJT% ^jraf^nEr 

sRFif 5n?ftw rT^r ii (Foi. do). 
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•Mi 


VIM. 


51 5?3T: iiffT ^ I 


(Kol. IHG). 


There are .seventeen verses ascribed to (Jadddh/ira. 
Out of these eleven bear the legend viamf'vyam or mamdyam 
(radddliniimja or mnmarie Gadddharasya. The rest 
have the word Gadddharasya only after them. It is just 
possible that there 'vvaa another Gadddhani who was 
dilTeront from our author : I give below only those verses 
which are by our author. 


r. 


II. 

III. 


IV. 


V. 

VI. 


YJ[. 






qr^iPiii 


tOTfiT 521^^ it 

5:T«nur5Tt^5iq;3i «buui i 




^l!TF?lfq (I’ol. 1). 

^jcTUR^rfiT cT II (Foi. :i) 

^5T^ (?) 5rrSR?IT%^RI?3'?T^ 11 (Fol. 8). 


ii (Fol. I7.) 


I am doubtful alK)ut this verse, as the following line 
stands at its end : — mamdyam, khaiidapraJasteh. 

IX. ?nwn^‘5t «fl?:R»T?fwf<rqT^^ i 

(Fol. 19). 
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%^^5r 5«TT^ fsntrUT IJjftiTtf 

?inTr»T ^%jjt 

cE^rfsTf^ ii (Eol. gi). 

XI. f?:?nn 

cR^l'flRT’f srfcT I 
5ft%cr?n^?T 

^ sr?*n sr ^ttwcR ii (EoI. so). 

There is one verse ascribed to Mnithila. lie seems to 
l)e identical with Mdithila Kayasilhu about whom Aufrccht 
.says ;- “ One of the poets mentioned in Kdrlvdracandro- 
dayar (C.C.I. p. 468a). 

?r55^?T?5?IT 

Rflgr5W?t: fR?T^§»4TnT: I 

sff^Err 

?T «?>5r 5^ 5R% II (Kol. 00). 




INDIAN WORDS IN THK Ilf MA )7'A S’AMA 


A. SiDiirQi, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor of Aro.hic. (ind Ptn-ffian, Allahnftad fjnu't’i'sUy. 

The liumdyun Ndma iA Gulbaciun Begum, ji daugliter 
of Bfibur, was not available to scholars generally until 
the unique MS. of the book in the British Museum' was 
carefully edited by Mrs. Annette S. Beveridge with an 
admirable introduction, an Knglish translation of the text, 
critical notes, and a very useful biographical append i.x.- 
She has tried to make her translation a, very faithful one, 
but as she had t(i rely on a single MS. and as the text 
presented diHiculties in ascertaining certain words aJid 
expressions, some of them not to be found in Bei'siaii 
dictionaries, one may not be inclined to consider her tran- 
slation and exjdanations to be accurate in their details. 

'fhe first sentence of the text is translat- 

ed as : “ There has been an order issued ” (p. 83), and the 
“ order issued " is considered by the translator to be the 
same'' as “ mentioned by Abu’l-Fazl for the gathering of 
materical for the /I Namo.'’ Gulbadan Begum uses 
the word “ command ” obviously as a polite form of 

expression for the request m.ade to her by her nephew, the 


' Iticii, ( 'tihiliii/iif uf l‘ersliin MSS. in the lii-itifh Miiseuin, 
Lonilc.ii, Vol.' I, ]). 24(), (Or. KiO). 

- Orion till Tnmslution Fund, Xow Sorios 1 ., Tlu- //i.iloi ij of 
H uni mill n {Unintiifun .\<lnia), hv (}ull)tidini lloffum, liondon, 

•' f/iundjiiln Niiinn (Eiifylisli Iraii.slation), p. S‘i, f. n. 1. 
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Emperor. It has surely nothing to do with the order refer- 
red to l>y Ahu’l-Fazl. Similarly, the sentence: “ What 
is he like? ” (p. 100) should have been: “ Whom does 
he resemble ? ” 

Some other diihculties : — 

(1) {ma hnzin, not md hdzarl as trans- 

cribed by Mrs. Ileveridge) has hardly any idea of hastp 
about it, and cannot he rendered by “a hafity meal 
(p. 102). Literally it is: “ Whatever is ready (in the 
house to be .served) ”, i.e., “ an unceremonious meal.” Ori- 
ginally the Persian ending -*(jc) was added to the Arabic 

U “whatever present”; later the word U 
“ whatever ” was dropped and {hdzirt) assumed 

the sense of “ breakfast.” ITencc, the Anglo-Indian 
“ chat a hatri.'’ The trsrnslator's dilliculty seems to have 
been that {rrul hazar), and not md hdzit' or md 

hdzirl, was to bo found in the dictionaries; hut the latter 
expre.ssion occurs twice within si.x lines of the text (p. 18), 
and its c’orrectuess cannot be doubted, also because an 
analogous expression exists in the two forms : u 

{vidlidyll) and {wd haml) “ the result or produce.” 

(2) {pdn-ddv) is “ a. box ” and not 
“ ■f}d7i-dish.i‘s ” (p. I2!l). I’he ending -dan does not mean 
‘ a dish,’ nor does it justify the plural -ps in “ dishes.” 

(3) {jay namaz) is by no means “ an oi‘a- 

” (P- 124). It is a carpet, dan or the like, on which 

one says his prayers. 

(4) jUi* {toshak-hdy kJiayul) are not “ all 

imaginable pillows ” (p. 124), but “ figured cushions,” and 

{zar-haft-i khayul) is “ figured gold brocade.” 

The Arabic word kh/iydl does not only mccan “ ima- 
gination,” hut also “ phantasm, or spectre ” and “ image 
or figure ” which, for example, you see in a dream or in 
a mirror, and it is on that ground that in Arabic treatises 
on optics kfiaydl is invariably used as a technical terra for 
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“ image." hi i’ersiaii also the word is found in this 
sense and has been n.sed by ejninent Persian poets; 


(0 (JLa^ |VAA,d XJ ■ 

- Mali/.. 

(2) ilia- 

I.lrdi/.. 

{•*) x3Uv jli>.Aj 



1 frdiz. 



Jl-Airv 5t> ^LAaj 

Fai/t. 



y^^ y^ \y^ 

Kamrd 


In the same sense the word appears in the Persian 
composita funf/x i klniijdl and fanux } khnynH, lioth mean- 
ing “ a lantern (cylindi'ieal in siiaj)e, generally made of 
paper) in which lignites of animals, etc., revolve by the 
smoke of the candle inside."' Also in I'rdn literal nre 
occur lK)th the forms of the word. ' 

' 'Piiiiilli ot Y.tz.I ; 00^ ^ y?- 

iiiid Sa il) : OU y 

Niis'nii of T.aklmii'fi : 

L*S JW.i* ^ -i' 

:n)(l Ziniij : JIas^ ^ ^ 

X ^ jfcje yjD ^Ui. 

'riip iiu»i-p popiiUir word in I'l'du lor Uiis .'^orl of IoiiIpI'm is 
.v///7.-'7/'-//f7// , liirrnll.v “ :i liiintiii”- luoiso " oi- ;i liiinlliio* ])o\/’ 
jipinirtMilly on arcounl of lln*re l>L*iiig‘ in il llie imn^vs or sJi-n'o- s 
of aninuils of clia.st*. 
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Mrs. lieveridge has generally followed her text slavish- 
ly, and has retained all tlie mistakes of the MS., and has 
perhaps added to them her own faulty readings. Thus, 
we find in the printed te.xt {m'nd) for the Indian 

word bl; for (p. r L); 143 ^ 

for L4»«y3 (p. i"r ), etc. Her own faulty readings seem 
to be responsible for errors like the following : — 

p. 10 : ^^31^ for 5 P* 1 1 • for and 

for > p- t ® ^ 3 ^*'“'" ! p. 1 1 ; for 

Kjtyax* ; p. 1A : for ^Uxw.| ; p. v» : ^ 5 ^ for 

and p. ‘IP' : ilb for ib 

Her emendation (p. n-) sop (•?«//« A da da and 

the English rendering of it “ raised an estrade," p. 107) 
for the «.o|o La^o {snja ddda) of the text is not very plaus- 
ible, because, if that were the sense, one would expect a 

phrase like IAmb {mffa-l rast kardn). The 

author obviously meant to say : “ having cleansed the 

apartment by sweeping it up.” The *3 juLi. (ji. rr) I 
take as an example of dittography and T read simply juU., 
This would make foot-note 2 of page 124 superfluous. 

(lulbadan lleguni wrote her Memoirs in the I'eign of 
Akbar, but it is certain that in giving an account of the 
days of Babur and lliuuayun she used words and expres- 
sions which were then in use in the Persian spoken in the 
royal palace. Most of the words to be discussed in the 
following lines had surely been borrowed by the Persian- 
speaking conquerors of Hindustan long before the days of 
Akbar, when the two peoples had already come into close 
contact. Some of the Indian words used by the Princess 
surprise the reader, and the only infei’ence to be drawn is 
that the early Mughul invaders adopted Indian manners 
and customs readily and without any prejudice. 
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The following words of Indian origin oecur in the 
book : — 

ysLj. {iiular), “ a daneing-girl ” (p. 

probably used for the Indijin dancing- 

girls employed in the royal palace, is the Hindi of 

which the diminutive {patunyd) is often heard in 

Oudh. 

{pdn-dnv), “ a pdn-hoyi ” with a chha park hat 
or a palang forms part of the equipment of the royal bed- 
chamber (p. rr : 5 , soLji 

...^\yo and p. rr : 20:^14X31 ^ 7 * 

“ This word, " says Mrs. Beveridge, “ excites curi- 
osity as to the time Avhen Gidbadan’s people learned to 
eat pfai.’' Tt certainly did not take them very lotig to 
appreciate this Indian delicacy, so very much pj’aised by 
Amir Khnsraw'* before the Mughuls emne to India. 

ipula/Kj), '* a bed-stead ” (p. v : u' 

It appears from the context that Indian bedsteads 
were used in the apartments of Humayun and their 
Indian names {palang) and {chha/par- 

khnt) Avere in common use. 

{paltar), “a quarter of a day or night,” l.e., 

three hours (p. t"v ; v-a.« G 

(jAjU-1 xm , ^ jk.*j and again p. a1 : 

5 ,0 b) Hindi q^c < Sanskrit 

yib (tdtii), “ a pony ” (p. v| : ^ liy^S 

tXiyi. |b'^' ). The word is the same as {lattu), 

written after the Persitan or rather the 'rui'kish pronun- 


•* The ()irdivt\<i-Sa‘(tain, Aligarh, 1918, i*. 180 and el.sewliore, 
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ciatioii. hi Turkislt, there being no long vowels, an (dif 
is often used to express a short o. 

{tdldh), “ a tank ” (p. oa several limes). 
'I’he original of the word is Sanskrit {tndrlaa),' 

the d I'.eing turned into /■ in Hindi. A further I'hange of 
y to / and of ;/ to o, (or its elision before the o of the 
Saiii'asenI ending) gave rise to tnlfio. This last form 
seems to havi* been resfionsible for tlie Persian ised forms 
/niilh (being iidluencetl by tlie IVrsian <lh, also di), 

“ water "). 

(jaru n). “ .set with jewels " (p. l(" ; ^.>1^ 

.). if >i*>l it scribe’s mistake for 
, as Mrs. Heveridge eonjeetnres, is the Indian 
word j (./''//’d i/). the ef|nivalent of Ar. 

{ynvraysut''). 

{jitmdhdr) “ a dagger ” (p. er* : 

y y) is one of the many weapons 

ennmerated by (Inibadan Hegnm while descrilung the 
arrangements and decorations of the Kldhitt-i tUisiu 
set np on the oc(-asion of the eoinmemoration of the 
accession of llnmavrui. The derivation of the word 
given by some of the Persian di(‘t,ionaries as Ar. 
jiDih '‘side" and Pers. dor “rending" is to be 
rejected. The aspirate dh of the Indian word was 
natni'ally simplilied to d. by the Persians, but the word is 
Indian beyond all doubt, from S. ifiunndlidin, “ the sharp 
edge of death (ll.iinT) “ the god of death " andv^Rf 

“ the (sharp) edge " (contracted into iiT?’ in Hindi, as 
is usual in the case of composita). 

Besides the ordinary one-pointed jatfidliar, there 
were Iavo other kinds in use: jamdhur-i da-Usdna “ a 
two-pointed jamdhnr " and jtirndhar-i aedimna “ a three- 

'Al.se liiirihi in (li(! f 'lliinifi'iniiiriirihi !in(l el.si'wlici'c. 
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pointed jamdhar (Pcrs. dn “ two, ” id’ “ three ’ juid Ar. 
/isdn “ tongue " with tJie Persian snflix -//). 

{jaiufftl), a word which allured Kipling so 
niiich, occurs only twice oi‘ thrice in (inlhadan's work 
(|.. ir). 

{jiu, the somewhat archaic form of //, 
life,”’) used as a term of endearment and respect (p. tt" : 

( 5 ^ 1 )^! US' j ). 

Ihlbur's sister Khanzada Pegiun is so addressed hy 
(iulhadan. Patei- we find the word in . the [)ct 

name of .lahanglr. 

y:^ (cl/aoli'lifitidt), “’an apartineiU with doors on 
all the four sides, located on the topmost storey of a hnild- 
(P- 'f*') Is a word which hecame very common in the 

later Persian literature.” and is the I'ersianized form of 
chaolchandt {-=^chao- “ four ” i S. kluiiida “ sec- 

tion ’'i-/), literally “any thing having four sections or 
sides,” 

(chaokJ), “ a. watch-post ” (p. <)t" : ... U 

jopju “ so that they kee|) a careful watch”); 

literally “ a square seat.” 

(c/iliaf>firkat), “ a canopied hedstead ” (]). rr 

and rr, see also under ). 11 . §5<3Tt: (rliJiap/dn-), 

“ a light (thatched) roof and (klidt), “ a bed- 

stead.” 

{sl-r), “ a unit of weight ” (p. ir). 


Sf(‘ Kfj'i'rtoii of Tiiltoii’s Indian and ^h-irnhd Annonr, 
lioiidoti lS!)(i; Plate I. Nos. VJT and •‘W. 

'/dill ii ri : .jtSi ^ tfL, y Jl also assinninl llie iiieaiiin^' 

“ a canopied <di-plianl-liller,'’ as will he seen fttnn the ftdlowinj^' 
e>)ii])let hy iSa'id .\shral': 

yS^ fJXkSiyiM y'i^ 

Aj yiy.} 
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{karaoti), “ a water-bottle ” (p. oa : x-oLi». 

The word seems 

to be akin to \y^ ^?;«rr (karrd), “ a pitcher with 
spout " = 8. kdraku “a water vessel,” karakapd- 

trikd “ a leather vessel for holding water.” Dr. Babu Bam 
Saksena suggests that kfirnkapdtnkd > kararatti/l >knrotl 
wouhl be quite a normal development. 

(khapira), “ a kind of dagger ’’ (p. ri", see also 
under ysao^) = k/tapivd ( ), though not to be 

found in dictionai’ies. seems to be a word of popular idiom 
of N^orthei'ii [ndia which found its way into Persian books 
like the Hiimni/un Ndma and A'l.n-i AkharlV According 
to the latter the price of a khapwd ranged between 8 
nniHiK and \ \ gold miilnir.t (almut 14^ rupers), whereas 
the j>rice of a ptmdhar went up to 2^ mnhnrx. 'Fhe dif- 
fern(*e is explicable, as a jtimdhar may be more elaborate.'- 
Khapu'd may perhaps be dei’ived from khdp (WT, 
). “ a splinter, a. slice,” on account of the thinness 
ajid sharpness of its blade. 

{(jon), “ a short .space of time equal to :24 

minutes” (p. \* : is doubtless our 

H. 'ET^, The flnr /ifut-i Qiitl^ gives to it t'he meanings : 
(1) “ nnv stiindard of mccisiire for land, doth, grain, 
liquids, or time/’ (2) 22 minutes and Hi) seeonds/' 

(-i) “ ('lepsydra/' This is surely a confusion, examples 
of which are many in the hurhav.^'^ The word is surely 

in “ (WJini Pir l^inpricir | iluiusiyiiii | suw iiirn IIhmii- 

spIvps iiiio tin* wells I'roni thirst. In* let iniytMU* drink fiom hin 
own wjitpi-liollU*).” 

Hloclninmn's pditioii, pp. 118 ;nid 119. 

Fj^»*rloii of T;ith)ii, 1. c*. 

V ulleis and vStoin^ass follow tiio Hurhan and say nothint»* 
about (In* origin of tlio word. (Ihnn “ a ineasuro of luiuid a?ul 
j^rain is a dilforont word entiroly and is the feminine and 
diminutive of nhanl “ a pit<*her.’’' This word as well as qhan 
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not Persian. The only possibility of its being a Persian 
word woxild have been a derivation from the Avestic par, 
“ to be awake “ to keep a wateli/’ liad tlic nwt not died 
out.” llartholoinae believes the word (javdad in the 
Neo-Persian phrase hida:r (jardad to liave a bearing on this 
word'"’ but this is ridictilous. 

{garlil), “ a citadel ” (p. r, etc.) is the Ilindu- 
stilnT garht (tlie diininntive of gurh). 

{lari), ” a string of pearls or the like ” (p. rr : 

^ SAtoLw \.SD^ey} ^5"’'— ^ i5r’ r*)- 

This Hindustani word {Ion) shows that the ladies 

of the royal palace had also learned the Indian fashion 
of decorating the apartments on festive occasions. 

viU {htk), “ 100,000 ” (pp. n, IV,et.c.) = S.gi^. 


a fold of olotli ” is pvpii to-day in roniinon usr in tin* DiH^oan, 
wliero tlio anthor of tlip BurhCin ajjpareiiily |)ickcd i1 up and per- 
lia])s CDiisidoivd ii to be of Persian stock. 

It is not to be found in Middle Persian or Neo-Persian. 

! • Mlinw. II7v., Tol. oil. 
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T.ate Rai KATiADrtu I*Ai,A SiTA Ham, B.A. 

MITITILA, tlie birth phu-o of Lady Sita. (onsort of 
lA)nl Kama, tilaims sp<'<-ial reverence from natives of 
Ayodhyn like the iiresent writer, hnl presuming; tliat the 
tJanaka Vaicleha was not die same as STradlivaja .Tanaka, 
Init one of his ancestors, its im|)orlance begins at ati 
earliei' date. In tlie lirihufinniijyiiltd Ppunixhtid .laiiaka 
Vaideha, its king, appears as (he pupil of Rishi 
Yajfiavalkya and one of the most earnest seekers 
after truth. Tt will be shown further on that .Janaka 
V'^fiideha was de.scended from the same stock as the riders 
of Ayodhya. 

The origins of the words Videha and Mitliila .are pnre- 
iy mythical, 'riie Vishnnjnn'rina wliich is closely followed 
,. . bv the Ilh.agavata gives the followin.g 

origin of Mithila. Yideha and .lanaka ; 

“ Nimi, the son of Iksliv.akn, instituted a sacrillce 
that was to last for a thousand years and asked Vasishtha 
to preside. Vasishtha I'ejilied that he hatl already been 
engaged by Tndra. in a sacrilice which wonld last for iiOO 
ye.ars and asked him to wait for the [leriod. Nimi made 
no answ'er and V'asishtha thought that he had agreed and 
went aw'^ay. Nimi in the meantime employed (Tantama and 
other Rishis and started his sacrilice. On the com])let ion 
of Indra’s Yajna, Vasishtha came in all haste to Nimi but 
finding (jantania ami others employed, lie cursed Nimi 
that he should thenceforth cease to e.xist in a corporal 
form. He cursed Vasishtha in turn and both abandoned 
their hunmn bodies,” 

:t77 


F. 30 
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Tt may be noted here tlnat Ninii .leensed Vasishtha of 
avarice which is not very creditable to Brahmans of the 
Vedic age. 

Vasishtha was .subsequently begotten by (JrvasiL 
NTimi’s dead-body was preserve*! by oils and scents till the 
completion of the sacrifice. The gods offered to restore 
him to life but he declined. The Rishis then agitated his 
Ixjdy and a Imy was produced who was called Janaka on 
account of his extraordinary birth and Videha, because 
his father was bodiless. He is also known as Mithi 
because of his birth from agitation (manth Jpsr). 
According to ValmTki, however, 

Nimi most virtuous man fi’om youth. 

The be.st of all who love the truth, 

His son and heir was Mithi and. 

His .lanak first who ruled the land. (Griffith's 

translation.) 

I’anini however derives Mithila differently. 

“ Mithila is the town where enemies are crushed.” 

Tn my opinion Panini’s explanation is more leason- 
able. Nimi was a son of Ikshvakn, the founder of the 
solar line of kings of Ayodhya. One of his brothers 
established himself in Vi.sala and founded the kingdom 
of Vaii^fili. Another went to Mithila giving to his capital 
a signification cognate to Ayodhya (‘ that, which (;annot be 
conquered ’). Apart from tbe legend of the Puranas, 
the origin of Videhas I have not been able to trace with 
any degree of certainty. The Hengal District Gazetteer, 
Durbhanga (p. 11), says that “ according to a legend 
preserved in Vedic literature, it formed part of the 
country in which the Videhas settled on their migration 
from the Punjal). The legend relates that Agni, the god 
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of fire accompanied the Videbas on tiieir march eastwards 
from the banks of the Saraswati and when they came to 
the broad stream of the Gandak, informed them that 
their home lay to the east of the river. Thenceforward the 
Videhas lived to the east of tlie Gandak where they cleared 
the marshes, cultivated the virgin soil and founded a 
great and powerful kingdom.’' 

1 have not yet been able to trace this legend.' In the 
Satapatha Brrjhmana and the Hrihadaranyaka Ilpanishad, 
the learned king who is so inquisitive and is I’eady to 
present a thousand kiue for each theosophit;al truth, is 
danaka, Vaideha, whose j)atronage of learning excnted 
the envy of Ajata.satru, the ruler of the neighbouring 
kingdom, and who is truly the Janaka (father) of his 
subjects. I am inclined to believe in the Piirana legend 
so far as it makes Nimi a son of Ikshvaku. .lanaka was a 
great patron of theological learning. If his progenitors 
like the Vedic Aryans went to Mithila with the sacrificial 
fire it evidently establishes their claim to belong to the 
period immediately succeeding the Vedic. This parti- 
cular scion of Ikshvaku’s family was most strictly reli- 
gious. If he or one of the immediate descendants by his 
piety won the title of Vide ha in the strictly theosophical 
sense of the term, there can l)e little to be wondered at. 
Videha makes the nearest approa(;h to the modmai jtnm- 
mukta. . In India monasticity and royal dignity 

have gone hand in hand in the person of Asoka the Great. 
The title won by one of the sovereigns was adopte<l by his 
successors, at least one of whom, the Janaka Videha of t he 
Brihndaranyaka , with his teacher Yajnavalkya. has been 
immortalized as the first enunciator of the principles of 
Vedanta, afterwards consolidated by Badarayana. 


' The le}>'en(l is j^iveii in lirilli mano, 1. 4. 1. lOft". 

IK. C.) 
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The boundaries of Mithila have been settled from 
time inijiiemoi’iol. According to the Pnrainis it extended 
from the river Kansikl (modern Kosi) in 

iJtmiijiaries. . ' 

the east to Garidak in the west and from 
the (icUiges to the forests of the Himulavas in the north. 
The forest on the hunks of Kosi was known as the 
Champaranya and the Sakti-sahijama-sulra 

therefore gives the following eastern and western boun- 
daries : 

“ From tlie hanks of the (Jandaka to the forests of 
('hampa tlie e(tiintrv is called Videha, also known as 
Tirahhnkti.'’ The Mitharajas of Darhhanga are calle<l 
Alithileshas and when Akhar granted this country to 
their ancestors the grant was defined as follows: — 

“ From Kos to (los atid from the (.jttnges to the stone 
(Himalayas).’’ Kos is evidently Kosi. Why (landak 

shoidd be l alled (jos is not clear. 

Mithila therefore, according to the liengal (jia/.etteer, 
MtizalTarpnr (p. 151), comprised the present districts of 
t.'hamparan, Mn/a(Tarpur, Durhhanga, j)arts of the tlis- 
tricts of Monghyr. Hhagalpur, Piirnea and the strip of 
Mepal 'I’arai lying between these districts and the lower 
ranges of the llimalavas. 'I'his however includes the king- 
dom of Vaisfili which was always distim^ from Mithila 
though at the time of Iliuen Thsang’s visit in the seventh 
century of the (.'hristian era the country was ruled by 
Saiiivrijjis or “ united Vrijjis.*’ The l>oundaries of 
VaisrdI are the Great Gandak to the west, little Gandak 
to the east and the Ganges to the south, liittle Gandak 
akso known as Hurhi Gandak rises in the (^-hamparan dis- 
trict in the Sumiraon range close to the Harha Pass, enters 
Mnzaffarjmr district in the village of (jhosewet and flows 
in a western direction towards Mu/a ffar pur which stands 
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on its s(.)iitheni bank. It then Hows parallel to the Hagh- 
niati and passes into Durbhanga near 1’usa.n 20 miles 8. 
E. of Mu/.affarpur and falls into the Ganges opposite 
Monghyr. 'rhc kingdtau of Vaistlli. therefore, evidently 
twvered a part of the districts of Ghamparan, Muzaffar- 
pur and Durbliaiiga. Little Gandak is, however, extreme- 
ly changeable in its course and ohl beds which the stream 
has deserted are very common. 

Mithila is also known as '/'irlmf which is the modern 
form of Tiiahltnkti . Tirnhlrnkti is evidently derived fi‘om 
lira, and hluikti and my late lamented 
teacher, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Haraprasad Shastri rightly considered it to mean the 
province bordering on the G.inges and that the word 
hlinkti was used in the sense of a province during the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries, lihogaptiti is a very com- 
mon name for the governor (.)f a province and lihukli 
evidently is a much older expression for a province thaji 
“ .Sena kings of ilengal.” 

“ Acccu’ding to a tradition it means the land in wliuL. 
the three myth i(;a I honias (sacrifices in fire) were perfortned 
. . ., one at the birth of Sltil iieai’ .Sitamarhi, the second 
at Dhanukha at the foot of the liimalayas, when the great 
celestial 1.k)w of Ilara was broken by Rama and the third 
at danakpur, the capital of Mithila (now in Nepal) at the 
marriage of Slta." This signification can be squeezed (jut 
by making it Tribhukti (f^gfei), but even then we shall 
have to attach an extraordinary signification to hhnkti. 

In the present inquiry however we are concerned only 
with the geography of Mithila and it is therefoi-e unneces- 
sary to describe the f)ast history of the 
country. We shall first of all take 
up the Yajfiavat, the place of the saci'ilice. -which 
the Lord Rama visited first on entering Mithila 
after delivering Ahalya from her curse. Now Sitil. is 
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generally called the ‘ Decayajanasambha'od ’ which Tawney 
translates as ‘ sprung up from a sacrifice to the gods,’ 
and which may be more closely rendered as ‘ born from the 
sacrificial ground.’ The honoui* of being the birth place 
of Sita is claimed by Sitamarhi in Muzaffarpur district 
though this claim is disputed by Panoura, a place at the 
distance of one mile, both of which will be described later 
on. Valmiki says that this Yajnavat was to the N.E. of 
the Ahalyrisrama. Sitamarhi is, however, to the south- 
west of Ahiari and we can only explain the difference by 
assuming that this Yajilavat is not the same as the Ueva- 
yajana of Sita’s liii-th, and this Yajnavat was in the same 
direction from Ahiari as Janakpiir. Cknistruction of the 
Yajfiavedis required very good mathematical knowledge 
as explained in the Sulbasuti-as. .lanaka was a great 
patron of learning and there was no dearth of mathemati- 
cians at his court. T’robably after mysterious appear- 
ance of Sita the place became too hallowed for another 
Yajtla on the same spot. We may also note that accord- 
ing to the Adbhuta Kamayana, Sita was born in Kuruk- 
sheti-a which by the way is also called Devayajana {Dem 
ha mtmih nishedtik . . . ‘ teshmh knnikshel ram deraya- 
’--Satapatbabi-rihinaiia). We are, however, 
perfectly justified in summarily dismissing the claims of 
this rival in favour* of iSitamarhi, a place nearer home. 
But we shall come to Sitamarhi bv and bv. 

We have yet to determine the locality of this Yajilavat, 
According to Vsllmlki, danaka came to see the party and 
asked Vi.svarnitra to stop for twelve days during which 
period the Yajila was expected to be completed and in- 
quired of him all alrout the young pr inces who aceom- 
pained him; Visvamitra told him that they were sons of 
King Dasaratha of Ayodhya, had killed the demons who 
used to disturb his sacrifices and restored Ahalya to her 
husband. 
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The news of the rei conciliation of his parents was 
exceedingly gratifying to ^?atananda, whose joy knew no 
lx)iinds. He related to the young princes the marvellous 
deeds of the sage who had brought them thither. The 
next day Janaka invited them to the Yajna and here 
Vi.4vamitra told the king that the princes were anxious to 
see the bow of iiSiva. Janaka replied that he had vowed 
to give Sltri to the man who could string the bow. He also 
said that more than one suiter had tried his strength on 
the bow and gone back disappointed. Vi.svamitra. how- 
ever, was certain of Rama’s superhuman strength and 
persisted in his request. Janaka thereupon ordered his 
servants to bring the Iww from the city (pura), which they 
did in an iron box. ft is evident therefore that (1) the 
bow was broken in the Yajfiavat and (2) that Yaj- 
havat was at some distance from the city. Now it 
is believed that the bow was broken at Dhanukha, 
14 miles from Janakpur in Nepal territories, where 
a. stone liow lying over a pond in a wilderness still 
preserves the I’ccord of the memorable exploit. The 
MlthUrHirtlni.-prakasii. says that the l)ow lies in Kusuma, 
a. village in the Koradi pargana of Nept'vl. We are thus 
inclined to think that the Yajfiavat was situated on the 
site of this Dhanukha to the N.E. of Mithila. Visva- 
miti-a’s party went straight to the place rif the sacritice to 
which they had been invited. There was a Yajila but 
certainly not a Dhanusha- Yajila though as the l)ow was 
broken there at the same time, the ordinary Vedic Yajila 
of Janaka assumed the name of Dhanushayajiia by which 
name it has been known to posterity. 

It may he noted here that whatever value there may 
be in the local tradition alxiut the three Yajhas whi'idi 
gave the name of Tribhukti to the province, the second 
Yajfla was certainly performed at the time the 1 h)w was 
broken. 
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Visvainitra stayed in Mitliila, and messengers were 
sent by danaka inviting Dasaratha to come and cielebrate 
tl)e marriage of his sons. After the Yajha was completed 
they must have gone to the capital and awaited the 
arrival of the marriage party. Befoi’e taking up the 
capital, Mithila, we must not [)ass over 
Tiip iiowoi- .jnr.i.ii, another important incident which though 
mentioned by Valmiki is still generally 
relieved. It is the Lord Hama's visit to the king’s flower 
garden before the how was broken. Ti'adition points to 
the village of I’hulahar in the north east corner of the 
Reni Patti thana (of Darbhanga distivict) as the flower 
gai-den where the king’s i)riests used to gather flowers for 
the woi'.ship of the gods and identifies its temple with that 
of T)evT (jirija wlio was worshipped by Sltii, before her 
marriage with Hama. (Bengal (Jazetteer — Durbhanga, 
page H). 

Mithila is now divided into two portions one of which 
l.clougs to Nepal (lovernment and the other lies within 
British territory. British Mithila is known as Tirhul 
division and comprises the districts of Mu/aflarpur, 
Durlfhanga, (’dmmparan and Saran. 

'I’he old capital of Mithila lies in "Neijal. We have 
already remarked that at the time of Tlieun Thsang’s 
visit it was governed hv Vriiiis who seem 

'ri)o CM pi i a I . . • J.i 

to have succeeded the Lichchavis, the 
precursors of the (jiiptas, to whom their territory seems 
to have passed after the marriage of Kumara 7)evl with 
(’handragupta 1. It became subsequently a wilder- 
ness. Three hundred and fifty years ago one Sfir Kisor, 
a Sadhu of the Hamanandi sect, and a native of Galta 
in Jaipur State, a great votary of Sita, was so torment- 
ed by robbers that he had to remain for seven days 
without food. lie then composed the following 
stanzas : — 
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^ 5TfC I 

5ff ffr§ ?nT«iT jt 'rf?;^ ii 
q?qT^ ffeaf ra«T^ ^ ^ i 
^^^rrftnT It f?: ^ wl ii 
^ ?i<i: ^r^rmwf i 

^i^5r JR^rt st^rt ^ tut ii 

“ Wherever tliere is a holy place, there I’ogues live 
and one cannot earn livelihood. 

“ One cannot get fcjod or raiment nor good company, 

“ Quarrelsome men, thieves, i-ohbers and paupers 
torment you 

“ Even companions become enemies, how far one has 
to live, 

“ S.ays Sfir Ki^or, it is impossible to get the suitable 
place, 

• “ The iron age has overpowered us. Alas! Rama, 
where am F to live? 

The same night la\dy Sita appeared in a dream and 
ordered him to go to Mithila. 

Siii- Kisore left Jaipur and passing through (-hitra 
kilt reached Ayodhya and stopped in ,Ianuara, a village 
described in my note on Ayodhya. With the help of .some 
sadhus of Ayodhyil he went towards .Tanakpur .and traced 
the ruins. Here they tried to clear the jungle. An 
official of the A'epal Government happened to pass that 
way and on learning the object of their mission j)romi8ed 
to give them every assistance. The ruins were cleared 
and sever.al coins and images were found confirming the 
ti’adition that the site was that of Janakpur. 

Sur Kivsor commenced building a temple of Sita which 
was completed only a century .ago. One of his successors 
made it over to the Maha.r.aja of Tikamg.arh wdio built a 
very large temple here of the shape of Kanakbhavan of 
F, 31 
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Ayodhya It is locally called Naulakha. Here the 
inaTiageniciit is entirely in the hands of the Raj ollicials 
and food is supplied gratis to ])oor pilgrims. 

The present town of Mithila is nothing more than a 
moderate sized village i'n which there are very few paci*a 
houses. In fact the only pacca house ten years ago was 
that of the Mahant. To the south of the Mahant’s house 
and adjoining it there is a very large temple of the Lord 
Rama and his brothers. To the east of this temple there 
are two tanks of water, the (jratigasagar and the Dhanush- 
stigar with ordinary flights of steps leading to the water. 
Adjoining them are temples of i?iva, danaki, Rama and 
.Janaka. 'I’o the south of the temple of S^iva and Rama 
there is another tank called the Ramsagar. To the west 
of the temple of Riima adjoining the Mahant's house are 
Ratnasar. Dasrathknnda and Agnikunda. 'Fhere are 
several katcha tanks near Janakpur. It is said that there 
are 72 tanks and 52 kntls of sadhus. 

There is a large gathering of pilgrims on the Sudi 
(Tiait 9th and in the month of Aghan. 1'he mai’riage 
of Rama and Sita is then (celebrated with great 
f)omp. 

The place next in importance to .lanak|)nr is .Sita- 
marhi though it do{\s luit seem to have been visited by 
Rfuna. It is the. headquarters of the sub- 

Mi. .... 

division of that name in Muzaffarpur dis- 
trict It is situated on the west bank of the river Lak- 
hauti. A large fair takes place in the month of (.’halt, 
the principal day lieing the ninth of i^ukla-paksha common- 
ly called the RamnaumI, the day on which Rama is said 
to have been born in Oiidh. It was at Sitamarhi that 
Raja Janaka when ploughing his field drove his plough- 
share into an earthen pot. Out of this sprang up the love- 
ly JanakT or Sita whose life is described in the Ramayana. 
The tank where she is said to have risen up is still pointed 
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out but the lionour is also claimed by another place, 
Panoura. situated three miles south of Sitamai'hi. 
(Statistical Account of Bengal, Champarun, page ()7.) 

In Sitarnarhi there are four or live temples in an 
enclosure in addition to the temple of Siva. In Panoura 
a mile to the west there is a tank with a temple of Siva 
close to it. It is said that Sita was found hei'e and after 
her appearance a tank was built on the spot by King 
Janaka. 

We have disposed of all the localities connected with 
the subject matter i)f enquiry. But an axcount of Mithil.a 
will be incomplete without a description of the principal 
places of Puranie interest and Puranic “ legend inspired 
by local f)atriotism makes this tract of country the liome 
of several rishis.” 

The first and foremost of them whose name has al- 
ready been mentioned is Yajnavalkya. ‘ A large banian 
tree at Jagl)a.u near the Kamatonl stat ion 
Mithiifi (lie imini' yf B.N.W.R. is adored as his hermit- 

ni Ihp Icanioil. 

age.’ Ilishyasrihga who was invited by 
Da.s'aratha to perform his putreshti yajna also belonged to 
Yogivana (Jagban). Singheshwara in the Madhepur 
sub-division of Bhagalpur district is stated by Mr. Day 
to l>e the site f)f his asiNima. The Kaghopur state is 60 
miles to the east of Durbham and Singheshwai' is 24 miles 
to the east of it. There is a temple of !§iva inside an en- 
closure. In ‘ Mithila-tlrtha-prakasa,’ Singheshwar is a, 
shrine dedicated to f^iva and the asrama of Rishyavsrihga. 
is said to be in Yogivana (iliagban) near Ahiai’i in .Jarail 
pargana. It is called vibhandakasrama but Vibhandaka 
was the father of Hisliyavsriiiga and we have no I’eason to 
l>elicve that he had a se]>arate. hermitage. 

The Yaiflavalkyasrama of ‘ Mithila-tlrtha-prakasa ’ 
lies near Dhanukha in Nepal in the same village 
(Kusuma). 
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Of the other rishis whose nativity is claimed by 
Mithila the name of Gautama has already been mentioned, 
flis asrama is at Brahmapur at some distance from 
Ahiari. Kapila, the founder of the Saiikhya philosophy, 
IS said to have had his hermitage on the site of Kapilesh- 
war in Janakpur itself though the Bengal District 
Gazetteer gives the honour to Kakraul to the eastern 
junction of Kainla and Karaia a little to the west of 
Madhubani where an image of Siva is said to have been 
installed by the sage. 

The propounder of the Pilrva Mirnamsa is also said 
to have lived at the junction of Yamuni and Kamla. 

I have no materials at my disposal to judge the vali- 
dity of these claims but there is not the least doubt that 
Mithila was from time immemorial a gieat centre of learn- 
ing and. though a native of Ayodhya and a votary of liord 
Rama, must above all worship it as the land which his con- 
sort purified by condescending to be btirn in, “ it must 
be duly honoured as the home where the enlightened and 
the learned might always find a generous patron, peace 
and safety, where courts were devoted to learning and 
culture and where poets and philoshophers lived in honour 
an<l affluence.” (Bengal District Gazetteer. Durbhanga, 

p.22). 

And this same Mithihl in recent times is 
the birth place of the profound scholar Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 



NOTES ON THE THIKAYA-DOCTRINE 

Prof. Dr. O. Stein, 

Genrmn Vjiicerxity, Prague. 

There are two great processes in India’s religious 
history : on the one side the monistic tendency, beginning 
in the Veda, developing in tlie IJpanisad, finding its 
philosopliioal completion in the Vedantsutras ; the con- 
trary stream runs from the atheistic Buddhism (at least 
in its fundamentals) to the polymorphous edifice of 
Mahayana. In the latter movement which has become 
known just in the recent years there is a hardly yet. exhaust- 
ed field for research in religious psychology. How and 
why the Hinayana lost its soil in favour of Mahayana is 
one of the most attractive problems in Indian cultural 
history. It is true : Hinayana has never been, or, only 
for a very limited time, an undivided, homogenous system. 
On the other hand. Mahayana did not come into existence 
at once, it had its forerunners, may be latent and in a 
})rimitive garb, without the ontological superstructure, 
even deficient in the principal notions. 

But there are many bridges which led from the Ilina- 
yana to the Mahayana. It is the purpose of the following 
lines to show the possibility of one of those wiiys in the 
/i77y«-doctrine,' one of the mo.st remarkable and interesting 
features of the early and developed Mahayana. 

^ TIh^ previoH.s tiviiiinciiis ini.* in <lu' laU'st Imok.'s on 

tliai sub jcH'i: : 1). Suzuki, Slinlios in tin* I junkavaiara Snira, 
Loiulnn (cf. also his (lanslation of tho Toxl, liondon ; 

Nalinivkshii I)u1t, Aspprls of Nfahayaiia Ihnlilhisni ami its Rola- 
lion to Hiiiayaiia, IjorHloii Soino nolrs bv Hit* lat(» Mr. 

lJaraprasa<la Shaslri in 11. (.‘. !.ia\v’s lliHldliistic SUidios, (^alnilla, 
1981, p. 850 fV. ; li. Sclnn-inaii, lluddha iin iMirslonsclnnnrk, 
Ablmndl. d. Ravr. Akad. d. Wiss., pbil.-bisl. Kl., N. F.. 7, 198t?, 
p. .11 f. ; L. dr La A'allrc* Roussiii, .Notes ri biblio^rapbir bonddli, 

889 
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There are the passages in Dighanikaya. In IX 21 
the Huthllia asks : What do yon understand, Potthapilda, 
under the Self? — As material I understand the Self, Sir, 
f)ossessing a form, consisting of tlie four great elements, 
feeding on material food. — And when your Self, I'., 
would he material, possessing a f«)rm, (consisting of the 
four great elements, feeding on material food, if it would 
he so, then, 1*.. your (.‘onscMousness must he something else 
and something else your Self. Now, for this reason, you 
must know this, P., that .something else would be the con- 
sciousness, something else the Self. May it be so, P.. 
that this Self is material, po.s.sessing a form, consisting of 
the four great elements, feeding on material food, but 
some phenomena of conseiou.snc.ss of the man in this world 
(*ome into existence, some phenomena of conseiousnes ; 
cease. For this reason, P., you mu.st know this that some- 
thing else must be the consciousness, .sometliing ehsc the 
Self. 22. As spiritual I understand the Self, Sir, possess- 
ing the main and secondary limbs, not deprived of the 
organs of sensorial fac'ulties. (The Buddha repeats the 
arguments, given in 21, with the necessary alterations). 
23 Without form 1 understand the Self, Sir. consisting 
of consciousness. (The Buddha repeats the arguments 
muta t is miUamlis ) . 

I). IX, 39 : There exist, P., these three attainments 
of the Self- ; the attainment of the material Self, the 
attainment of the spiritual Self, the attainment of the 
Self without form. And of which kind, P., is the attain- 
ment of the material Self? Possessing a form, consisting 
of the four great elements, feeding on material food, such 

( Mi'lajiycs cliinoi.s cl hmiildliicjiie.s I, Unixcllc.s p. 39!) f. 

— Sctnic scliolnrs iiavc even hied to dide tlie hefyintiiiif' of I lie 
7>»7,ri.iyf/-<U)etiine : ef. Rildio^nipliie liouddli. II, No. 163, IV-V, 
No. (i8 and -I. W. Iltnier, SUidia liido-lraniea, p. 1.26 ft'. 

meims. as Rnddltii^liosii I'eniarks (Siniiaii}?- 
tiluvil. Vol. 1 , 1 , ji, 386 ) (ifli(filn'tm-fnilHtlhln>. 
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is the attainment of the material Self. And of which 
kind is the attainment of the spiritual Self? l:*ossessing 
a form, being spiritual, ]X)ssessing the main and seeon- 
<lary limbs, not deprived of the organs of the sensorial 
faculties, thus is the attainment of the spiritual Self, 
And of which kind is the attainment of the Self without 
form? Possessing no form, being consciousness, thus is 
the attjiinment of the Self without form. 

The essential contents of these passages can be 
summarized in the sentence: the Self is threefold, 
(1) material, (2) spiritual, (ii) witliout form. 

In lluddhagho.sa’s (Commentary on I). IX. ;l{) (Sumah- 
galav. Vol. 11, p. 380) a connection is constructed with 
the eschatological or mythological view. He says that by 
the attainment of the material state of Self the liuddha 
teaches the e.xistence dominated by delights in the 
hamahhnra , as found with beings front the Avici up to 
the J'aranimmitta-vasavatti. The second Self behtngs 
according to lluddhaghosa, to the iTiimhluim, compris- 
ing the lirst jhuvahhnmi up to the Akanittha-Hrahmaloka., 
the third one is reaching froju the AkiYsanaucayatana- 
Hrahmaloka up to the Neva-safina nasannayatana- 
llrahmaloka,. 'riicse three forms of atlahhum ('orresjtojul 
to the three spheres of existence : the kama-, rupa-, and 
nrupn-bliarn. In 1). I 3, lOff. another repartition of 
attu is shown which resembles that of I). IX 211T. (1) 'fhe 
attd, having a form, consisting of the four great elements, 
having its original (in an act of begetting) by pai'ents, lu) 
doubt identical with the olarika. (2) 3’he second attd in 
§11 is called dihho rnjn kamdvacaro kahalikkarikdra.- 
hhakkho. From the term dihho results the superhuman 
being who owns such an attd; Huddhagho.sa (l.e. Vol. I. 
p. 120) therefore refers correctly to the kdnidmcara-dems\ 
while the former belongs to the woild of men. (3) The 
third attd in D. I. 3, 12, is again divine, possesses a form, 
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but it is spiritual, though having all main and secondary 
limbs and is not delicicnt in the sensorial organs; beings 
like those Ixelong to the Brahma-worlds, says the com- 
mentator. In the §13 — 16 are attm described who have 
left behind the form, rejiching from the plane of the 
infinite up to the plane where are neither ideas nor no- 
ideas. 

In D. 11 83 a monk comes to know : this my body 
ikfJya) has a form, consists of the four great elements, has 
its origin (in an act of begetting) by parents, is a heap of 
gruel and boiled rice, is not perpetual, subject to rubbing, 
galling,-’ breaking and destruction. 'Phe kdi/a is here 
described by the same words a.s the nttn in I 3, 10, nearly 
the same as the oldnka-attnhhdrn in TX 21, especially 30. 
The monk proceeds in his meditating; when his mind, in 
this way concentrated, is clear, cleansed, free from 
blemish, without defilement, tender, ready for work, firm, 
immovable, he (the monk) directs and bends his mind to 
the creation of a spiritual body. Thus he creates out from 
that (material) Iwdy another lx)dy, possessing a form, 
being spiritual, possessing all the main and secondary 
limbs, not deficient in the sensorial organs. The similes 
in §80 want to illustrate tluit the spiritual one is enckxsed 
in the material like a sword in the sheath. One would 
translate that in other words, the spiritual body emanates 
from the material by the ai.'t of meditation. The further 
step taken by the meditating monk, whose mental C!ondi- 
tions are described as in §85. runs thus ; he directs and 
bends his mind to the forms of supernatural (psycho- 
physical) faculties : being one, he becomes many, being 
many, he becomes one, till he reaches with bis body even 
up to the Brahma- worlds. 


On tin* sinibifrnitv of tliosi> words cf. T. AV. Khvs Davids 
suit II, p. 8T. n. I, 
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All these passages show clearly that there has been 
the conception of different forms of being which has been 
contaminated with the i«suiological system of different 
beings, namely classes of gods. 

In A. Ill 125 (Vol. T p. 278 f.) the (hraputta Hnt- 
thaka, filling with splendour from his beautiful appear- 
ance the whole Jetavana., approaches the ]>ord ; but as he 
cannot find any support and sinks down, as clarified butter 
or oil, poured out on sand, trickles down, the Lord 
says to him : nlarikam, Ilatthaka, aftdhhdrnm tthliinimmi- 
nahi, “ take, Hatthaka, a material body." Before 
Brahma appears in the assembly of the 'favatims}! a 
splendid light comes forth from the Northern direction, 
a splendour becomes visible, surpassing even the majestic 
glory of the gods; and then appeal’s Brahma Banaiii- 
kumara. YacM hhante. limhmd Sanamkumdro flrmnam 
Tdvatimsdnam pdtu hh/imti, oldriktim attahhdvam ahhi- 
nimminitvdi pdtn hhavati. To kho pana hhante Jimhmuno 
pakativdnno ano.hhimmhkavamyo .s*o demnam Tdmtim- 
mnam cakk?iupathnf>mkh, “ When, Lord, B. S. appears in 
the assembly of the Tavatiriisa gods, he appears by creat- 
ing for him.self a material body. For that which is the 
naturtal appearance of B., that. Lord, is unbearable for 
the sight of the T." (1). XVTIl 15; 10; Of. XTX 15f. 

= Vol. II, p. 20{)f.. esp. 225f.) Brahma assumes the 
appearance of the youth Paftcasikha .and by sitting down 
on the couch of each of the Tavatiriisa gods he creates 
thirty-three .shapes of himself (D. XVI IT 18 = IT p. 211). 
These passages show that the conception of three different 
appearances, one for men, one for gods and one for the 
highest being, was, at least in some mythological garb, 
in existence in the canonical scriptures. 

Buddha “ the man ” is not always the man in the 
Nikayas. The A. TI 36 ( = Vol. II, p. 38) refers to the 
answers of the Buddha given to the Brahman Dona's 

F. m 
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questions : He is neither a god, nor a gandharva, nor a 
yakm, nor a man, he is a Buddha. It is true that this 
passage must be understood in the sense of Buddha’s 
mentality and Buddhist cosmology, namely that the 
Buddha is above all the beings, which are bound to be 
relK>rn. Nevertheless, the Bi’ahman Dona sees on the path 
where he followed the Buddha in the latter’s foot-steps 
one of the marks of a mnkdpurim, the wheel. In D. XVI 
ii, 41 — 47 the Buddha expresses his regret that Ananda did 
not ask him to live further; for, by his iddhlpada the 
Buddha is able to live for a Kalpa or for a part of it. 
Whei’ever the Buddha appears, in the assemblies of men or 
gods, he assumes the coioui* and the voice* of them; after 
having instructed them he disappears, and they ask : Who 
is this who speaks, a god or a man ? Who is this who 
disappeared, a gOd or a man? (D. XVT 3 21f.) The 
Kathavatthu XVITT 1 shows that the question of Buddha's 
human origin vexed his believers; otherwise the passage 
would not use the argument of his birth in the Lumbinl. 
The Commentary (JPTS. 1.889, p. 171), quoting the here- 
tical view (Ifidddii) of the Vetulyaka, that the Lord had 
his origin — ayoniso — in the Tusita-heaven, that he sent 
only a nimittarnpa to the earth for teaching the law, in the 
penson of Ananda (Comm, on Kathav. XVITT 2), is to 
some extent not in contradiction with a passage like D. 
XVI 3, 15 ; Bodh.imtto Timtu kay/V mvitrrf . . . ’This his 
birth-story itself contained all the germs for the develop- 
ment of his supernatural entity. 

The passages quoted above (p. 3f.) identify with the 
material attd the knya, they call it possessing a form ; the 

■* Vtiinid aii«l -idni, llii* rticnuiii^ is somewhat dotihtfiil ; see 
PTS. s. V. nnjna 8. 

Windisoh, Buddhas Geburt 107 ii. .1, is ri{?ht iii referrinjj’ o 
Liilihiv. (pd. .Ijcj'inanii), p. (iO, lb and explains by nihlttn. 

Ilut in Ijalitav. ol, 7 Uu* splendour is (M)inin<>‘ from the fafhnrufKt 
hlya. 
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step to a rupa-kdya was I’eally not far. It is true, we 
find the term in the Divyav. first in differentiation from 
the dharmakdya.'' Hut we must refer to the verb abhi- 
nimmindti, oecrurririg so many times in (.‘onnection with 
the transformation of tfie body, and, what must be under- 
linecf. also in the Vetulyaka heterodoxy ((-^ainn. Kathav. 
XVI I I 2), later on substituted by the verb or noun from 
the r(X)t nirmd. In the Suvarna])i‘abhasas. 11. v. 26 and 
28 (p. 15) we find the two bodies nirmitakdyti and (Umnna 
kdyn only. 

The expressioji nmnointiyu . referring to a higher 
realm of existenee, reaches back on the one side to the 
Upanisad, on the other side it can be traced in connec- 
tion with the mmbhogakdya unto the Mahayanistic texts.’ 
The sullix-/««y/< is e.vplained in Vasubandhu’s Abhidh. 
JV. 113d ( = tra.nsl. L. de La Vallee Poussin HI, p. 234) 
as “ having the nature of something,” as, e.y., a trnamaya 
(fl'hu is a house made of grass. In accordance with that 
it is said for manoynayakdya, manonirjdtatrdt (111 4(X‘ 
= Vol. II, p. 122), becau.se the being comes into existence 
without any fac'tor like blood and semen ; its vsyjionyms are 
(jand/ifirra, a vta rdbhara . Beings like that })elong to the 
nlpddhdtii, having a form, all limbs, organs, graceful 
appearance, colour, are radiating by themselves, able to 
walk through the air, feeding on joy, living a long time. 
The very (jualities and abilities owned the lii-st men accord- 
ing to I). XXVII 10 (Vol. HI. {). 84). The sambhoya- 
kdya is called on the other hand jnammaya, made of mind; 
it is still visible {rupavdn).’' In connection with the 
suprahuman birth, the mano7nayarupa of the Tathagata 

"See Hu* passaf^es quoted and distnissed bv N. Dutt, 1. «•., 
i*. 103 f. . , 

’ Ct. Ij. de La Vallee I’oussiii, .lEAS. 1006, j». Wl; on 
nianonini/nliihja in fiankavat. «.*f. Suzuki, Studies, p. 208 ff., etc. 

^ I’e La Vallee Poussin 1. c. 
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is mentioned often in the Lokottara text, Mahflvastu, 1. 
218, 15; II. 20, 10. Not to be understood as the sambho- 
fjakdya of the iater Mahay ana, it must be conceded that 
a manomayakdya, mentioned in the 1)., must belong to a 
higher stage of tlie existence, either in meditation, or in 
the ontological sense, as divine ixings possess it. The 
manomayakdya, according to 1). II 83. emanating from 
the material by meditation, finds its counterpart in a 
l ibetan text, whci*e mmddhi is said to be the characteris- 
tic of the mmhkoyakdya." 

The differentiation of a material and non-material 
world'" to which still the deities weie sul)jected le<l to the 
conception of the idea that the Huddha must be something 
higher than those «y‘M/w-l)eings; dhamma was in canonical 
texts already the essence of the Highest, a metaphysical 
notion, identified with brahman, dtman and the Buddha 
himself.'^ This is the sense of the dluirmakdya as an- 
ot-her name, a metaphorical term for the Tathagata in D. 
XXVIl 9 (Vol. HI, p. 84). In the Namasaiiigiti still 
the dharmakdya is called free from form {arupa), it rests 

■’ litK'kliill, Tile Jjife i»J' (lie Binldltu, p. iJOU; iii the Ijtuikavul. 
p. iSl, Suzuki, ^tmnsl., p. 72, Studies, p. 210. Suzuki says, Sludios 
p. 212 (ef. 145, 331), that the innnoniai/n is a foreruiiiier ot the 
later tiinutinakiiiia. 1 aiu not so sure, lii tlie Coiuineiitary of 
Huddhafjhosa (see above) wo have learnt that the second, I'lunio- 
iiKii/n-nlhdiln'ivii; beloiijrs to the. rupahhava and reacJies up to the 
.Vkanitt ha-heaven. In tlie fjankavut. we do not meet with tln' 
l(‘rni xiiiiihliofjnkdyn, but Ihuldha. who has his abode 

iii^ tlie Akatii.stha-heaven, beinc the hi}|hesf of all the rfipa-worlds 
(Text. }). .56, 'rranslation, p. ijO, Studies, p. 324). In verse 3 ot 
ihe 4ih t'hapter, the Lahkivval. says: 

lirdljjt'thiKi ncdijil xnddhu ra ohfunirfxd niainut miku, 

malt fxvii rath purath xthdnuni AkaiiixfJio virdjate. 

for . Vhnnixthnna as a name of the Huddha, ef. .JltAS. lOOti, 
]>. 450, 958, 967. That the term xdinkliof/n is late, as the idea of 
a medi.ate stag’e of the Huddha between nirindna and dhnniui, has 
been remarked by Hutt, p. 120 f., 326. 

In the (Gallon the kit tna hint Vft seems to he *a lat(»r siihdivision 
of the r/7/>^/-W(>rl(t ; see PTS. Diet. s. v. rapn 2. 

See M. und W. Gei{,a»r, Dhamma, p. 70 — tS(l. 
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in the arupadhutuy^ Tlie third c\isteiu;e. arii//a-attu- 
bhdva, is attriiiuted to the gods from the sphere of un- 
limited space up to the sphere where there is no idea 
(mfmd) nor absenee of ideas; or, the «/-?7/>«.-stage is only 
oijmJna (see above). If the Nirvai.m was alxivc them, it 
had to be without any mental activity, it was the Absolute. 
The identity of nirrunu and dharma by the way of old 
speculations of the absoluteness of hnihmnu. and its identi- 
fi(*ation with dliarnmu must have been the source of the 
later speculations on the Absolute. '•* Dharjnaknyu in 
young lllnayana texts show still the immanent correlation 
between the iTi-pa- and a m/a/.- world, the iattcr being the 
.substitute for the Absolute, later on the dhannakuya . 

It would be wrong to try to exjilain the trikuya- 
doiitrinc only fi‘om a speculative point of view.^‘ The 
steps of development, the. occurrence of only two bodies 
foi‘ instance in the Suvarnaprabha, where. II 28a, dhnnna- 
kdyo hi Samhuddho, dharynudh/itus Tathayatah, shows 
the conception nearly of the Ilmayana; but never, unless 
in distinctl\^ philo.so])liical works, the idea of trikdyu 
liecame free of cosmological, mythological features. 'Fo 
(piotc the Laiikavatara p.51,7f., in Simiki's translation 


'- JltAS. IDtli. |». !).■)(» and u. li. 

Th. Slclu*rliiitsk.v, Tlio Coiiccpl ii>ii "f Uiublliist Nii'vuna. 
beiujfnid 1927. See (lie dilTerenl views aeeordiiifj: to p. 2131 f'., 
esp., p. 2C f. 

Thai jiiean.s that tlie ))liil(d(>f>-i('al-historiciil siilc 
of the j)rol)lc)US should not he uvoidiMl ffenei-ally. A dietioMai-y 
of all the terms coiiimoii to ifiiiayrina and Mahayaiia would show 
the development of meanings, originally without any philosophical 
intention. E. g., in I). 11. IX, 22, -‘39, the niiniomiii/n nHii 
is Mihhaufja-paccahjf'i idihiiiid riji/o : in liulitav. ol, 1 the elephant 
gets these attributes, cf. the wanoHuii/anl/xi of the Tathagaias in 
the Mahavastu. In Abhidh. Ill 98 (translation Yol. II, p. 2rW) 
the first beings are dest’rihed in this way. The meaning s>f tihlil- 
niniin begins in Ilmayana texts. The r(*lation hetwemi xirmiixti- 
kaya in Iluddhism and niniidiia-riffn in Yoga has hi'en (raced h\' 
tjopi Nath Kavirajia, The Saraswati Jlhavana Studies, Vol. I, 
p. 47 II. and by J. W. Hauer, op. eit. 
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p. 4(i : ‘‘(Thus the Bodhisattvas) will attain the Tathagata- 
body... which entering into the i-ealrn of Maya, reaches all 
the Biiddha-lands, the heavenly mansions of Tushita, and 
the abode of Akanishtha^".” 


111 coiiiii'cl ion willi ilic »li'v**lopint‘nl of tlio idou «»f Uiree 
of Uio xml oi' of ItiidiUm, Lti'aliiiuin, Visnu, more 
could be said, if tlic cdirouolofry of tlic rclevaiit texts would stand 
on a mure solid basis. 



DATE OF SKANDASVAMIN 


Lakshman Saiiup, M.A., D.Piiil (Oxon), 

P/'offixsor of Sanskrit Literature at the Vnirersity 
of the Punjah. 

The date of Skandasvamiii depends on the date of 
Ilarisviimin, the eoninientator of tlie ^atapatha lirahmana. 
The latter gives valuable information almnt himself, his 
relationship to Skandasvamin and his date. He was the 
head of the department of law of Vikramaditya, the 
emperor of Avanti or Malava. The verse is Mu' 
following 

sf|;mtS5r^?RT«IFT I 

fif ?r«rmr?T ii * 

“ I riarisviimi, the head of (the department of) law of 
11. M. the emperor Vikraraaditya, lord of Avanti, am go- 
ing to explain (the I^B) to the best of my intelleetnal 
elTort." 

He states that he was a pupil of Skandasvamin : — 

«r: i 

s?TT^f ^ 3^: ii 

“ firl SkandasYami is my teacher who - a sovereign 
(among sehobirs)- established the seven Soma-institutions 
and having written a eommentary taught me the revealed 
scripture, i.e., the Rgveda.” 

'rhe date is given in the following verse : — 

sic. = 1 1 

“ This commentary was written when 3700 and another 
40 years of the Kali age had passed away.” 

' See my Indices tu (he yirithtn. Introduction, pn. 2!(, dU, 

2 Ibid. ' 
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The Kali era began on the 18th of February 3102 R.C. 
The commentary was thus composed in 638 A.D. We do 
not know how old was Harisvamin when he wrote this 
commentary. But if we take into exjnsideration the 
maturity of spirit revealed in the commentary, he could 
hardly have written it say before he was 40 years old, 
although it may be the work of his old age. But even il' 
we assign the minimum age of 40 years to Harisvamin in 
638 A. I)., he would har<lly receive instruction in Vedic 
exegesis from fc^kandasvlmin say before the age of 20, i.e., 
618 A.D. At the time of teaching him, Skandasvamin 
had written a commentary on the Rgveda. Skandasvamin 
must have been at ]e«‘ist a middle-aged man when he wrote 
his commentaiy on the Rgveda, /.e., he would be about 40 
years old in 618 A.D. So his date will fall in the last 
Cfuai’ter of the 6th century and the first quarter of the 7th 
century A.D. 

But if Harisvamin was older than 40 in 638 A.D., 
the date of Skandasvaniin will be pushed back slightly 
further. This is the only possible conclusion, if we accept 
the evidence supplied by Harisvamin. But if this evideiicc 
is subjected to a critical examination, it is impossible to 
a.(!(;ept the statement as it stands. Thus, accoi’ding to 
Harisvamin we must assume the existence of an emj)eror 
V'^ikramriditya at Avatiti in 638 A.D. But there was no 
Vikramaditya at Avanti in 638 A.D. And there could 
not be any emperor assuming the grand title of Vikrama- 
dilya at Avanti in 638 A.D. as Harshavard liana'* was the 
undisputed empei'or of Northern India from 606 to 647 
A. D. The only <lefcat suft’ered by him was in 620 A.D. 


ilarsliavardhaiiii ciiniiot he identified with Hrtv.sha Vikra- 
iiinditya nieiitidiied in ihe /iitjal/inintjiij/ iii, 12.5, 128, as this 
Ilursliii is enlle<l w1ii«-li is n<>t the tilh* of llarslmvar- 

dliiuia of Thuaesar. 
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at the hands of Pulikesin II when the Narbada was fixed 
as the southern boundary of his empire. Avanti or Malava 
was therefore an integral part of bis empire. After (>20 
A.D. Harsha never met with a reverse and reigned peace- 
fully till 647 A. I). 4’here could be. therefore, no Vikramii- 
ditya at Avanti in (;:I8 A.D. And as far as my historit'al 
knowledge goes, there was no Vikramaditya at Avanti even 
during a period of two or tlu’ee centuries aftei' the death 
of Harsha. 

Let us now see if there was any Vikramaditya in 
Malava before the time of Harsha. For this it will be 
necessary to make a brief survey of the history of Malava 
for two or three centuries {)revions to the reign of Harsha. 

The westerai Satraps ruled over Msilava in the first 
century A.D. when the j5aka (^hashtana established his 
kingdom at Ujjain. His grandson Rudradaman I extend- 
ed his empire in the second century A.D. over the greater 
part of Western India, including Snrashtra, Cxitch, and 
Sind. Chandragiipta Tf Vikramaditya slew the last 
Satrap Rudrasiiiiha and annexed Mfilava to the Gupta 
empire alxxut 395 A.D. None of the Western Sati-aps ever 
as.sumed the title of Vikramaditya, so none of them could 
be identified with the patron of Ilarisvamin. Chandra- 
gupta TI, no doulxt. a.ssume<l the title of Vikramaditya, 
but he was not merely the lord of Avanti but of the whole 
of Northern India. He conlrl not hf' (ippropriately des- 
crihed os mcn’iij lord of Aronti. For him, this des- 
cription is unsuitable as if is not comprehensive enough 
and would sulTer fT'om the fault of oivydpfi. Msilava 
j'eimxined a part of the Guptsi empire till it was wrested 
by the Huns under 'roramana towaixls the close of the 5th 
century A.D. Mil lava was ruled by the Huns till their 
leader Mihirakidii was <lefeated by Yafedharman in 
C.528 A.D. Yasodharman was a king of central India. 
His inscriptions have been discovered jjt Mandasor, the 
V. 
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ancient Da^apura, about 100 miles from Ujjain. His 
victory over the Huns must have extended his sway over 
Ujjain and the rest of Malava. As he was able to deliver 
India from the tyranny of the rule of the Huns, he assum- 
ed the title of Vikramaditya. As Avanti or Malava formed 
the home province of his empire, he could be appropriately 
described as the lord of Avanti. Tn my opinion Yas^o- 
dharraan is the only king who can be identified with the 
pati'on of Harisvamin. The only obstacle which stands 
in the way of this identification is the date given by 
Harisvamin himself. Now the text of the verse — whicli 
gives the date — is corrupt and has not been properly pre- 
served. I therefore propose an emendation of the text 
and read the verse as follows ; — 






“ I wrote this commentary when 3000 and another 40 years 
of the Kali age had passed away.” 

This will give the date of the composition of the 
commentary of Harisvamin as 538 A.D. Yasodharman 
consolidated his kingdom after his great victory over the 
Huns in 528 A.D. and could thus be the patron of Haris- 
vamin in 538 A.D. 

I may add that after Yas^odharman we do not come 
acioss any othei’ Vikramaditya in Msllava. Yasodharman 
had a long reign. He died c. 583 A.D. After his death 
his kingdom fell into pieces. Malava seems to have become 
divided into two independent states, one of the Eastern 
Malava with its cjipital at Ujjain^ and the other of Western 
Malava including Valabhi, and Saurashtra. i^Tladitya 


* Th<?re is a dilVereiiao ot opinion. Some think Ujjiain was 
the oayiital of Western Mfilava. Tlie division ot Eastern and 
Western Mfdava is assumed hy most historians hut the testimony 
at Bana shows that there was no sneh division. He simply s])eaks 
of one Mrdava only. 
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the son of Yasodharman seems to be the ruler of Western 
Malava only. But he seems to have lost his independence 
about 5U3 A. D. There are a few passaj^es in Bilna’s Hantha- 
charita which if pieced togethei’ give an indication of 
Si^Ilad itya’s loss of independence. Prabhrdvaravardhana 
married Yasovatl. Although it is not expressly stated, 
she seems to he the daughter of Yasodharman. T'his is 
shown by her very name. I'here are several cases on 
record where the later Guptas named their daughters 
after the father’s name, c.</., Harsha-gupta daughter oi 
Harshagupta was mari-ied to Adityavarman, Mahasena- 
guptii a daughter of Mahasengupta was married to 
Adityavardhana, father of Prabhakaravardhana. On 
the analogy of the practice among the Guptas, it 
may be presumed that Yasodharman named his daughter 
after himself. If Yas^ovatP* was the daughter of Yaso- 
dharman, then iSlladitya would be her brother, who 
presented his son Bhandi to attend upon the sons of 
Prablulkaravardhana. Bana remarks: — 

5 vrfcrr 

1 Ob. IV. p. U!). 

“ At this very tiine, the brother of Queen Ya-sovati made 
ovei‘ his son named Bhandi — eight years old — as an atten- 
dant on the princes.” 

Bana does not expressly mention the name of the 
queen’s brother. But as shown above it must be ^Uaditya. 
Ordinarily an independent king would not suffer the 
humiliation of surrendering his son to attend upon the 
princes of another king. From this remark of Bana, it 
is clear that 9iHaditya must have been defeated by Prabha- 
karavardhana and must have been compelled to surrender 
his son as a hostage. In this light we can now understand 

Tho name is spelt as Ya.soinalI iu Ilarslia’s Madhulmii 
Copper Plate. Ep. tnd., I, 72. 
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another remark of liana. In the Hars/ifichariia, I’rabha- 
karavardhana is described as ?n5nra^^5rrr?:g: , Ch. IV, 
]). 1 32, ‘ an axe to ttie i;reeper in the form of prospei’ity of 
Malava,’ 

STladitya, however, a[)f)ears to liave lost his kingdom 
altogether. This is indicated by a verse of Kalhana, the 
author of the RU jata mhginl : — 

sramflpr ^ ii 

“ He (I’ravarasena II of Kashmir) put Pratapasila, also 
called STladitya, the son of Vikrarnaditya, on the throne 
of his paternal kingdom, wlien he had been driven out by 
his enemies.” 

Siladitya lost his kingdom but regained it with the 
help of the lluna King Pravarasena, son of Torajiuina.^ 
But he was finally crushed by Bajyavardhana in (iOC A.D., 
as is shown by the following remark of Bana : — 

Ch. VI, p. 208. 

“ Alt hough he (llajyavardhana) vanquished the army ut 
the Malava King with tho greatest possible ease ...” 

With this defeat the kingdom of the Western Malava 
came to an end. Tliis is further suppju’ted by the fact 
that Hiuen Tsang who visited Western Mtilava in 041-2 
A.D does not mention any reigning king. His l5iladitya 
who ruled 00 years before his visit' and who is identified 
by Sylvain Levi with tlie Buddhist Siladitya I must be 


This TnraHifuin spdihs to In* <lilT(*reiit Iroiu the iather ot' 
^^ihirak\lhi. See M. A. St4*in, .1 (h ronirlv of the huit/n of 
I\nshm7t\ Ini rodnetinii, pj). 82, 141. 

" V. A. vSinilh, Tin- Karlij J/istorij of /lulio, -Itli p. 84»h 

n inen-Tsiing-, Si-ipt-hi, trunsUited hy Beal ii. 2(>1. A reign of 
r»() years is assigned to Slladitya hy the (diinese pilgrim. This 
is almost iin])ossible in tlie ease of Siladitya son ot Yasodharmaii, 
hut will suit; Yasodharman himself, who can be hotter identified 
with the Chinese pilgrim’s Siliiditya. 
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diiTereiit from tlie brother-in-law of Prabhakaruvardhaiui. 
Nothing more is heard of him in the kingdom of WevStei'ii 
Malava. Af. any rate. Dhiaivabhatta, a nephew of J^Tla- 
ditya., and King of Valabhi, was a sulxn’dinate king and 
attended Harsha’s assemblies at Kannaiij and Allahabad 
in 643 A.D. Thus in Western Mrdava there was no king 
who could assume the title of Vikramaditya. in 638 A. I).'^ 
Let us now turn to the kingdom of Eastern Malava 
with its capital at Ujjain. Aftei* the breakuj) of the 
Magadha Empire, the later (Juptas are known to have 
ruled over Eastern Mfilava.” 'I’hey probably kept quiev 
during the reign of V'asodharman. But after his death, 
they began to raise their head. I'liey must have thus 
come into conflii-t with Prabhakaravardharui who seems 
to have inflicted defeat and a humiliating treaty on them. 
By the teinis of this treaty, two princes named Kumara- 
gupta and Madhavagupta were sui’rendered by the Gupta 
King of Eastein Malava as hostages and they were 


A word iiiiiy be stiid with rej^urd to tlu> cause of enmity bet- 
ween Fraldirdiiiravardliaiia and bis luother-in-law Sllallitya. 
Fral)I)fikaravai(lliana’s matrimonial alliance witli Y'a.sodliarmau 
must have jrivcu a stimulus to the former’s ambition, to wliicb tlic 
latter’s dcaitli must have sci-ved as a fillip. Prabbakaravardliana 
waj'i'd a war aj^ainst flic Huns ami was pndiablv successful to a 
certain extent; that is why Hana describes him as ‘ a lion to the 

•leer in the form of Huns ’ eh. IV 1). ia2). Tie also 


loujrht atid vampiished the Kings of Sind, Gaudhai'a, Gurjar and 
Jiilta g^^srarn^r nrrtiiTuf«tqm=’ii^q^qi«^r ^iTaqrzqqR^?; 


Gp. ril.). S>Tlri(lityfi cguIcI lujt lodk with pquanimily on tin* 
nrowino- power- and pj-esti«-e of rralilifikarvanlliana. Ars 
he himself eonld iiot oITtM- eifeelive resislaiu*e alone, he reversed 
ihe aiili-FInn policy of liis hither Yasodhannaii and (*u]tivati‘(l 
irieiidly alliance Avith ihe foreigners. Ilis jM-o-Uun tendmicy 
is shown hy the name Hhandi — a Ifnnic name — wliieli he j^ave to 
his son. This is further proved hy the I'aet that he was n‘stored 
to his throne hy a llnii Kin^^ Pravarasmia IT of Kashmir. The 
pnrsiiit of a pro-Hun policy hy Siladitya would eNplain, in iny 
o|)inioi;i, the eanse of estran^>:einent between him and liis lirotlier- 
in-law Prahhakaravardhana. 


llama Shankar I'ripathi ; Karly Position of llai-sa, Malaviya 
Pommemoral ion Volume, p. 265. 
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appointed to attend upon the sons of Prnbhiikaravardhana. . 
This trend of events is indicated by the following passage 
froju the Hanhachanta of Bana 

in5i5RT5rgg> 

“ T (Prabhakai’avardhana) have appointed these two 
princes, the brothers Kumaragnpta and Mfidhavagupta, 
sons of tile King of Malava, who have been tested, who 
are [lure, modest, spirited and goodlooking, to attend 
upon you.” 

Botli the princes are then brought in. I'lie scene iif 
their entrance is thus described bv Bana : — 

TIT TTTTSPPg: I 

?r?T^w^5r^JTt !FTT^^^ Wfg: i 

— Ch. IV, p. 155. 

“ Having entered, they saluted from afar, — their four 
limbs and head touching the ground. They took their 
seats in a proper place indicated by a. kindly glance from 
the king. After a short Avhile, the king gave them in- 
sti'intions, ‘ Fi’om to-day, you should both attend on the 
princes.' ‘ As Your Majesty commands,' they said, and 
rising saluted P.ajyavardhana and Harsha, with their 
crowns .swinging on the ground . . . From that day . . . 
they both became constant eompauions of the jirinces.” 

From this desciiption of Bana, it is clear that 
Prahhakaravardhana must have subdued the Gupta King 
of Mfilava, who was compelled to surrender his two .sons 
to serve as attendants on the princes. But the spirit of 
the Malava king was not broken. When Prabhakara- 
vardhana fell seriously ill, the Gupta king of Malava 
attacked Kannauj, seized and slew Grahavarman, son-in- 
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law of Prabhiikaravardhana and imprisoned his daughter 
Rajyasri. Bana's wordvS may again he quoted : — 

c^TTpSTtf: I 

scrsqsri: ^kRir ^?2Tf.5% 

^RBit Rf^tiT I f%5r?STrt *r«iT ?nvR 

gS^ffriRUTTr g5r*nf%»iftT«Tr?r i irg; i 

'— Ch. VI, p. 204. 

‘ Your Majesty ... on the very day on which the rumour 
that the king is dead sjiread about, IT. M. (Jrahavarman 
was cut «)ff from the world of the living along with his 
nohle deeds hy the wicked king of Malava. I’he princess 
Rajyasri with her feet kissed hy a pair of black iron 
fetters was thrown in the prison at Kanyakuhja, confined 
like a. common brigand’s wife. It is also said that ttie 
wicked king is about to invade this land as well, as he is 
desirous of seizing it and he imagines the army to be 
without a leader at the moment. 'Fhis is what 1 have to 
report. The matter now rests with your majesty.’ ” 

On hearing the re])ort of this <lreadful calamity, 
Kfijyavard liana immediately mai'ched against the king of 
Mrdava and took a. terrible revenge. The king of Mfdava 
was probably slain as nothing further is heard of him. 
His kingdom seems to have been annexed. His treasury 
and oilier ])arapharnalia were forfeited. Althougli 
Rajyavardhana routed the Malava army without any 
difliculty he was treacherously slain by the king of 
Oauda, an ally of the Malava. king. But the death of 
liajyavardhana did not make any difference as far as 
Malava. was concerned. Harsha later on received all the 
wealth of the M.alava King through Bhandi, who follow- 
ed Riajyavardhana against Malava. Bana states: — 

^nflT —Oh. VIT, p. 252. 

“ Once he (Harsha) heard from messengers that Bhandi 
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who had arrived and brought with him all the wealth of 
the Mtilava King, acquired, through the strength of 
arms, by Rajyavardhana — was encjimped not far off.” 

On the following day Ilarsha inspected the treasures 
brought by Bhandi. Among other things, there were 
(I) thousands of elephants (2) 

horses as .swift as antelopes (3) wonderful 

ornaments (4) pearl necklaces cimq; ITTH, 

(5) yaktail chowries (6) a white umbrella 

?%«TmT5rq; (7) beautiful women (8) royal 

7 >ara}jhernalia like lion-thrones, couches, efx., 

(9) all the followers of the 
Malava King with their feet restrained with iron fetters, 
(70) a7id chests of treasui'e laden with heaps of precious 
stones with their numbers recorded on documents 

p. 254. ' ° 

Having inspected the booty. King Harsha ordered his 
officers to take diarge of the property according to their 
l■esf)ective functions. 

?iRT^q^f?TqT5f: ! 

This sliows that the Malava King was completely 
crushed. Bana nowhere mentions the name of the 
Malava King but states that he was a Gupta; 

^ f ?i«T§r 

^T'TRerr?^ srf^r’ I 
-Ch. vn. p. 253. 

“ He spoke again, ‘ Sire, when H. M. Rajyavardhana 
had attained the state of the celestial, and Kusasthala (/'.c., 
Kannauj) was captured by a person named Gupta, Queen 
Rajyasrt escaped from imprisonment and entered, with 
her retinue, the Vindhya forest.’ ” Barra pi’obably felt too 
great a contempt for the Malava King to mention his 
name. But his name has been recorded in the Madhuban 
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Copper Plate inscription’" of Harsha in tlie following 
verse : — 

?rif ^nrctr: i 
wgiTt srsn^ fsra 

srnn^f^srrwfinT^r^ w. ii 

Ry whom, all kings like Devagupta and others were 
vanquished with downcast faces in battle, like wicked 
horses with a stroke of whip, who after uprooting ids 
enemies, (*onquering the earth and doing what was agree- 
able to his subjects, gave up his life in the mansion of his 
foe, through adherence to truth." 

Rajyavardha.na engaged, during bis iite, in twM 
battles only. In early youth he was sent tiy his father 
against the Huns. This is described by Rana in the 
following words : — 

I — Ch. V, p. lC)t». 

“ Now once ufion a time, the king summoned Hajya- 
vardhana who wore an armour and sent him to the North 
to slay the Hunas as a lion sends his whelp to kill deer, 
lie was followed by a great force and alteiuieii upon by 
experienced counsellors and devoted great feudal baroiH." 

Immediately after his return from the campaign of 
the North, Kajya vardhana had to marcii on a punitive 
expedition against the King of Mfilava. Soon after his 
conquest of Mrilava, he was treacherously killed by the 
Cauda King. 8o Devagupta, mentioned in the Madhu- 
ban copper plate as having been vanquished by Riijya- 
vardhana must be the King of Miilava. After the 
absolute victory of Rajyavanlhana. the whole army and 
treasure of the Miilava King was forfeited to Harsha. 


Ep. Tiul. V«.l. 1, ]>. 7; 
K. 
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'I’lic line of I’ulers of Eastern Ivirilava eanie to an end about 
{jOb A.I). When Hiuen Tsaiig visited Eastern Malava 
in t'41 A.D., the state was then a.dniinistered by Urahinana 
officers of Harsha. Thus there (.‘oiild he no Vikrainaditya 
in Eastern Malava in 638 A. J). 

If we accept the statement of Ilai’isvamin as recorded 
in the verse (pioted a,lK)ve, we are conf?‘onted with a 
dilemma. We are asked to believe in the existence of a 
Vikramaditya in Mfdava in 638 A.D. which as detailed 
ah'Ove is out of (jnestion. The ordy solution of the difli- 
i-ulty is to emend the text of the verse so as to make 
riarisvamin a contem})orary of Yasodharman, wlio can 
he the only pei’son to he a])propriate]y identified with the 
patron of the commentatf)r of the Safa pat hu Hrahmana. 
If flai-isvamin composed his commentary in 538 A.D., 
then 8kan(lasva,min, his teacher, can be assigned with 
justice to the end of the Sth century or the beginning of 
the 6th <‘entury A.J)." 

” 'riic (ii'i}>'inal s«iurc(*s of iiifoi'itinlion for (he liisior\ of tlii.s 
period are llie follo\vin,t>- : — 

(1) Haiia, /lar.sliiirli))riltt Ski. iexi Itomba.v,’ 1892. Tliere is 

a staiiilard Kiifilisli Iraaslaiioa by K. .6. t’oxvell and 
J‘\ W. 'riionias, London, 1897, altlnniob f liavt^ 
jfiven niy own (ran.slai ion 1liroa}>’liou( , as (lie former 
in ])lae(‘s is nol (fuite liti'ral. 

(2) Kalliana. KOjul'iniiifilui, Ski. Iexi edited l)y M.. A. 

Stein, Itonibay 1892. 11 was franslatial iiiio En^Iisli 

by llu- Editor of tin* Skt. text and pid)lisb»“d in 2 
N'ols., Westminister, 1990. 

(>■{) lliuen-'rsaii}''. Si-i/ii-l-i, traiislaleil into EiiffHsb by Ileal. 

(4) 'I'lie iladbnban (.'opper Elate of ITarsba, Ep. Ind., 

Vol. I and Yll, tin* llanskbera ('opper 3’late of 
TTarsba. Ep. Ind.. VAd. IV ; (be Aiimlo inscription 
ol' .Pnlikcsin, Up. Incl., Vol. VI, p. 1; and inscrip- 
tions Nos. 'io, 42, and 52 in Klc(4’s Corjjtfs ///- 
fieri ptitniinn f ndirnnrm ^ Vol. IV. 

(5) The original sources havt‘ heen utilised by (//) A. V. 

I?udolt' Ifocnilc, Some Prohlvtns of .\nvienf Indian 
flisiorit. d.R.A.R., 1908, pp. 545—570, {b) V. A. 
Sniitli, The Early History of India, Oxford, 1924, 
(r) Radbakuniiid Mookerfi, Harsha, Oxford, 1920, 
(d) Rama Sluinkar Tripatlii, Early Position oj Ihtrsa, 
Alula viva (knnnicniorntioii Vol., pp, 201 — 270. 



I’ARlASMAll’ADA AND ATMAN EP ADA 


Irach .1. S. Tarai’orewai.a, H.A., I’li.D., 
Principal, M. F. Cama Athoniaii lii.slitiilc, Aiulhcri. 

Ill Die unci cut I.E. languages the veihul con iugali;)ii is 
clearly distiiiguishahle into two main groups known t<) 
Sanskrit gi'aiiunarians as Paraxmai pada and Aimaiicpadit 
and to the western scholars as the Active and the Middle 
Voice respei'tively. With all the connotations inifilied 
from our English Grammar the tei'in “ voice seems 
rather misleading, whereas the Sanskrit term.s are (piite 
clear and the meaning, too, is tlelined by these names 
(juite exactly. M'he distiiii'tion between the two is rather 
subtle. Pa rofimai puda is “ the pada tor aiiotlier. 
When the action done is reflected back upon some one 
other than the doer thereof, the verb should be pa rasniai- 
pada. When it is reflected back upon the doer himself, 
then the verb is in the dtmanc pada . — " the pada tor one- 
self.'’ ’I'hese are the basic senses of the.se two forms, and 
in older forms of the T.E. languages we see the distinction 
between the two strictly observed. In many cases the 
pada is determined by the very meaning of the root, it- 
self ; thus (‘ to sport ’). (‘ to gain ’), 

(‘ to extend ') (‘ to be master ’) are obviously 

dtmanepada: so also ^ (‘to die ’) and ^ (‘to fly ’). In 
Latin the so-called “ deponent verbs ” are relics of an 
dtMam’pada conjugation. These are defined in laitin 
grammars as “ verbs with pa.ssive personal endings and 
a reflexive or active meaning.” Such are morior (‘ to 
die ’), querror (‘ to complain ’). patior (‘ to sulTer potior 
(‘ to be master of ’), rnlror (‘ to wonder ’). etc. The 
dtmanepnda endings are preserved in the Latin passive 
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idone and so the original true nt-mmiepada verbs that have 
survived in the language have been classified as these 
irregtdar “ deponents.”' in Greek this distinction be- 
tween the two jmdaa is very carefully observed in the 
earlier writings and even in the later period the active 
and the middle senses are clearly indicated in Greek.- 
In the Avesta, too, the distinction between paruftmaipada 
and atmanrpada is very clear and in the metrical poT'tion 
at least (/.c., in the (iadil-i and in the has been care- 

fully observed. 

An extended use of the atmanrpada is when there is 
some advantage accruing to the doer of the action. A 
good example is the root (‘ to worship ’) and its 
|)rcsent })articiple ?l5rflrT?r, Avhich are found in all stages 
of the Sanskrit language, fnstances of the use of tliis 
root in the parasmaipada are also common in the Vedas. 
Another noteworthy instance of this sort of “ dtmaiK'pada 
of advantage ” is from the Bhaqamd-Glta (xvi. 18) — 

Here the root to kill ’), 
usually parasmaipada, has been used deliberately in the 
atmanrpada in order to imply the advantage that would 
acenie by the slaying of the enemy." (‘ to rule ’), f 
{' to choose, Av. r,tr,>} are also dtmanrpada for the 
same reason, rlz., that some advantage accrues to the doer 
of the action. 

In the passive voice the verb is always dtmanrpnda 
in all the I.E. languages which have preserved the double 
set of endings. This is but natural, for even if the verb 
is originally parsmai pada (/.c., the ac^tion is reflected back 
upon the object of the verb), in the passive construction 

' (iciirffc .M. .1 l.atni (rrn m ninr, SSTlif). 798 nuiI 148(> 

- Sw I'liuir, lloiiifiir (IreA, S lO-iT-lUOS. 

Il (‘.Minot 1)(> contcixU'iI t]i;il (In* cf imiiii’/tti'fti lias Imv.'Ii iisial tor 
•iicti-ical l■('as()ns, liccaiisi' it i.s iMiually easy to have 
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llie object becomes the graniinijtical subject of the verb 
and hence necessarily demands (Umancpadn endings. 

The main idea of the dt.m<in(‘ pada seems to l)e to 
ejuphasise the doer of the action, and hence that j)art of 
the finite form which implies the doei- is emphasised or 
stressed. In other words, in the dtmam'pdda, the ending 
( ) gets the ac'cent. If we compare some of the 
puraHviaipada endings with the cwresponding fitmaiu'- 
pdda ones, we find the latter have the fuller or the stronger 
grade. Thus -ftr an.l aiul {(ia^C .\v. -a and 

(Av. -mo) and (Av. - mnidt'), 
and in Greek -/•< mikI -e<M. n jind -ni-itf,, ;ip,| /ijn (-.f,,,/-,,) p(,.. 


The so-called 


strong ” and “ weak ” bases in cjertain of 


the Sanskrit (conjugations in the Present system depend 
upon this fact. The dilTerence between and 

is just this that in the latter the actor is emphasised and 


hence the acc'ent falling on the ending gives ns the strong 
form -W. 




HEMANTASl«lliAU AND AHOBATRE 
(Pan. 11. 4. 28) 


Dr. P.Thieme, 

I nhf'rHty of liirsthm. 


The Veda knows six seasons of the year : (fni<md/i 
‘ Sinniner,’ rarsfini (or rar.^nh) ‘ rains,’ ‘ iardil, ‘ aiituuin,’ 
hemantdh ‘ winter,’ Hfirdh ‘ early spring ’ and msantdh 
‘ spring ’ (A.V. xii. 1. 36). Sometimes their number is 
only five, hemanta and slHm being taken as one : jmnmr- 
taro hcmantasiHrai/oh mmdsenn. Ait. Br. T. 1. In this 
ease, the name of the fifth season is hernanfasisirdu (T.S. 1. 
6. 2. 3;IV. 3. 3. 2;V.S. X. H;K.S. XXXIX. 7. :M. S. II. 


7. 20). 

According to Panini II. 4. 28, kemantas-mrdr alio- 
rat re cn cchandasi, this form is used in the Veda {ehan- 
dasi), from which we must infer that he did not recognize 
it as a correct form in his own language (hhasd). Panini 
did not say krmnnta.^}Hraii, although it is to l)e found in 
later writers again (cp. BH., Raj. Tar. IV. 401). He 

must have said either knnmitaMHre in the dual, or 

which is mure likely — hrmantasisiram in the singular. 
He knew sl.Hra as a neuter and therefore was of opinion 
that in Vedic lii'mantasiJirau the gendei* of the first mem- 
ber of the compound prevailed. As the Krisfika remarks, 
his rule is a pararaJ/ingapardda/j , the word pnrrarat being 
in force from Pan. II. 4. 27. 

Now .S7.S7/Y/ is masculine in AV. VI. 55. 2, XII. 1. 
3(* and in {5B. II. 1 . 3. 1, etc. fl. W'ackernagel in his 
Altindische Gramviatik has therefore not accepted 
Pan ini’s teaching (II. 1. §15a, note). And apparently 
he is right : hemanta fiHraa is formed of heniantd- m. i 
sUlra- m. But his statement that AiMra is a neute?-'only 
in classical banskrit is not quite accurate. There was jj 

4i.'» 
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reason for to teac-li hcmantoMAirau the way he did. 

In tlie Black Yajiirveda. with which he was very familiar, 
as we know from L. V. Schroeder’s editions of the MS. and 
the KS.,' Hy'ira is a. neuter. It occurs as such in MS. 
IV. t). J8 siMram pialisth-'iimvi {;yajuh)\ K.S. VIII, 1, 6; 
MS. I. 8. 2 dtim sisirum usrjyafa tdsmdfl etdd rtfm m 
d.sdntam krilrdm; KS. VI. 2, XXXIV. S) {brdhmana)\ and 
in a /T quotetl by Yaska, Nir. I. 10, sisiram jirandya 
kdm.- Yet the dvandva is formed in all the Saihhitas 
alike ; /ii'mavta-sisirau (cf. passages given above). 

''i'he second part of Panini's rule ‘ aliordtrt' ' is really 
an ex(‘cption t?) the following prescription, according to 
which, rfitni- in the end of a dvandva or tatpurusa (cf. 
11. 4. 2t}) takes masculine endings. Ahordtri' (since AV) 
and its plural alwmtrdni (since RV X. lUO. 2) are cur- 
rent Vedic forms. Again we must infer from Panini's 
rule that he did not know or recognise these forms in his 
own language, though they may occur in later writers (cf. 
RR. Pancatautra, 1. v. 829, fihordlrdtil). 

But he knew ahorutra as a word of the spoken langu- 
age. Although he omits to teach the form in which 
nkan appears hefore w/m (cp. vfirt. 1. on Pan Vf II. 2. ;:8), 
he has taught rdtra for rdtri aftei’ ahah in V. 4. 87 and 
makes use of the stem in his work several times: II. 1. 
45 kteudhomt rdniyardk, HI. 8. 137 kdlanhhn(j(‘ 

fioj at rdmlm , VI. 2. 88 pa ri praf y iipd/m rarjyamdndho- 
fdft‘drayar(><u. 

None of these passages is characteristic as to the 
gender. But since Punini c.xplicitly conhnes the neuter 
gender of the ilvandva to the Veda, there can be no doubt 

’ ( 1. purticul'irl V Ij. V. iSclir.<)«Mh'r's MS.. xiv ft’, soul 

z. M. (j. .\xxnr, p. Hit tv. 

■- .\<>U‘ llif ;iri-eiif si.Hnnu in all lln* acfo'iUnatt'd pas.siijyes, 
AIS. 1. 8. 2, IV. 9. 18, Xir. I. 1(1. l^isli-niii coiTi-'spoiuls (o iisinih 
as rttksuh n. lo rnkxdh in., hdraiitnH n. ‘ act ’ to hii'uijd ‘ active ’ 
(cf. .Maciloncll, V«>clic tifaniinar, §80). 
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that he used ahoralni as a rnaseuliiie. iti acoordanee with 
his ride JI. 4. 21). 

Ahomtra as a inaseuline otvurs in Patanjali’s Maha- 
hhasya in the sin<>[ular : Patanjali on vart. on Pan. VTIT. 
2. (18 and on I*an. TV. 2. 4. where he define!^ Paid id's ride 
nalii^nt rf‘U(i ynhtah knluh (IV. 2. iJ) in the following way 
kah pitiuih kdio naksat rt'ijn ahnrntruh. 

'I’he plural nhnmtmh is easier ti’aeed. It occurs, for 
example, in mfinfftts- given in younger V^edic texts: Stl. 
III. lo. 5 ffkordtrds- ra ftamdkijfllj.. P. A. X. 1. 2 olio- 
rntros rn surrasuh: VS. XXVri. 45, SB.'Viri. 1. 4. 8, 
have filiordt/dy tc ka/pfinidm instead of KS. XXX X.. (i. 
TA. TV. It). 1, ahordtrd'ni te kdlpantam (ep. Hloomfield's 
('oncordance). Furthermore we read in AV. TV. 35. 4 

Yds7nf(v m/im mrmitds trithsddai-ah mmrntsaro 
ydsnmn nirmito dnddn^nrah. 

ahordtrfi' ydm pariydnto ufiyiU tevaiidane.rtd,fitai'dni 
rnrhyiim . 

I’anird’s explanation for the gender of ahorutre, aho- 
rdlidii} holds good. Other examples for dvandva-com- 
])onnds in the dual taking the gender of the first member 
are tisniradaran (Piin. IT. 4. 27) and Vedic nkthnrkii n., 
nkf kamaddni, iiksurdMii , diksdtapdsl (Wackernagel, op. 
rid . Vm). 

A/iordlralj on the other hand presents dilficulties. A 
ilvandva in the singular is regidaiTy a neuter. As we 
have asroradaram besides dscnradnran (Pan. II. 4. 12) 
or classical rar.ylsfifadam for Vedic rarm.iarddfm, classi- 
cal sud rd ryam for Vedic .iudrdfyd'u (Wackernagel, op. 
fit., $(il)'‘), we expect for Vedic ahorutre. And 

wc are not to be quite disappointed, for we find actually 
ahordtrnm in Manava Dharma^^astra 1. (14, where it is 

Wliatpvcr may bo tlip of tlio Jbi(l*ipiitlia. pnr/tfftnto 

shows cloai’ly oaoii^li that dhtnultnl is saioih.i form foi* ahonlf rah 
ami not a umiliM* ]>hn*al in ii, 

R sr, 
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defined as consisting of 30 inuhfirtas, i.e.. as the solar 
day. In F. 65 we meet with ahora t re— hxxt it does not 
meaT) ‘ day and night ’ as in the Veda, it is the dual of 
ahoratram signifying ‘ two (kinds of) solar days,’ namely 
the human and the divine day : ahordtre ribhajate snryo 
mdmimdmmke . 

The form considered c«rre(t by Panini (II. 4. 29) and 
used by Patanjali, riz., ahordtrah, is obviously later than 
ahordtrdh and fashioned on this plural. First, nlio- 
rdtrah seems to have replaced ahordtrdni. What was the 
reason 

I think we may guess it from the quoted AV. pas- 
sages. Here the days {ahordtrdh, m.) ai-e named togethei* 
with the year (mmmtftarah, m.) and the months {mdmh, 
m.). Other parts of the year often mentioned together 
with the Jiionths and days are the seasons {rtaruh, m.) and 
the half-months (ardhamdsdh, m.). They are all mascu- 
line and have apparently drawn ahordtrdni into their 
analogy. A hordtrdh means the full solar days, each 
consisting of day and night; they are the smallest of the 
regularly and continually repeating parts of the year. 
Later on ahordtrdh must have caused the foianation of a 
singular ahordtrah. Hut the process doe.s not seem to 
have finishe<l with this. 

The parts of the full day — t he ahordtrdrayardh (P-an. 
II. 1 . 45, VI. 2. parrardtra, aparardtra., pdrrdhnd. 
apardhna, madhi/dhna, etc., and the time-units dryaha 
‘ time of two days,’ etc.,"' which appear in Vedic texts only 
in certain adverbial case^^ as purrdhne, .'idydhndt (Waeker- 


Acconliiiff to tlu* vaitika of the SifldliaiifakauiinKlT “ Smh- 
kliiia-fiurrttih rafrnih klltiam," drlnlfrii, frlnllrti, etc., f(»im an 
I’XC’ejdion. Bat tlio Kasiku ha.s dvitnlruh, etc. In Ptihinjuli (on 
vart. I on l’a.n. J. 4. 4S) only trirnfro occurs, and thi.'< only onc»‘. 
and in the; iic«*u.<«ative, so that a decision is init ])o.ssihlc. In 
Bltasya II. p. 1. 2. f. hihxnil-nltrnli , /tin'iroilti.itirnfNjh, we 

find flic nia.sculinc used. 
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iiagel. Of), cit. are all masculine. Wackernagel 

says ‘ for mikmnvn I'ea.sou ' (I5c), but I think we cannot 
be very wrong, if we believe that they have followed 
ahorCUrak as ahorntrah has followed masnh, (•tc. The 
result was that Panini could teach : {dcdiid ratai pit nisayoli 
II. 4. liO) rdtiTfliKuhtlh pumi<i IT. 4. 30. He has, however, 
to be censured : (‘lassical sudindha, Vedic pmujdhd. arc 
tu^uters, as remarks vart. I on Pan. 11. 4. 30 and so is 
hhadrdhd. AV. VI. l:iJ8. Iff. As these words did not 
designate days in their strictly temporal aspect. i.<\, as 
units of lime, they Avere removed from the influence of 
(ihordt lah . etc. 




O'n’OHOKOUKHA 


Profhssor F. W. Thomas, 
liadrn Professor of Snoskrit, V nlrrrsif y of (Krford. 

Thevo is nothing new to Im* said eoneerning the Pt- 
tarakurns. Tlio allusions to this people in Sanskrit 
literature were (piite snlheiently examined long ago hy 
laissen in an artic-le published in the Zn'tsr/trift fiir dir 
Knndr drs Morf/rrila/idrs (II, pp. (52 sc|tj.) and in his 
Ivdischr Allrrthumsknnde (1847) 1. pp. 511 sqq.. 84(5 sqq. 

( — 18(51, I, pp. (il2-:i, 1018). The early referenees were 
also examined by Muir in his Sovskrit Tr.rts, Vol. IT, 
pp. ;5;i2 sqq., and sununaries of the information are given 
in Zimmer's AJtindischrs Lrhrv, pp. 101-2, and by Profes- 
sor Herriedale Keith in the Vrdic Indr.r (I, ]). 84) and in 
the ('(imitridyr History of India (1, pp. 1.18-9, 121). A 
real country being clearly (.'ou tern plated in the earliest 
nolice.s {Ailarryct-Hrahmana, VTll. 14 and 28), which 
speak of the peof)le as yarrna H iinacanUiiu , ‘ beyond the 
Himalaya,’ these authorities ai'e inclined to identify their 
country with Kashmir. 

1'he Pali V inaya-pipika (Mahavagga., I, 19, Para- 
jika. I. 2) mentions the Uttara-Kuru country, with its 
Anoiatta-daha ( = Sauskrit Aruiratayla-hrada), as a 
region which coiu-eivably might be visited. Tiut generally 
in the later literature the two appeal* only in connection 
with the schematistic geographical system wdiich places 
the Httara-Kurus, as the northern continent, to the north 
of Himavat and south of (jandhamadana. Ooneerniiig 
this geographical .system, which in its main features was 
common to Brahmauical, Jaiiia, and Buddhist Ijeliefs and 
which rules exclusively in the l^urauic and later (includ- 
ing 'J’ibetan. etc.) literature, it is sufTu-ient to refer to 

421 
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Professor Kirfol’s Kot>mo(jmj>hir <hr indt^r (see Index). 
According to this system the Anavatapta lake is identified 
with M (iHKxti-sii ro- I'll ra ; atid from its northern side issues 
the rive)' Sita or t^ita, which flows out into the north- 
eastei'ii ocean. The identificativon of this )‘iver, which is 
named in the Miihri-lihiiruta (set> Sorensen’s Index), with 
the Tai’im of Chinese Tnrkeslan (including, no doidtt, its 
afllne))! , the Zai'afshan or Yarkand river), appeat’s very 
plainly in llnijin-tsang’s iiccounl (see Beal, linddhist 
Records of t hr H'rsfrni. World, I, pp. 12-3 and notes, and 
8teiTi. A/iciriif Khotan, pp. 27, 35). This may. however, 
not have been the original association, since the name of 
the I'iver Avas attached at one j)eriod to the daxartes, or 
Syr-dai-ya, which still i-etains it (J.li.A.S. 190(i. p. 202). 
The ISTta (in Ktesias Sidr. in the latei' Ui-eek writers 
Hiliiis oi- Sillifs) was si legendaiy stream, having light 
water whei’eon all objects (accoriling to the M ahii-Tihurntn , 
XJ l. H2, 3095), even boats) I'efustnl to float. I'he paradis- 
iacal conception of the Uttai'a-Kin'ii realm, including sis 
one notable feature a marked freedoni of women, is vividly 
expounded in the Mitlw-Hliilrotit (VI, H, XIII. 57), and 
the Rdvulyunn (IV, 44, 81 sejq.). 

Concerning Ptolemy’s ( Htorokorrha{s) mountain (and 
city) and (Htorokorrhul people also uesii’ly all that is neces- 
■saiy hsis been stated by Csissen (loc. cit.) and Vivien dc 
Saint-Mai’tin {I'diidc siir hi (Iroijrajihir (irrcqnr rt Latirir 
dr I'lndr, pp. 425 sqcj.) and repi’odiiced by McCi’indle in 
the notes to his ti'anslation of Ptolemy, pp. 298 sqq. It 
is pointed ont that Ptolemy in his account (VI. 16) of 
Serike records the Ottorokorrhai as a real people settled 
in the .south of Chinese Tui-kestan. along the Heraodos 
and the I4iine.se mountains, and that for their town 
Ottorokoi'i'ha he gives accoi'ding to his .'■'ystem a definite 
longitude and latitude, which locates them between 
Khotan on the west and Thogai-a (in Kan-su) on the east. 
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Moreover, he places in the mountains of the Ottorokorrha 
country one of the sources of the river Bautisos, i.e., the 
Cer*cen river. Ptolemy's date was alx)ut 180 A.D., and 
his information goes hack to alxiut 100 A.l).. being derived 
from the work {)f Marinus of Tyre, who used the reports 
of the trade-agents of a merchant Maes travelling in 
Chinese Turkestan (A. Herrmann, /)?> alt<m fipldenatma- 
sen z?nsche» (hina nud Syrim, 1910. pp. 18-19). Since, 
however, the name Ottorokon-hn is certairily the reHexion 
of the Indian I tfara-kui-v , which is many centuries older, 
it is evident, as was remarked by Vivien de Saint-Martin, 
p. 414, that among the agents or informants of Maes there 
had been an [ndian intermediarv. 

Now that more is known of the Himalayan countries 
and of (’hinese Turkestan it would no longer he absurd to 
fiuppo,se that even the Vedic Indians had received, say 
through the Bactrians or through the Dards, some vague 
i-eports of peoples in (Chinese Turkestan. But evidently it 
was in the course of a first real acquaintance with the 
country, at the time of the Buddhist propaganda in the 
first century A.l)., that fnilians found there a region to 
which they appl'ieil the old familiar designation Vttarn- 
Knru. What (urcumstance led to this identification? 
And why have we no hint of it in at least the Buddhist 
literature of later times, when the country had become 
familiarly known to pilgrims and resident communities? 
As has been observed by M. Sylvain l>evi (liul/Hm de 
I'Kcole Fraru-aise d'FJMreme-Orient. IV, pp. 558 sqq., 
V, pp. 253 sqq.), some of that literature is acquainted 
with cities and peoples in t.’hinese Turkestao and centres 
in that region. Perhaps the penchant, nowhere stronger 
than among Indians and Central -Asians, for etymologiz- 
ing names may supply an answer to these questions^ In 
the eastern part of (^'hinese Turkestan, lietween the 
Cer-cen river and Lop-nor on the north and the mountains 
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on the south. Iny the kingdom oidginiilly known to the 
Chine.se as Lou-han, whi<‘h name has been shown (Stein 
Sf'rinr/ia, pp. 415-G) to represent a form Krom or Korara, 
applied in the Kharo.stlu doouments to people of the Shan- 
shan kingdom ; the district in which lay their capital 
town Yii-ni was called K romyinn . It seems quite likely 
tliat this name, possibly in connection with some social 
feature, smdi as the relatively notable freedom of women 
in the country, may have suggested the application of 
the name Vttarn-Kura. 

Why is it. then, that no trace of such Central-Asian 
I tf (I ra-h urns transpires in the Sanskrit literature, 
whether Brahmanical or Buddhist ? Perhaps this was a 
result of increased knowledge of (.'!entral Asia, which 
must have resulted from the travels of pilgrims and traders 
during the period of Kushan rule in India and from the 
establishment of an Indian administrative system and 
language in Shan-shan itself. In the course of the second 
century A. I), the old kingdom of Lou-lan became finally 
merge<l in the enlarged state known to the (’hinese as 
Shan-shan (the name of Lou-lan, indeed was changed by 
the Chinese at an earlier djite in the first century B.C.) : 
in the Kharo.sthi documents the Korara ])eople and the 
town Krorayina appear only as elements in the enlarged 
state. Accoi’dingly the original idea of a peo])le identical 
with the legendary Cttara- Kurus juay have lapsed for 
want of a basis: just as the old fable connecting Britain 
with the Roman Brutus failed to maintain itself in the 
country known as England. 

The ceidainty (for such it is) of an Indian inter- 
mediary for one item of Ptolemy's information suggests a 
question concerning the name of the Cer-cen river, which 
he gives as Bmitisos (elsewhere it is Bautes) and which the 
Chinese give as A-nou-ta (Stein, Serindut, p. 297). Else- 
where {Acta (trirvtoHa, XIT. p. 58, XlIT, p. 44) we 
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have suggested that the (Ireek form was origin- 
ally Nahautes and identical with both the (/hiiiese 
and a name Narote occurring in the Kharostln documents 
from Chinese Turkestan. Now the same Chinese char- 
acters are used (Kosenherg, ASt.Kdy of Bmhlhhm, p. 484, 
Col. 3) to represent the name of the great Nslga-king of 
Indian mytholog3^ Sanskrit Anomttiptn, Pali Avotntta : 
and this suggests that in the native name of the river the 
etymologizing Indians had found a reflex of that old 
Naga designation. irf)on reflection indeed the thing wnll 
seem to have been inevitable, oiicc the Korai-a countiy had 
iseen identified with the realm of the Uttara-Kurus, 
avssociated from time immemorial with the Anavatapta, 
or Anotatta, lake and its Niiga divinity : that the lattci- 
was known to the ihiddhusts of Central Asia, might have 
been confidently assumed, even if he were not several times 
mentioned in the local records of Khotan. 


F. 30 




KVOIA TIOK OF THF MYTH OF AHALYA 
MAITRKYT 


DiiinKNDUA VariMA, M.A.. 

Ih'adf'r in Hindi, f ' ni rnrsif 1 / of AUoluihiid . 

Tlie earliest refereiue l:> the story <>f Alialya (Hvurs 
in the Hrahinanas' At one place in the Satapatha liriili- 
niana, Iiulra, has l)eeii given the epithet ‘ the paramour 
of Ahalya ' {A hohifnjai jorah , iii. li. 4. 18). While explain- 
ing the above epitliet, the Sjidviiii.sa llrnhmana (i. I) 
cleaj-ly says that linlra was the paramoni’ of Alialya- 
MaitreyT. A similar reference is found in the daiminTya 
Brrihnjana also (ii, 79), hut no details about, this well- 
known story have been given in any of the Braluuanas nor 
do we come across any reference tf> the cairse of (lautama 
and the deliverance from it by Rama. 

'I'he lii'st detailed version of the story of Ahalya is 
found in the Ramayaua of Vrdmiki (Balakiinda, Sai'gas 
48.49).- 'I’he story as it is related in this lirst Sanskrit 
Ivavya by Visvamitra U; Hama has been summarised 
below 

“ 'riiis asylum formerly belonged to tjiautama, aiul 
here in days of yore Uautaiua in company with Ahalyii 
carried on austerities. I’erceiving occasion, Sachl's 
Lord, assuming the form of that ascetic approached 
Ahalya. Out of tairiosity that one of pei’verse under- 
standing consented If) the propo.sals of the chief of celes- 
tials. When after the meeting, Indra was alnjut to leave 

’ Muc«l<)ni‘ll iiiL(l Kfitli : t’cilic Index, ‘ Alinlva Abtil rcyi,' 

- Jn Ills vi'l l-knowii Hindi Iniok Sl)ri lirisvi'inii Tnl.si'dn.s jl kfi 
•iTviinrluii'ita ( J{aid<ijinr. Iftjti, pji. tU-t— ID.")), Itnlui Sliiv Niindiin 
Sidlin' Iiii.s drawn attcidinn to the ndfi-i'iiri^.s In llu' story id' Aliidya 
found in tin' ]>osl-Vfdir Sanskrit litfratniv. 

Tin- siininiary is lia.scd on llu> Kiio-Usli translation of llto 
fpic h.y M. A". Dutt, ( iilciil tii, 189^!. 
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the cottage he saw (Jautania returning. Seeing the 
wicked thousand-eyed deity in the guise of an ascetic, the 
anchorite, fired with rage, said — ‘ And since assuming 
my form thou hast done this foul deed, thou shalt lose thy 
scrotum.' (Jautania cursed his wife also — ‘ For a thou- 
sand years thou shalt live here feeding upon air, without 
food, tormented with repentance and thou shalt remain in 
this hermitagi' UHseen of arii/ {adrsyil. sarmbhutandm). 
And when the son of Dasaratha, l^ilma, shall come to this 
wood, thou shalt be cleansed of thy sin and shall in thy 
own form regain my side.’ Having said this Gautama 
forsaking this hermitage, liegan to carry on penances on 
the summit of the Himavat (Sarga 4,8).’' 

In the next Sarga, after describing in detail how 
Indra was given the sci-otum of a ram by the gods, Visva- 
mitra addressed Rama — ‘ Therefore do thou enter the 
hermitage and deliver the divine Ahalya.’ “ On hearing 
this Kama along with l-aksmaua and 'Visvamitia, entei’ed 
the asylum, and they lieheld that magnificent dame flam- 
ing in ascetic energy, and incapalilc of being gazed at too 
near even by the celestials and the Asuras . . . And by 
virtue of Gautama’s word, she had been incapable of Iming 
seen by any in the three 'worlds, till the sight of Rama. 
And how the curse having come fo an end, she c-ould be 
|)crceivod by them. And the two descendants of Raghu 
then toiik hohl of her feet ; but remembering Gautama's 
words she on her part took hold of theirs. And with a 
collected mind she e.xlended unto them the rites of hospita- 
lity. Gautama, also, hap])y on his union with Ahalya, 
honored Rama, highly. And having duly received signal 
honors from the ascetic, Rama set out for Mithiha.” 

The next detailed but slightly evolved version of the 
story (K'curs in the Adhyatma Riimayana which is said to 
be a part of the Rralunrinda Piirana. Here are the rele- 
vant portions of the story as put in (he mouth of Viswa- 
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mitra in tlie Brilakanda, 8a.rga 5 of tins Kiiinayana.* 
'* There was a ^ishi named Gautama wIjo woi*shij)ped 
Hari through austerities. Uuto him Brahma gave in 
marriage his daughter Ahalya. With her that great 
ascetic lived in this A.srama. The god Indra was ever 
seeking for oyjport unity to overpower her. Once upon a 
time as Gautama hud gone out he approa('heil her in tlie 
guise of the Muni. Having visited her he fortliwith came 
out. In the meantime the Muni also retui’ned home. 
Seeing Indra coming out of his liouse <]isguised as him- 
self tlie Muni got very angry and cursed the king of gods 
thus — ‘ Attached as thou art to lust, o sinful wretch, do 
thou take thousand lustful forms.' He also cursed Ahaly.a 
o vile wretch, do thou remain in my xAsrama fixed on 
a alab of fttone {f^Udydrk . . . listhn.) meditating with a 
single heart upon the supreme Lord Kama. On the expiry 
of many thousands of years when the ausj)icious Kama,, 
the son of Dasaratha, shall visit this Asrama with his 
brother and shall ride the stone upon whit-h thou art fixed, 
thou shalt be purified fTom sin and worshippijig Kama 
with faith . . . be freed from this curse and shalt serve 
me happily as before.’ Haying so Gaiitajna went to the 
Himrilaya. Since that time Ahalya is sitting in this 
auspicious A.srama, uv.seen by all creatures subsisting 
upon air and waiting for the touch of the dust of thy feel 
After this is described the deliveiance of Ahalya which 
is followed by a long stuti of liama by Ahalya in which sh(^ 
describes the efficacy of the dust of tl»e feet of Kama and 
in which she ultimately identifies him with the ancient 
Purusa. ‘ Having thus hymned Kama, who was standing 
in front of her, having bowed and cin umambidated him, 
Ahalya went to her husband with Jtama’s perjnission.’’ 

■* The sinniDury i.s lui.sed oa (he Eiifjlish (riia.shitiaa oi: (he 
Adhyutniu Rrrnia.vjini! l).v Lahi Haij A’atli, .Mlalialuul lOl-h 
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Brief references tn the story of Ahalya are scattered 
throiij»hont tlie Sanskrit literature dealing with Bama. 
For instance Kalidfisa in tlie Kaghuvaiiisa briefly I’efers 
to tile story in two verses/* Tlie story is referred to in 
some of the Biirruias also. For instance the version found 
in the I’adnia Burana'' is similar to that found in the 
Krivya of Kalidasa/. 

llie latest evolved form of the legend of Ahalyfi occurs in 
the Kamaite literature written in the modei’ii Indo-Aryan 
languages. I’he description found in the Kama-carita- 
mrmasa (Balakanda, Bohils 242-4;{ in tlie Sabha edition) 
written liy tlosvaiiil Tulsidas (loTo A.D.) is representa- 

?r«^ifcrri'7R: 

=^1^ jfktJTcn?;: I 

II 

<3^7r, m ■'», I 

<TUR JtfRnJt: ii» s jiii 

TR^tutiT BffRiFerr Jtfrw^r i 

©N ©W 

^rrsfqr ||> ^vii 

I 

■* 1 in»i iili»l)l(‘«l to my loariuMl *-oll(‘nniu. l>j, K. ('. Clmltr)- 
j)ri(lhyriyii for ilrmviiio- my ail rut ion lowai-ds iJu* nKniiion of Ihr 
story of Alialyfi in thr Kaihasaritsannra. Tlio story OL‘i;iir8 in 
hook Jll, (’Imjilrr XVII (For En«-lisl» transliit ion sri* ‘ Tlir Ooran 
of Story ' l»y Tawnry nml I’riizrr, Vol. II, j)|). 40, 4<i). Actronl- 
in^- to tins vi'rsii>n of (hr story tin* rursr of Gaiilaina was as 
follows:— firaTKiquqrcgff ‘Harlot, 

tsikr lor !i lon<*' linn* tin* natnrr of n sloin* until ilion hrholtl Itania 
wninlc'iinii' in thr forrsi / 
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(2) Another remarkable feature of the earliest 
version of the story is that references to the curse of Gau- 
tama and the deliverance of Ahalya by Rama do not occur 
here. The story was most prol)ably modified later on by 
the devotees of Visnii U) show his greatness, particularly 
in contrast to the still ])opular Vedic god Indra. 

(3) Vrdiinki has given prominence to the misbehavi- 
our of liidi'a but Ahalya's conversion into a stone-slab on 
account of the curse of Gautama and her taking the 
original form by the touch of the dust of the feet of Rama 
ai’e not mentioned in the great epic. According to 
V^filmlki’s version she was ‘ incapable of being seen by 
any in the three worlds till the sight of Rama.' Further 
it is Rama and haksmana who first touch the feet of 
Ahalya. It is clear that the e{)ic version of the story 
belongs to a period when the efficacy of the name or the 
dust of the feet of Rama had not been established, 

(4) The version of the Adhyatma Ramayana 
represents an intermediate stage with reference to the curse 
of Gautama. More Ahalyil is not changed into a stone 
but performs penance fixed on a stone-slab and when Rslma 
touches this stone-slab with his feet she is released from the 
elTect of the curse. In this version we, fc>r the first time, 
find a long eulogy of Nilrayana who has taken the form 
of Rama. The misdemeanoui’ of Indra ami the deliverance 
by the Rama form of Visnu both occur side by side. 

(5) The modern version of the story as found in the 
Rama-carita-manasa is further modified to suit the tastes 
of a perfe<'t devotee of Rfuna. The pious- hearted Tulsi- 
das could not I'yrook the narration of the fall of Ahalya, 
even though by mistake. He merely makes a guarded 
reference to her earlier life. From Tulsidas’s point of 
view, the deliverance of the fallen lady by Rama is of 
greater significance and he consequently narrates the 
story from this jilace. The conversion of Ahalya into a 
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stone-slab and lier resuming the original form through 
touch of the feet of liama's feet have, howevei', been 
clearly mentioned l)y 'riilsidas. The praise of Rama by 
Ahalya is the most prominent portion of the stury in the 
Manasa and here the inlluence of the Adhvatma Rama- 
yana is clearly trax.eable. 

T’hns we find that (his Famous legend of Ahalya 
begins with liulra, the paramour of Ahalya, and ultimately 
merges into the greatness of Rama., the saviour of the 
fallen lady. I'he story is a fine specimoji of the gradual 
evolution of a Rralnnanic legend or allegory and its 
gradual adaptation by the devotees of Visnn to servo their 
own purpose. It has a [)eculiar importance from both 
these points of view. 


•K. ;J7 




SYNTAX OF THE DATIVE CASE TN THE R(}VEDA 

Dr. StT)DHESH\V.\R V.ARMA, M.A,, D.LtTT., 
Professor of Saiiskrii, Prince of Wnlen College, Jammv. 

Speyer in hh Vedhche nnd Sanftkrlf Synta.r (p. 13) 
points out that the 1 ndo-gei'manic dative was from tlie 
very beginning a “ To-.and-for Case.*' 

M’lio close relation ./ o o 

of the Uf^aetiie This observatioTi , although generally 

dative 1o IIjo vcmI). « .. 

correi't, is incomplete, tor it ignores an- 
other indispensable and dominating fact involved in the 
anc'ient conception of the dative — the ]>art played by the 
verb in regulating its central notion. AVe are so accus- 
tomed to such phrases as “ A box for the journey,” “ A 
book for study,” that we cannot conceive that the dative 
of the ancient Tndo-(iermanic people was dominated by 
some action on the part of an Agent, an action (in the 
widest sense, including being) referring to a person in 
most cases, but also to things. 

To consider this point let us consult the most ancient 
literary record of the Tndo-Oermanic people, viz., the 
Rgveda. Thus ‘ agndye ' the dative form of the W'ord 
(igni- (which, in certain respects, is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant word in the HgTeda) occurs 45 times in the 
Rgveda. In connection with these 45 forms not a single 
substantive occurs; with all these forms ilistinct verbs (a 
participle only in one case) have been used. 

Again, ‘ jdndya ' the dative form of the word jdna- 
occairs 30 times in the Rgveda. In connection with 26 of 
tliese dative forms distinct verbs have been used; while in 
connection with only four of these forms substantives and 
adjectives have been employed. That even these four 
substantives and adjectives are either dim verbal or predi- 
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4:?(3 

cative forms oi’ aie connected therewith will be evident 
from a notice of all these four forms whic'h T give as 
follows : — 

(1) .svm jdnayn — “ I la]) pi ness to mankind"; (Kg. 
rX, 11. :l.). Evidently here the word hharatu “may he" is 
understood and “ happiness " is virtually connected with 
th(‘ verb. 

(2) jdvdyn jihtnh (Kg. 0. 9. 2.) : “ Pleased with the 
person (ofiering praise)." 

(3) jdmdya jdstani (Kg. 1. 44. 4). 

(4) jmihjetlam- surijndiidm (Kg. 7. 104. 12) : “ (It is) 
easy for a knowing person." The last three ai’e evidently 
j)redicative forms. 

Again, take <mndhhyarn, the dative |)lnral fonn of 
asmdd-. This form occurs 04 times in the Kgveda of 
which 89 forms are distinctly connected with verbs, and 
only on live occasions is the form conne(4.ed with substan- 
tives and adjectives. That the same remark holds gofxl 
of these latter will l)e evident from a notice of these forms 
as given below : - 

(1) sdm asmdhhynm asfti (Kg. o. 47. 7): “May 
happiness be to vis." 

(2) axmdbhyaiU sntiia (/dfiiril (Kg. 9. Of). 13) : “ Soma 
(he) a guide to ns.” 

(3) (fsmdhhynrh {rorftfi) ydtavi (Kg. 1. 117. 2): 
“ Pome to our house." 

(4) axmdbhyain dpmtifild'uttifj (Kg. I. 7. (5); “Not 
disappointing ns.” 

(5) asrndhhyiith (fdtiir/t.famafi . . . ydlii (Kg. 9. 10(5. 

(5) : “ Pome, O our liest guide.” 

Exv«pt in (5) and (3) the dative though diretdly con- 
nected with substantives and adjevtives is indirectly 
dominated by the verb, 
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The above mentioned forms of the dative aT’e all 
illustrations of the dative of persons, and if remains to he 
seen whether the verb equally holds the position of a 
dominating factor of the dative of things in the Rgveda. 
l^et me meJition an example. 'I'he word ntdyt' (dative 
of ntl-, “ protection ”) oc{‘urs 83 times in the Rgveda; on 
82 occasions if is entirel.y c-onnected with verbs; it is con- 
nected with a. substantive in a single case (Rg. 9. fiO. 4). 

]5ven in the al)ove exceptional case where utnye is 
directly connected with a substantive, in the sentence 
" pdtmtm mkhihhya ntdye " (9. 60. 4.). “Come for 
protection to (your) friends,” the indirect c;)nnef;tion with 
a verb is appai’cnt. The dative in the Rgveda. then, in- 
dicates that some action is performed for a person or 
a thing. 

In this connection the ol)servation of D. B. Monro’ 
(A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, 143) is of some 
interest, “ The true dative expresses the person to or 
for whom some thing is done, or who is regarded as chiefly 
alTected or interested.” That some thing is done, or some 
one is affected , is apparent from the data of the Rgveda. 
But that the entity for which the action is done sJiould be 
necessarily a f)erson is contradicted by the material 
afforded by the Rgveda, where side by side with persons 
we find (as shown in ntdye above) abstract things e(|nally 
and cof)iously connected with vei’bal action. There are, 
then, no historical literary recrords in the Rgveda for 
Mr. Monro's view, though ethnologically his view may Iw 
.sound and may refei' to pre-historic times. 

I’hese data amply substantiate the ti’aditional view, 
upheld by ancient Indian Grammarians, and propounded 
by Panini in 1. 4. 32 {karmayd yam. abhlpraiti m sampra- 
ddnam) “ that which is intended by means of action is the 

' (luottsl by Prt)f. (Jilos in In’s Mainial of Comparative Pliib 
lofyy, .second edition, p. 323. 
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dative,” that some action is a necessary and governing ele- 
ment in the conception at least of the Rgvedic dative. 

The further observation of Speyer {Ibid., p. 13) that 
the dative of purpose and the dative of persons 
(“ Receiver ”) wei’e a later development out of the “ To- 
and-for-Case ” is merely conjectural and he does not 
addui-e facts or data to support his view. On the other 
hand, from the material given above and to follow, it 
would he evident that there is (opions evidence of both 
these so-called developed forms of the dative in all the 
chronological strata of the Rgveda. Ac‘CA>rding to Speyer, 
who follows Roth, the dative signifying the objective of 
movement, the “ Wohinca.sns,” forms an earlier stage in 
the Rgveda, {ind the dative signifying the person as a 
receiver, or the dative of purpose is a later development. 
Facts, however, sht)w that quite the rever.se is the case. 
Let us take two typical cases. Tf we take two verbs, say 
gam- to go and dd- to give, the Rgveda ought to show 
copious evidence of the dative “ Wohincasus ” and com- 
paratively scanty material for the dative of persons (the 
Receiver). Hut what are the facts? My calculation shows 
that the verb ga7n- in the Rgveda is connected with 54 
case-forms, (Uit of which only one (1. 100. 2 dgata ,‘iarm- 
tdtnyt>, “ come to the battle ”) is dative and that too 
belongs to a portion wtiich pertains to a later chronological 
stratum of the Rgveda. This is the only dative “ Wohin- 
casus ” which the verb (fam- gives to us in the later chrono- 
logical sti'ata of the Rgveda. Of the other 53 forms, 6 
are locative and 47 are acdisative. On the other hand, 
the verb dd- ‘ to give ’ in the Rgveda is connected with 115 
case-forms out of which as many as 110 are dative, and of 
cour.se signify without exception, the dative of persons. 
These data, then, amply show that the dative of pei’sons 
is neither a rare occurrence in the Rgveda nor a later 
development, for it is (opiously met with in all chrono- 
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logical strata of the ligA’eda. It is the dative " Wohiii- 
casiis ’’ which is. comparatively speaking, so rare in the 
Rgveda. 

That the verb holds a dominating position in refla- 
tion to the dative, that the dative of ])ersons is quite 
copious ill the Rgveda and the “ Wohincasns ’’ dative is 
eomjiaratively rare in onr Veda can he established froni 
another group of data which 1 give below 

1. The aec'iisative form afjnim occurs 24() limes in 
the Rgveda and is of c-ourse exclusively c«)imected with 
verbs. Of tlic^se 24(> verbs oidy imply *' to give.” I 
say imply, for even they do not directly signify “ to give.” 
'One of them plyrramtutlj. (0. 1. li.) literally means 

“ awakened,” the other (h. (50. 12) literally means 
“ fill.” The dative foian ayndye, however, as already 
indicated alxive, occurs 4*5 times in the Rgveda. and is 
exclusively connected with verbs. Of these 45 verbs as 
many as 10 mean “ to give ” and only two mean “ to go, 
How, move, etc.” So it is the dative (of persons of i.-uurse) 
and not the ac-ensative which has monopolized the verb “ to 
give,” while the “ Wohincasns ” dative oc*cnrs only 
twice. 

Another interesting facd, in this connection is the 
number of verbs meaning “ to worship ” ; as many as 10 
of these mean “ to worsliip ” and these also show another 
10 forms of the dative of persons. In fact, deducting 
three forms, two connected with the vei-b *' to go ” or “ to 
move ” and one connected with the verb meaning “ to he 
.able to,” the remaining 42 forms of ayndyc are datives of 
persons. 

2. In the same way the word jdndya which is strict- 
ly a dative of person occurs thirty times in our Veda, and 
is connected with 2(5 verbs, only two of which mean “ to 
go or move.” Another intei’esting fact in connection with 
jdndya is that as many as 10 verbs meaning “ to make ” 
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or “ create " are connected with it. This further sub- 
stantiates our view of the dominating jmsition of action 


as expressed by tlie verb in relation to (he dative case in 

the Rgveda. 




Tlie above facts will be 

clear from the 

following 

tables. 




Number and 

meaning of 

verbs conneited 

with (he 

word iKfiiim in tlic llgveda : — 



To give 

... *2 

To increase 

... 0 

'I'o |)raise 

... 40 

To urge 

... 

Tf) worship, etc. 

... 24 

4’o reveal 

... 1 

To choose 

... 12 

To send 

... 1 

To tell 

... 8 

To beaT 

... 5 

I’o call, invoke 

... 28 

To obtain 

... 1 

To beg 

... 17 

'I’o shake 

... 1 

To set, establivsh 

... 14 

To refer 

... 1 

To kindle 

... 17 

To please 

... 1 

'I’o produce 

... 00 

I'o abandon 

... 1 

'I’o know 

... 0 

To sprinkle 

... 1 

'I.\) come 

... 8 

To bring 

... 0 

To remove 

... 1 

'bo |)rotcct 

... 2 


Total . . . 

240. 


Number and 

meaning of verbs conneiled 

will) (he 

word nyndye in the Jlgveda 

- 


To speak 

... 7 

To make 

... 0 

To convey 

... 5 

To i)raise 

... 4 

To give 

... 10 

To worship 

... 10 

To go 

... 2 

'bo be able to 

... 1 


Total ... 

45. 
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Number and meanings of 
word jdiuiya in the Rgveda : — 

v'erbs connected 

with the 

To speak 

... 1 

To bring 

... 5 

To give 

... 5 

To shine 

... 1 

'I’o make 

... 10 

I’o fill 

... 2 

To go 

... 2 




Total ... ... 20 


Sul Kst an lives (nlrendy men- 
tioned) ... ... 4 

(jRANO Totat. ... 30 


From the results established in the above diseussion it 
will not be surprising to ncite tlie strikijig feature of the 
dative ease in the Rgveda. the vast variety 
Mr'*'veibr\isc.i"*iu verbs used in connection with it. 

(hUvr'*'" Almost every shade of Jiieaning represent- 

ed by the verb can be traced in relation to 
the Rgvedic dative. For arrangement's sake 1 shall 
classify verbs into four divisions, riz., verbs signifying 
(a) (.'Ommunh'ation (in the widest sense), {h) Feeling, 
(c) Action, {(I) Movement. 

A. Commnnication. 

Verbs meaning “ to give, to speak, to beg, to report, 
to open, to reveal, to bi'ing, to carry, to send, c/r.” will 
come under this heading. It will be noted that by them 
is intended a. sort of contact or approachinent between one 
entity (a person or a thing) and another expressed by the 
dative, generally a person. 

(1) To give - 

It is the use of this verb to which the dative in Latin 
and in Sanskrit {mmpindana) owes its name. -And .al- 
though ancient Indian Grammarians in general hold the 
F. 
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essence of the dntive to he an “ intendec] object " (animate 
or inanimate), there have been Indian authorities acc;ord- 
ing to whom the Dative essentially signifies “ to give.’' 
This was the opinion of the vrttikiira of Panini (as men- 
tioned by Rhattoji Dlkshita in his Babdakaustubha, 
p. 0:14), hut tlie opinion was lejected by Patanjali who 
urged that iu a sentence as kJuitjdlkiypfulhyuijah /asnia! 
capetiim t/nddfi, “ The angry teacher gives him a slap on 
the face,” we cannot reasonably assume that an actual 
giving is meant, and yet tlie dative {tnsmni) is used 
here. The material ofTercid by tlie Rgveda shows that 
although this use of the dative, as e.stablished above, 
belongs to the very oldest chronological strata of 
the Rgveda, it is by no means the decisively pre- 
dominant meaning. Other verbs, as “ to wi>rship, 
praise, eic.’’ et|ually hold their own against this 
use in the Rgveda. TJie name dative oj‘ xampvadi'nui was 
only symbolic or representative and did not cover the full 
import of the case. Of the various examples of the dative 
used in connection with the verb d<~{- “ to give,” a couple 
of examples will suffice here : - 

(a) snnmn asmdbhyam fitdye rdrnno mitt 6 {(t)ryamd. 
yacchatu. — Rg. X. 126. 7. 

“ May Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman give ns hapjiiness 
for (our) protection.” 

Note the imper.sonal dative {utdye) in the sense of 
purpose and the dative of person (asfndh/ryam) in the same 
sentence. 

(/;) yds tubhyam agnr {a)mrfdy(( ddsal. — 4. 2. 9. 

“ He, 0 Agni, who oilers Thee, the Immortal One.” 

(2) To give up, abajidon : — 

(«) aynm agni rabhUastdye no nd pdird dat. — 5. :i. 12. 
“ May not this Agni abandon us to the (false) accuser,” 
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{!>) wa no {o)fjve {a)rasi jo {n){ilifti/a. — 1. 1S5). ;■>. 

“ Do Jiot, 0 Agui. cib.aiilon us to evil.” 

(3) To suhiect or tiring under subjection : 

(«) uia no nhh‘ rn rdktnrf' rondhih. - ^ . ;}1. 5. 

“ Do not subject ns to the accuser and the fjdse speaker. ’ 

(h) md no {(i)qno {a)m.at<iy<' tnd {oh'1 nddi/oi rinidlinlj . 

:i. 10. 5. 

‘‘ Do not expose ns to folly or to cowardice.” 

(4) To beg: - 

p/) irndhr {n.)(fn/m .snritfiyd. — ‘d. 2. 13. 

“ We beg weaitli of Agni.” 

Note the impersonal dative used liere. The thing begg- 
ed is put in tlie dative, but the person liegged of is put in 
the accusative. This is the genera.) rule with this verb 
in the Ugveda. 

(/>) hnohn tarn t(lijn. —\. 10. 0. 

“ We beg wealth of him." 

(5) To speak, to (^all ; — 

{a) djinhshdiin . . . I'liro i/ltrilul $i}d(lh/n nuidh iiiuiscn 

rocatn.— '6. 24. 20. 

“ To bright Indra, speak words sweeter than honey and 
ghee.” 

(/>) koikd dditayc yrcckydmdrKih, yral'ihvnrali . 

4. 3. 8, 

“ When (piestioned, how would yon tell Aditi of my sins P 
{c) risrt> {fi)hraittii. dmih . . . ivdmyn. — o. 29. 8. 

“ All the gods called Indra.” 

(6) To listen : — 

6 sh'H srasdnih kdrdvf’ srnotti. — :J, 33. 9. 

“ Listen attentively, O rivers, to the Yajamana,” 
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(7) To report : — 

(ff) hath a ha tad mramya Ivdm aynr . . . fjarhase , — 
4. 3. 5. 

“ flow would you report this, O Agiii, to Varuna ? ” 

{h) pni no mitrdya cdrundya roco {d)ndyamh . — 
7. 62. 2. 

Report to Mitra aud Varuna our iimocence.” 

(8) To praise, to sing : — 

{a) decay a eaHim amrtdya kimm. — 4. 3. 3. 

“ I’raise immortal God.” 

(ft) prd . . . harmi stomam indruya.~i. 61. 1. 

[ offer praise to Indra.” 

(r) n puma i gdyuta narnh. — 9. 11. J. 

“ Sing, 0 men, unfo him.” 

(9) To worship, salute, .serve : - 

{a) kdiemai decaya hanifihd cidhema. -W. 121. 1. 

“ Which God should we worship with ohlations? ” 

(ft) indrdya gatumkitfca yeme. — 5. 32. 10. 

“ 'I'he earth, like a loving wife, served Indra.” 

(r) nydsmai der1 atddhitir jihlte. — 5. 32. 10. 

" The Goddess Svadhiti bows low before hiiii.” 

(10) To open, reveal, shine: — 

(</) dpdcriior jydtircirydya. — 2. 11. 18. 

“ Thou hast revealed the light to the Arya.” 

(ft) sddanaik udm dsmul mdhl tnishhuut snkrto 
rd hi hhydn. — 3. 31. 12. 

“ The Angi rasas showed him the great bright home of 
blessed Indra.” 
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(c) A gniraydoa mioca. — 7. 4. 8. 

“ Agni shines unto man.’’ 

(11) To sell:— 

make para mlkciya dei/dm, nd .suhdsruyu n?'ii/ntdi/(i.- - 
8. 1. 5. 

“ I would liot sell it even at a vei'y high price, not for a 
thousand, not eveJi for len thousand.” 

(12) To send 

(a) sdm asmdhhyam imrudha yd Ishimya. — 3. 50. 3. 
“ ^end us c'ows, O gi‘eat giver! ” 

(/>) tdsmd indrdya . . . prdhiriotundpali . — 10. 30. 7. 
Send the waters to that Indra.” 

(13) To convey, carry, bring : — 

(a) agndyc stutim prdbharadkmm. — 7. 5. 1. 

“ C!onvey praise to Agni.” 

{h) UiihmtdccUvdmdbhardsrndhIi.ynm. — 1. 92. 13. 

“ Bring us, O dawn, that beautiful one.” 

(14) To hurl, throw : — 

(tf.) m dnihmn f' mdnmhc . . . amr/Ldiat . . . sdnim. 
—10. 99. 1. 

“ He hurled the thunderbolt on the man who opposed 
him.” 

{b) damai pvabham, . . . orlriiya rdjram. — 1. 61. 12. 
“ Hurl the thundcrlM)lt on this Vrtra.” 

B. Fe. (dings. 

Next in importance to verbs of communication, verbs 
signifying various shades of feeling (in the widest sense, 
including cognition in general) are copiously met with m 
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the Rgveda. Like the verbs of eoniiminieiition they 
generally refer to the dative of persons. 

(1) To he kind - 

a tuixfit/o . pad rat (' mrda.— \(';. Itio. 1. 

He kind, O Hndra, to the quadruped (the oow) that give.s 
us food.” 

(2) To ploa.se, to make happy : — 

{a) amsurdsinai pdramdrio rdsat. - \). ttl. 

“ 8oina, while, flowing, ()leases liini.” 

{h) iudrdya rishiivlj . . . a jin rat. —1. loti. 5. 

*■ V^ishini rendered Indra hap|)y.” 

(:i) To af)prcoiate or I'efognise:- 
{a.(jnih) cikrtut d^mai . - \ . 0!). i). 

“ Agni appreciates him.” 

(4) To trust : - 

{a) hdddadhatl trisklmata huj ruya .—r \ . oo. o. 

“ 'riiey trust in glorious Tndra.” 

{!>) srdt tr a.smd adhdtji. — 1. 104. 7. 

" We have repo.sed oui' conlideiioe in this, thy (i)owcr).” 

(5) To wish, pray : — 

{a) trdrn afftw rdghdtr ydd reknah paranmm ranushl. 
L 31 . 14. 

“ C) Agni, the supreme wealth which you wi.sh (tor) the 
yajaimlna.” 

(h) tdthfi krijH ydtkn ta uhndstHhtdyc . . 30. 12. 

“ Do .so as we pray thee for oui’ desired object.” 

(o) rarirasydn/i umin' kury!iya.-—it. 20. II. 

“ W'^ishing wealth to Usanas, the sou of Kavi.” 
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(0) T<j be angry, l)ear malice : - 

(a) kim asvuibhyum jutanHlo hr it ft. < hr. 7. 100. 14. 

“ Why are you angry witli us, O Agnil 

(ft) (furu (Irhho drarushe fladhanti. — 7. 50. 10. 

“ They entertain great animosity against him who 
does not oiler oblations.” 

(\ Action {for thr sttkc of). 

Verbs signifying action (as distinguished from ' feel- 
ing ’ and ‘ communication ' specified above) re])resent a 
vast range and include anything that is produced, done, 
(•reated, elTccted or merely exists for the sake of a }>ers!»n 
or a thing. While the verbs of feeling and communica- 
tion generally refer to the dative of persons, verbs of 
action in this resti’icted sense are equally connected with 
[lersons or things. It is here that the dative of purpose 
and of thintf becomes piominent in the Kgveda, but even 
then it does by no means replace or drive out the dative 
of persons. It should, however, he also clearly understood 
that while tlie verbs of ‘ communication ‘ and ‘ feeling ’ 
directly govern the dative, as if it were accusative, the 
verbs of ‘ action,' though coiniected with the dative and 
dominating its central notion in the Rgveda. do not 
grammatically affect it. Tt seems as if the dative of pur- 
pose was the original dative '[tar mccUcucc and Indian 
tradition, according to which the dative signilied purp.ose 
or intention (cf. Vaiyakarana Hlul'shana, Henares. i>age 
11.2), favours it. There is no doultt that this use of the 
dative as connected with verbs of action, hut gram- 
matically not governed by them, is in the ligveda incom- 
parably larger than the dative grammatically governe<l by 
verbs, but a development on either side within the field of 
the llgveda is hard to trace. 
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(1) To spread : — 

strnlta barhir adhcardya sddhu. — 7. 43. 2. 

“ Properly spread the grass for the Yajfla.’’ 

(2) To .attempt, take me.asures : — 

(ff) cikitsavtl mdnwthuya kshdydya. — 1. 123. 1. 

“ Taking' measures for human habitation.” 

(b) d ye krnvdndso {n )mrtatrdya ydtum. — 1. 72. 9. 

“ Those who h.ave been trying (taking steps) for immor- 
tality.” 

(3) T() create, make, produce, accojuplish 

iti) jyotiv andhdya rakralhnr ricnkshe. — 1. 117. 7. 
“ They created light (z.c., sight) for the blind man to see.” 

(For the use of this infinitive see the section on the 
infinitive.) 

{b) jmra ydtishtaye dhiyoh.-- Si. 108. 10. 

“ Accomplish the t.ask of the Yajamana." 

(4) To render fit or eligible : — 

(a) itthd ydthi U; utdye rdyd rtdya • • . ayCma . — 
5. 20. 4. 

“ Grant that we m.ay he fit for thy protection, wealth and 
truth.” 

{b) 'prd me ndmishe bhuje bhut. — 10. 48. 9. 

“ My devotee is fit for food .and enjoyment." 

(o) To fix, ])lace, appoint, direct: — 

(a) yuvdiknurdstuvatepajriydya kakshimte aradatam 
pivrdihdhiyam . — 1. 116. 7. 

“ O Asvins, you ordained a vigorous mind for Aiigiras 
Kakshivat.” ‘ 
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{(j) rdye m mih srwpntya hlu' dhdh. — 1. 54. 11. 

“ I.esul (lit. fix) ns to wealtfi, Jind food accompanied by 
good progeny.” 

(6) To devStroy : — 

drydya ris-u (a)rutur7r dfiMh.- 0. 25. 2. 

“ Tfion l»a.st destroyed the dasyu people foi* tlic sake of 
the Arya." 

(7) To win ■ 

aftmdhhyuM s‘(irfi j(tyafam dhdndni.- A . 10S. 13. 

“ Win wealth for ns.” 

D. M oTfmciit . 

Verbs signifying ” to move, to come, to approach, to 
rea<‘h." refer to the object of moveJiient, the ‘ Wohin- 
casns.’ 1 give below some examples of the dative as 
‘ Wohincasns.' ft w'ill be noticed that several examples 
of the *)bject of movement are datives of “ the Receiver.” 
'I’his further reduces the importance of the ‘ Wohincasns ' 
dative in the Rgveda. 

(1) .v« {ii)d krardya ydrlmyatf' karih. 3. 2. 7. 

“■ The w'isc one is led to the Yajna.” 

(2) indrdynl (iruHayatam asmdhhyam..~7 . 94. 7. 

“ dome to ns, O liidra and Agni, with your protection.” 

(3) tasthur marnrnsfn/j praydre. 1. 140. 8. 

“ The flames set out to meet Agni who w'as coming to 
them.” 

(4) afimdhhyam pamsra dhdrayd. — 9. 2. 9. 

“ Flow unto us, 0 Soma, in a shower.” 

In this connection Speyer points out (page 11) that 
the ‘ Wohiiicasus ’ may refer to a person, and his the<)ry 
F. 39 
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is (p. 13) that the dative of the rec^eiver (the object of giv- 
ing) is a later development of the ‘ Wohincasus.’ But if 
the object of movement is a pei'soTj, thei’e is no reason why 
a hard and fast line should be drawn between that dative 
of person which is a ‘ Wohincasus ’ (the objetit of move- 
ment) and that dative of person who is the receiver. The 
diffei’encje between these two datives of persons may be a 
difference of degree, but it cannot be a difference of kind. 
For instance, in the alxwe two examples nos. 2 and 4, 
when it is said, “ come to us ”, “ flow unto us,” there is 
no reason to suppose that the dative of persons in these 
sentences being a ‘ Wohincasus ’ is fundamentally aivd 
e.ssentially different from the dative whi(;h Speyer calls the 
‘ Receiver.’ Is there absolutely no nuance of the “ Re- 
ceiver ” in these two exaniples? Is not a faint glinipse of 
giving or receiving involved in the coming and the flow- 
ing asked for in these two sentences? Is not the person 
who wants the coming and flowing interested in or affected 
by the action concerned? In my opinion the central and 
controlling element in all these so-called stages in the 
development of the dative, viz., predicative action, is 
present in both the cases, only with this difference that 
the verb like all verbs of action as specified alK)ve, does 
not grammatically govern the ‘ Wohincasus ' dative, while 
it does govern Speyer’s “ Receiver-dative.” 

The dative connected with substantives and adjectives 
is comparatively rare in the Rgveda; and in many cases. 


Datives couiiecteci 
with snbstuntivoH 
aiul aiijcctives. 


kinds : — 


as shown aliove, the so-called substantives 
and adje<;tives are dim verbal forms. 
This dative may be classified into six 


1. The Dative of Advantage. 

2. The Dative of Disadvantage, 

3. The Dative of Relation. 

4. The Dative of Possession. 
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5. The Dative of Capacity, 

6. The Dative of Representation. 

1. The Datine of Advantage. 

Adjectives signifying ‘ kind,’ ‘ amiahle,’ ‘ useful,’ 
etc., and substantives signifying ‘guide’ ‘ lienefactor,’ 
etc., (;an he brought under this heading. 

A. Kind : 

pram at is ca hard re. — 1. 31. 9. 

“ And (0 Agni) be kind to the Yajamana.” 

B. Amiable : 

rAjd rUdm dlithis edrur dydre. — 2. 2. 8. 

“ The Lord of his people, a guest amiable to the Yaja- 
niana.” 


C. Easy : 

pat hah sngdm vo {afaydi demritaye krdhi. — 2. 23. 7. 
“ Make our path easy for this Yajfta.” 

D. Well-wishing : 

kdrdre joranyiir riprah preshthah. — 10. 61. 23. 

“ The Brahman wishing distinction to the Yajamana. 
became their favourite.” 

E. Guide : 

nsmdhhyam gdtnvAttamah . . . ydhi. — 9. 106. 6. 

“ Come to us as our best guide.” 

F. Benefactor : 

dsmd uruedkrir ddhhutah. — 2. 26. 4. 

* (Brhaspati) is a great benefactor of this (Yajamana).” 
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G. Useful : 

dsma hhnva siipnrancana. — 10. 18. II. 

“ Be useful to him.” 

:2. The Dative of Disadvantage.. 

r.^ihidri.'ihe marutah . . . ftrjata dvisharn. — .1 . 30. 10. 

“ O Maruts! Create a Ucvstroyer of the enemy of Rshis.” 

3. The Dative of Relation. 

(a) gamhhtre eld bharati gddhdm dsniai. — (>. 24. 8. 

“ For him deep ])lac‘es berjomc shallow.” 

{!)) .'fdhandhu nhhe {d),smai. - ii. 1. 10. 

“ Heaven and earth are his friends.” 

(e) dhdny a.smai .siidivd hhavanti.—l . 11 . 2. 

“ For him (the sacrificer) all days become good days.” 

id) viSiVaha {a)!STnai .^aranfih .santvatra. — 10. 18. 12. 

“ May the dust of the earth be a home every day to him.” 

(e) vihhnr visvofmai hhurandya. — 1 . 31 . 2. 

“ (Tie) who has all forms in the whole universe.” 

(/) -^ftyith katidhd vAddyuve. — 1. 31. 2. 

In how many ways present with every man ! ” 

({/) tvdtn- ague prathamdm dyxim dydre deed akrnran 

ndlutshasya vispdtim. — 1. 31. 12. 

The Gods appointed thee, O Agni, as a general under 
the human king, Nahusha.” 

{h) tiivasmai kdrninne puroltitah..- 1. 55, 3, 


“ A leader in every action.” 
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4 . The Diitire of Posseifi<ion {(jithuj the sense of the 
(jenit'm^. 

{a) yvd ydtam enrdmd jdndya.. 7. 70. 5. 

“ (!<)nie to the Yajaniana’s Yajaa." 

(h) indvdya tdrishlr dnnttuh. — 3. 31. 13. 

“ Indra’.s powers are natural.” 

(e) astndhhyam cartir yd to m. — 1. 117. 2. 

“ ('oiiie to our house.” 

f). The Datiee of (d/fxieity {used in eonneetioii irith, 
adjeetires and yartirfes tneaniny '"fit,'' '' ra/tahfe). 

{a) tdm ana {a)rkdm aniftdya jnshUm hue dhdsnh.-- 

7. 07. 5. 

“ 'Fhey have bestowed u])on us this food whu h is enough 
foi- i in mortality.” 

(5) yo {a)smd dravi siiktdih .-- 1 . 70. 5. 

“ Who offers praise worthy of him (Agni).” 

(c) hhntnm .... dxvdmte rathine sdktani d regie. 

10. 40. 5. 

“ O Asvins, yon are fit tu meet the enemy, e(juip|)ed with 
liorses and ears.” 

n. The Dative of Represenlation {somebody actiny on 
behnlj of another). 

{a) indram asmdhhyam ydeatdl. H. HO. 41. 

“ Beg Indra on our behalf.” 

(/)) sldhra ayne dhiyo {a)sTne. — 10. 7. 4. 

“ 0 Agni, praise on our behalf has been offered.” 
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There is no (ioubt that the infinitive in the very kernel 
of the Rgveda has a tendency to develop the essential sense 
of the verb, mz., action (cf. mdhi karma 
its relation to the hiitfiDe ’ " to flo great actioDs ’ 2. 22. 1, 
also cf. 3. 35. 7., 3. 43. 29), but its close 
relation and even occasion.al identity with the dative can 
be illustrated by the following examples - 

1 . The infinitive used strictly as a noun in the dative 
case : — 

{a) md. no vide ca rdktare (a)ryn rnndlnh. — 7. 31. 5. 

“ Do not ex|M)se us, O Lord, to the (false) accuser and the 
(harsh) speaker.” 

Here the infinitive rdktore (‘ speaker ’) is used as a 
Noun in the dative case. 

(b) Infinitive used as abstract noun. 

ydm yndhynmdnd dvase hdeante. — 2. 12. 9. 

“ Whom they, while fighting, call for protection.” 

2. The infinitive has not only been used as a noun 
in the dative case; but reverse examples can also be shown, 
/.c., the noun in the dative case has been used in the 
sense of the infinitive. Here are a few examples ; — 

{a) ridam mdnare gdtum ifditdyp.--^^. 49. 9. 
r gave the man the way to traverse.” 

(5) {d.gnim mitrdm no) jar^yai dcclui vada. — 1, 38. 13, 

“ Tell also Agni, the friend, to praise.” 

Here the dative noun jardyai is used in the infinitive 
sense. 

(c) muTicdmi tod hMcishd jioandya kdm ajnntayaksh- 

mdt.—i. 161. 1. " 

“ By means of honja, I cure you of this mysterious disease, 
in order that you may live.” 
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These examples show the frequent syntactical identity 
of the dative and the infinitive. 

M. I'he infinitive, (connected with another word in 
the j^enitive i-a.se, becomes a dative noun in the follow iri" 
e.vamples 

(«) m mrffhuh Hsratlio jlndst' nah. — 2. 28. 7. 

“ Thoroughly oppre-ss injurious beings for our life." 
(Also of. fi. 69. 5., 7. 62. 5.) 

(5) (nidlidyi) . . . agiiir rndmcs/uihuyddlryai. -4. ’2. .1 
“ Agni was set up for man's access to Heaven.’’ 

(c) ishyann dmdmKy npdm mmdJiyai. — 1. 61. 12. 

Bringing down showers for the movement of waters." 
The above examjfies further confirm the fre(]uent 
syntactical identity of the dative and the infinitive. 

4. Association of lx>th the dative and the infinitive 
in the sense of purpose. 

(a) krdhina nrdhvfm cardihdya jlndstp. — 1. 116. 14. 

“ Kaise us for movement and for life.” 

(//) d ta ctit, mdruilj 'pimah kratve dakstulya jtmiae. 

10. 57. 4. 

“ May your mind (*ome to us again for action, tor power 
and for life ! 

Note the unity and continuity of the same strain in 
these different grammatical forms. 

Dr. Giles in his Manual of (Comparative Philology 
(p. J128) suggests that the frequent use in l.,atin of the 
dative (in the sense of the accaisative) 

The. ilative in ' . „ . . . i ■ i.i 

attraciinn to the wlien another infinitive is used in the 
same sentence (e.g., hoc mihi hatid luhoris-t 
laborem hunc potiri) could have been developed , through 
attraction to the infinitive. The example quoted from 
Delbriick could be reinforced by several more examples. 
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But the further interesting point is that in the flgveda. 
this attraction has aliected not only the accusative case, 
hut all other cases as well. Here are some examples: — 

(1) Nominative: — 

'pdcitarah punltdna s'tmam indrdyn pdtaoe.-- ^. 4. 4. 

O pressers of Soma ! press the Siiina, .so that liidi'a may 
drink it (lit. for India to drink)." 

(2) Genitive : — 

Idenyo {d)rbhdya yZm.sv'. - 1. 14(5. 5. 

He is praised for the longevity of the Yajamana." 

(y) Locative : — 

ihd kshdyuya jitdiff'. TO. 58. 1. 

To live in this world." 

(4) Accusative :- 

Here is a striking example in which the acensafive 
seems to have been aflected. not only by the attraction of 
the infinitive, but ul.so of phonetic analogy : 

risms7Hal sdhim' mhadlnpii.- (5. 1. |. 

“ To subdue every powerful foe."’ ' 



SELF AND NON SEI.F IN EARLY RLDDHISM 
I.ATE Prof. Dr. M. Wintkrnitz. 

Unless we Jissuine that the whole 'J'ipitaka is a grand 
falsification of the monks who have entirely misunderstood 
the teaching of their Master,' (iotama Buddha must have 
taught a doctrine of salration. “ Salvation ” meant to 
him — as to other teachers of his time — release from 
Saiiisara, from the Til (dukkha. Unrest, Suffering) cau-sed 
by the ever returning round of birth, old age, death and 
rebirth. The deeper t;ause of all this 111 is ignorance, 
hence salvation can oidy be attained by true knowledge. 
Therefore the Buddha was, as all teachers of salvation in 
India have been since the times of (he oldest Upanisads, 
also a philosophical thinker. 

To talk of Buddhism as “ mej’e ethics ” or “ merely 
a doctrine of salvation ” is no le.ss wrong than talking of 
it as if it had been only a system of philosophy. Religion 
and philosoi)hy have never been separated in India, least 
of all in Buddhism. 

Now in India, as elsewhere, new philo,sophical ideas 
are always based on earlier thoughts, whether they be ac- 
cepted or 7110(1 itied or contradicted. It is true, the 
philosophical ideas of the oldest Upanisads probably came 
to Gotama Buddha only as a faint echo from past centu- 
ries.- It is characteristic that lirahman in Buddhist te.vts 
is only known as a masculine, as a personal god, while the 


’ Tlii.s is wliat Mrs. Ithi/x Daridx wanls »is (o l)fli«‘v(‘. (Iiiniffli 
«loe.s iioi oppress i( as i)hin(ly as (rrimvi (Dio Wis.soiiS(rliaJ'(. 

(los liuililliisiiius, Tici))7,i}f, )». 2 ih) 1<!), wlio six-aks <>f (In- 

“ killing: of (lie Itiuldlia i«lt*a by its ]>rofcsse(1 gaianliaus,” tlio 
learned monks. 

~ Cf. 11. Ohlenherf/, Die Lolire der Ujianisbaden and di(! 
Anfang-e des lluddliisnins, I9Jo, p. 28o tf. 
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Upaiiisadic veuifir Brahman is entirely unknown. On the 
other hand, there cannot l)e the least doubt that Buddha 
was familiar with Saihkhya and Yoga ideas, such as we 
first meet with in the second stratum of the Upanisad 
literature. The tradition that Gotama went to two 
teac'hers of Saiiikhya and Yoga, has all the appearance of 
being based on historical facts. 

Neither the mythological aspect of the soul as a kind 
of homunculus in the hcjirt of man, or as being identical 
with Prana, or as wandering about in dreams, leaving 
the lx)dy for a time and returning to it again, nor the 
metaphysical idea of the unity of the inner Atman and 
the universal Paramatman ai*e ever discussed in the 
numerous passages dealing with the Anattavada. It is 
the doctrine of a permanent eternal soul, taught by the 
Saiiikhya and by the dainas, against which the Anatta- 
vada is directed. 

There has been much discussion about the real mean- 
ing of this AwUtatada, Ixith among the followers of the 
different sects of Buddhism, and among Eurojiean 
scholars. Y'ears ago 'Prof. F. Otto Schrader' expressed 
it as his opinion that Buddha did not deny a soul, but 
that his views about the soul were so very different from 
the traditional views, that he must needs appear to his 
contemporaries as a denier of the soul. More recently 
l^rof. 0. Straasft said: “ The majority of scholars who 
know Buddliism from the original documents, today 
incline to the opinion, that the assertion that earliest 
Buddhism denied the soul and held Nirvana to be Nought, 
cannot be upheld.”* Georg Grimm calls the denial of a 
sold a “ monstrosity ” invented in degenerated Buddhism 
by men of weak intellects who misunderstood Buddha’s 

llfher don Stand dor indisoluMi Vltilo.soiiliie znv Zoit Malxa- 
vTra.s vind Jtuddlias, Stra.-^.slnir}?, lJ)t)2, ]). 5. 

•* Doulsolio Litoraturzoitiiiifr, 1029, col. 214. 
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teaching that the self Wtas unknowable, for a denial of the 
self.^ Similarly, Mrs. Rhya Davids tells ns in her latest 
book** that to imagine that a man like Gotama of the 
Sakyans was “ trampling upon ” the Upanisadic idea of 
Atman as the Divine in man, “ is to libel him unspeak- 
ably.” Dr. Karl Spidenstiicker' says that the very 
Anatta doctrine, if rightly understood, presupposes tlie 
reality of the Atman as a matter of course. Professor J . 
W. Uavpr’* declares: “ If there is anything certain, it 
seems to me to be this, that Buddha stuck to a last reality 
in man, only he did not identify it with anything that is 
in any way to Ije grasped by ordinary experience.” 
Professor A. B. Krith" again says: “ We cannot doubt 
that the Buddha held the doctrine of retribution and, 
this being admitted, it becomes impossible logically to 
believe that he held the doctrine of the denial of the Atman 
as it is presented in the Pali texts.” Oji the other hand, 
Professor I'h. Stcherbatsky"^ says with regard to the 
Aniitmavrida : “Whosoever wishes to understand Bud- 
dhism must fully j'ealize the decision and the vigour with 
which this doctrine is professed and defended. In this 
respect Buddhism stands alone among the great philoso- 
phies and religions of mankind.’ Prof. Stcherhaisky'^ 
lelies chiefly on the scientific representation of the Anatma- 
vatla by Vasubandhu. Ilis strongest argument seems to 
me to be that the later phases of Buddhist philosopliy all 
presuppose the denial of a permanent Ego. 

Dio Wissonscliail dos Diuldliisimis, j». 1 i. iuid 127. 

A Manual I^uddliisin (19^2), ]>. I;”)!. 

" Zoitscdirili fiir Buddhisunis IX, p. 242. 

Dor Yo^a als lloilswog, StuU^avt 19K, p. 50 f. 

Dulkdiii of llio S«*lioo1 of Oriouial Sludios \’I, lO-M , j). *400. 

.Dulloiin of ilio Scliool of Oriental Shidit's VT, I’d'D, ]>. S7d. 

See also liis ])apor The Soul Theory of iht‘ Duddliists 
(Hulletiii do r Aeadoinio' dos Soionoes do Dussio 1919), p. fS2'l ff. 
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Though we cannot, us Prof. Stcherbatsky rightly 
[joints out, expect to find in the Pali Canon anything like 
the scientific precision found in a J^astra like that of 
Vasubandhu, it is after all the I*ali Canon in which — in 
spite of all scepticism as to its being the genuine word of 
Buddha which I share with Mrs. Rhys Darids, Professor 
KHth and others — we can hope to find the most visible 
traces of the original teaching of Gotama the Buddha. 

It may, therefore, be of some use. to survey once 
more the most important passages on x\natta and Atta in 
the Pslli (kuion. 

The most authoritative passage on the Anatta doctrine, 
at least according to the canon of the Thcravadins, is the 
Anattfilakkluma-Sutttd- which was preached by the 
Buddha to the first five Bhikkhus immediately after the 
Dhammacakkappavattana-Sutta. Here it is said: 

Neither the body (ru[)a), nor any one of the [)sychical 
factors of individual existence, feelings, ideas, volitions, 
consciousne.ss (vedana, safifta, saukhrira, vifulana), can be 
said to b(^ nltd, the Self. For they are all subject to 111, 
and we are not able to say with regard to them ; “ I.et 

my body, my feelings, etc., be such and such.” Moreover, 
these fiv(i Khandhas or factors of individual existence, 
arc peri.shable (anicca) and therefore represent Til or Un- 
rest (dukkha). Of anything that is perishable, subject 
: to change, representing III, it cannot be said : ‘‘ This is 

mine, this am I, this is my self.” Having gained this 
knowledge, the monk turns away from body, feelings, 
ideas, volitions and consiaousness with disgust, gets rid 
of passions, and realises his emancipation, knowing that 
“ destroyed is rebirth, accomplished the holy life, done is 
the task, there is no further return to this condition.” 


Viiiayap., Maluivagga 1, (5, 38 tf. = Saihyu(ta 59 (Til. p. 6tj 
if.) 
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What is emph.asized here and repeated over and over 
again in the Pali Suttas, is this: Our physical being as 
well as our feeling, perceiving and thinking, volitions and 
activities, and even our very c-onsciousness are ever chang- 
ing and iniperinanent, causing Unrest or 1.11 (dukkha), 
hence they cannot be an eternal, })erniancnt self (atta), 
and it is mere conceit to say: “ I am this,” “ this is 
mine,” “ this is myself ” or even “ I am.” This conceit 
of “ I ” and “ mine ” must be got rid of by him who 
would reach the goal of Nirvana. Tliis is the very essence 
of the Buddha-Dhamma.'-* The Sakkayaditthi,^* i.(\, 
the belief that individual existence is an absolute reality 
involving the existence of an eternal soul, is often denounc- 
ed as heresy. 'I’o speak of an individual called by such 
and such a name, is mere convention. The doctrine of 
an individuars eternal soul {ailavtlda) is a doctrine of 
fools. Denounced is also the Sassatavada, “ the doctrine 
of the Eternal,” as it is taught f. i. in the Katha-Upanisad, 
in the Bhagavadglta., and in the Sariikhya system. But 
the U cchedarnda, “ the doctrine of Annihilation,” also 
is denounced as heretical."’ .It is true that of the Tatha- 
gata who has got rid of the conceit of “I ” and “ mine,” 
no consciousness can be pointed out anywhere either in this 
life, or when he has passed away. But this does not 
mean that he does not exist, but only that he is untraceable, 
unknowable, not to be described in any way whatsoever. 

In none of the numerous pfxssages in which the Anattil 
theory is discussed, do we find any positive statement 
about an atta. Mrs. Rhys Davids and Dr. K. Seiden- 
stiicker, indeed, tell us that all the passages on the Anatta 

1.1 R,.,. e.s|n't“ially A ngiiitiun, Vol. I, ]). il{;{ f. 

’■* t (1«) not (liirik (liiit tliis mkknijfirlillhi can lie .sc|>anitcil frnin 
tlie Siiiiikhya. aiif-lifiri/n-rt'uln, s. S. N^. /hisijiipfn. History of Iiuliati 
Philosophy t, i». 257 f. 

1'’ (’f. Majjhiina 44, Saiiiyullii V, 10. 

Muj;jhi]iiti 22, V'ol. 1, ]>. 1.% ff. 
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imply that there is an eternal permanent self, different 
from our physical and psychical being, the Atman of the 
Upanisads, the real man, the “ Man in Man/’ If this 
were so, it would indeed l)e strange that our texts or the 
Buddha himself should have so carefully avoided saying 
this directly. On the contrary, all kinds of spoliations 
and erroneous views about an eternal self are even declared 
to he a hindrance on the way to Nirvana. Questions re- 
garding the nature of such a self are not answered by the 
Buddha, because such knowledge can never lead to the 
end of 111.*^ 

On the other hand, the self or ego in the conventional 
meaning of the word is never denied. It is not denied 
that there is a self which thinks, speaks, feels, acts and 
experiences the results of karman in the course of rebirths. 
Only to believe that this self is an absolute reality, eternal 
and everlasting, is declared to be an utte>‘ly erroneous 
view. Hence it is possible to speak, in this sense of the 
word, of seeking or knowing one’s self, of controlling and 
restraining one’s self, and of man being responsible for 
his own deeds. 

Mrs. Rhys Darids has often quoted the little story in 
the Vinaya I'itaka (Mahavagga 1, 14), in which the 
Buddha tells the young men who aie in search of a run- 
away woman : “ Were it 7iot better that you were seeking 

the self? ” There may be in these words a faint echo of 
(^'handogya-Upanisad VIIT, 1, 1 and similar Upanisadie 
sayings, but this certainly does not mean that what 
Buddha understood by “ self ” is the “ God who is the 
self of you,” as Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks, but the whole 
context shows, and the whole Tipitaka proves, that “ seek 
the self ” means here : “ Learn the truth about the self, 

as it is taught in the Anattalakkhana Sutta and ever so 


See f. i. Majjln‘m.a 2. 
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many other Suttas, viz., that the five Khandhas are not an 
eternal self.” In the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. TV, p. 114) 
it is said that a monk is called “ self-knowing ” (attanilu) 
when he knows : “ So far am T advanced in faith, virtue, 
learning, renunciation, wisdom, and illumination.” 

It is true that the conversation between King Pase- 
nadi of Kosala and his consort Queen Mallika’^ does 
remind us of the famous Upanisad dialogue between 
Yajflavalkya and his wife Maitreyl.'" But we know that 
the Buddha liked to make use of Brahmanical phrases 
and reminiscences, though putting quite a different 
meaning into them. What the dialogue in question means 
is clearly e.xpres.scd in the gCithd : “ Wandering through 

all the quarters of the world in his thought, one nevei’ 
finds anywhere one dearer than the self. Thus it is also 
with others : the self is dear to every one. Therefore he 
who loves the self should not do harm to another.” Mrs. 
Rhys Davids'^^ thinks that this conclusion with its teach- 
ing of “pseudoethics” is not original, hut that the 
“ self ” in the dialogue must not be understood as mean- 
ing “ my own self ” in the ordinary .sense, but that it 
must l)e taken as meaning the “ Divine Kinsman, the 
immanently Divine in every man,” for “ the assertion 
that a man is supremely dear to himself sticks in the 
gullet.” I do not see why the Buddhist saying should 
“ stick in the gullet ” any more than the “ Inve thy 
neighlwur as thyself ” of the Old and the New Testament, 
or the “ golden rule ” (so little followed) : “ Do by others 
as you would be done by.” 

The whole chapter in which the dialogue of King 
Pasenadi and Mallika occurs, is concerned with moral 
teaching, and has nothing to do with metaphysics. The 

SaiiiyuUa III, 1, 8, Vol. I, p. 75. 

*9 Drhaclfir. Up. Tf, 4; IV, 5. 

29 Sakya, p. 188. 
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same King Pasenadi sayvS a few pages earlier : “ For 

whom, now, is the self a dear friend, and for whom is the 
self a hateful enemy 1 . . . They whose conduct in deed, 
word, and thought is evil, for them the self is a hateful 
enemy. Even though they were to say: ‘Dear to us 
is the self,’ nevertheless the self is for them a hateful 
enemy. Why is this? Because that which an enemy 
would do to an enemy, even that are they themselves doing 
to the self. Therefore for them is the self a hateful enemy. 
And they whose conduct in deed, word, and thought is 
virtuous, for them is the self a dear friend,” etc.“’ 

Numerous are the passages in the Nikayas in which 
atta, “ .self,” is used merely as “ a conventional label for 
the totality of any living individual, in order to impress 
some moj jil teaching, f. i. in the Attavagga of the Dham- 
mapada (vss. 157 — 1G6). In such sayings as “House 
thyself by thyself, restrain thyself by thyself,” etc., or 
“ For the self is the guardian of the self, the self is the 
refuge of the .self, therefore curb thy.self as a merchant 
curbs a good horse, the “ self ” certainly has nothing 
ito do with an eternal soul. 


In Aiiguttara III, 40, 4 (Vol. I, p. 149) also atta, 
“ self ” comes very near our “conscience ” : “ There is 

iKj secret place in the world where thou couldst conceal 
thy wicked deed, thy self (atta), O man, knows whether 
it is true or false. Thou slightest, indeed, O my friend, 
thy noble self, if thou wouldst conceal from thy self the 
wickedness that is in thy self.” 

That the individual is responsible for his deeds, is 
clearly brought out, in a mythological manner in the 


SiiiiiyiiUa III, 1, 4 i?i tho transluliiiii of Mrs. ftlij/x Darith 
(ICiridrod Savill}^s J, ji. !)S f.) who (in 1917) says iii her nolc^ that, 
she assiffiis “ no imdaphysioal inij»ort to this draniutizatioii of 
(•<.Jisciousiu‘Ss into a dnal siihject.” 

ifis. Hhyx Dai'id.'i in Enevidopetlia of lleliwioii and Etliics 
X'. .%!. 

Bhaminapada >179 f. 
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Devaduta-Siitta (Majjhima 130), when King Yama tells 
the evil-doer, before he hands him over to the tortures of 
hells “ Your deeds were not committed by your 
parents or by your brothers and sisters, or by yonr friends 
and kinsfolk, or by recluses and brahmins, oi* by the gods, 
they were committed by none but yourself, and it is you 
yourself who will reap the fruits thereof.”-’ 

This responsibility for one’s deeds is also emphasized 
in the Dhammapada verse (165): “By one’s self the 
wicked deed has been done, by one's self one becnmes 
impure, by one’s self the wicked deed remains undone, by 
one’s self one bet;omes pure. Purity and impurity belong 
to one’s self, it is impossible that one should purify 
another.” 

In all these and many other Suttas dealing with the 
Anatta theory, nowhere the question of any contradiction 
between this theory and the doctrine of transmigration 
and Karman is raised. Such discussions are found 
in the Milindapafiha, where the difiicailty is solved by the 
theory of SamtCina,-" that is, of “a living continuous 
fluid complex, which does not remain quite the same for 
two consecutive moments, but which (iontinues for an end- 
less number of existences, bridging an endless number of 
deaths, without becoming completely different from it- 
self. The Milindapaftha (II, 2, 6) explains this by 
such similes as that of the man who steals mango fruits 

Tlieso Inriiires are doscribecl with sucli a Sadisiii* 
lliuf I paiinot hrinf? inyst^lf to Indieve that this d«.‘Sorij)tit)n of htdls 
could ever have come iProni the mouth of th<» Jluddha or nny of liis 
early divsciples. 

Majjliiina, Vol. Ill, p. 180 f., tuiinslaiiou by Lord 

(■lialwera. Further Dialogues of the ILiddha, Vtd. IT, [). 250. See 
also Auf^’iittara .[TT, 85 (Vol. I, p. 140). 

The w(»rd sauitaiia occurs only in Saiiiyutta, V<il. HI, 
p. 143, but not in the technical meaning. 

37 L. de La Vallee Povs.^in, The Wav to Nirvana, Caml)ridge 
1917, p. 35, 
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and is punished ns n thief in spite of his saying that the 
mango fruits he has stolen are not the same which the man 
ha<i planted. 

In the Nikayas it seems that the I’aticcasamuppada 
doctrine was sullicient to show in which way one existence 
is connected with former and with future existences, and 
■ that the real (‘onnei-ting link between the existences of one 
I individual is his Kantian. As it is said in the Samyutta 
XII, d7 : “ This, ye monks, is not your body, nor that 

of others. You have rather to see in it, ye monks, the 
old deed (kammaiii), the re.sult of actions, volitions and 
feelings (in former existences). " 

'riie warning, so often repeated in the IMli iSuttas, 
against the conceit of “ I “ and “ jjtine," against think- 
ing that one's individual existence is an ahsolute reality, 
has also an ethical character. For the ordinary follower 
of Buddha, who does not and caiuiot as))ire to final enian- 
(dpation, the religion of “ non-self-istn is practically 
a religion of umelfisthnnts. In this sense it is understood 
hy modern Buddhists.-'* But the Anattatii doctrine in its 
proper meaning also, as the Indief that the notion of in- 
dividuality has to he entirely got rid of in order to reach 
Nirvana, has at least an ethical import. This is proved 
hy the fa(;t that Cftdddna, the cause of craving (tanha) 
which is at the root of HI (dukkha), is not only the cling- 
ing to sensuality (kama), hut also the clinging to the 
i Attavada. ”' 

It is not a psychological or logical error to say : “ I 
am,” this is mine,” “ this is my self,” but a moral 
1 defect. Mrs. Rhyit Danids'"' has already compared with 
this the Sariikhya a])horism (Bilihkhya Karika 1)4): luismi 

See iS. 'fiirliihaiiii. The Ethif.s of .Hii(I(1hisni, honclon 1.926, 
]). ISO ff., anti 'P. MaUumoto in K\iropiiis(4ie Ifevuo, 19111, p. 569 ft'. 

Dlfylui Nikiiya, XV. Vol. II, p. 58. 

Sakya, p. 196, 
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na me nahain, “ 1 am not, not of me, iK)t I ", wliieh is said 
to follow from a study of the Samkhya Principles (tattva). 
Ill the Yogasiitra (11, 3), too, the “ conceit of 1 am " 
(asmita) appears in the list of the moral defects (klesa) 
together with ignorance, lust, hatred, and attachment. 

Almost in literal agreement with the Buddhist 
Suttas we read in the Mnrkandeya Puiana (3S, (i) : “ The 
idea of ‘ mine ’ is the root of 111, the idea ‘ this is not 
mine’ is final beatitude." Or: “He who wishes to 
become free, must give up attachment with all his might ; 
where there is no attachment, thei*e is an end of the talk 
‘ That is mine.’ Having abandoned the idea of ‘ mine’ 
(nirmaniatvam) leads to bliss ’’ (ib. 30, 3f.). Subahu tells 
the King of Kasi : In oi'der to reai-h final emancipation, 
“ thou shalt form no notion of ‘ mine,’ nor of ‘ I.’ O 
King ’’ (ib. 44, 22). The section of the Markandeya 
Purana in which these sentences occur is mainly a treatise 
on Yoga. But what is said about the duties and charac- 
teristics of the Yogin dilTers little from the Arhat ideal 
found in the Buddhist texts. 

As the Analfa doctrine is Imth [isychology and ethics, 
so the final goal of Bmidhist teaching, the Nirvana, is 
iMith metaphysics and ethics, and the fundamental truth 
on which all Buddhist teaching is based the fact of 
dukkha or I II - is not only philo.sophy but ethics as well. 

Whatever may be underst(X)d by Buddhists or Brah- 
mans by Nirvana or Moksji, whether it be joining the 
infinite Nought which is as real to the Indian way of 
thinking as is the Akiisa, the Void, or union with the 
Deity, the Absolute, the Brahman, or the All in which 
the individual is merged, — it. always means the abandon- 
ment of the notion of individualitv, and with this it 
implies the truth (whether it is expi'essly stated or not) 

, that man cannot be freed from 111 and suffering, unless 
i he forgets his own self, unless he realizes that he is a 
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mere particle of the All, and that bliss can only be reach- 
ed by him who gives himself up to the greater ATI, which 
if viewed from an ethical point of view, results in the 
Mahayana ideal of the Bodhisattva who says : “ What 

right have I to make any difference between my self and 
that of my neighbour, between my own welfare and his V’ 
And finally, the truth of 111 or Lriden (suffering), the 
first of the Four Noble Truths of the Buddha, — is not its 
(deepest meaning that of Mitleiden (suffering with others), 
resulting in Mitleid (compassion) 1 It is, after all, not 
Buddhist philosophy — whether we value it as low as 
Professor KeAth does, or jis highly as Professor Stcher- 
, batsky values it — , which has won the hearts of the un- 
i numbered millions, but the Religion of Love and Compas- 
sion^ which the teaching of the Buddha has been from the 
beginning, and has remained during all its phases. 
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